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Congress  derails 
India’s  coalition 


Suzanne  Qoldenberg 

In  New  Delhi _ 

INDIA'S  president,  Shankar  Dayal 
Sharma,  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  H  D  Deve  Gowda's  govern¬ 
ment  this  week  when  he  gave  the 
prime  minister  11  days  to  show  that 
his  shaky  coalition  can  still  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  in  parliament  de¬ 
spite  its  betrayal  by  the  Congress 
party  at  the  weekend. 

Sitaram  Kesri,  the  octogenarian 
Congress  leader,  staked  his  party’s 
dam  to  govern  on  Sunday  by  with¬ 
drawing  support  from  the  ruling 
coalition  government — a  move  that 
surprised  even  his  own  followers. 

The  liming  of  his  announcement 
—  coinciding  with  the  first  official 
lalk9  in  three  years  between  Indian 
and  Pakistani  bureaucrats  —  could 
not  have  been  more  dramatic.  It 
threatens  to  derail  the  passage  of 
the  budget  introduced  on  February 
26,  and  to  sow  political  confusion. 

The  president's  decision,  deliv¬ 
ered  In  a  one-line  communique  on 
Monday,  was  aimed  at  containing 
ihe  political  free-for-all  that  is  bound 
to  fallow  Congress's  withdrawal  of 
support  for  the  13-party  coalition. 
Congress  was  not  in  the  alliance, 
though  its  support  was  vital. 

Few  now  expect  —  or  want  — 
fresh  elections.  Mr  Gowda's  govern¬ 
ment  was  installed  barely  nine 
months  ago,  after  weeks  of  behind- 
the-scenes  political  machinations. 
The  prospect  of  more  of  the  same 
before  the  confidence  vote  on  April 
11  has  caused  widespread  disgust 
among  Indians,  who  were  In  any 
went  greatly  disenchanted  with 
their  elected  leaders. 

"The  efforts  of  the  United  Front 
government  headed  by  H  D  Deve 
Gowda  are  determined  to  margin¬ 
alise  Congress  and  to  allow  the 


urgent  national  issues  to  take  a  back 
seat."  Mr  Kesri  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
president.  "The  law  and  order  situa¬ 
tion  . . .  has  completely  collapsed." 

But  his  reasons  for  withdrawing 
support  —  lawlessness  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  state,  rising  prices  and  un¬ 
employment,  Hindu-Musllm  ten¬ 
sions,  and  a  growing  drift  in  the 
nine-month-old  government  —  lack 
conviction. 

Mr  Kesri  took  over  as  party 
leader  in  September,  displacing  the 
former  prime  minister  P  V  Nara- 
simha  Rao,  who  is  to  stand  trial  for 
corruption. 

It  i9  only  the  third  lime  Congress 
has  been  out  of  power  since  it  led 
India  to  independence.  The  parly, 
which  is  beset  by  corruption  scan¬ 
dals,  brought  down  governments  in 
1979  and  1991  by  withdrawing  its 
support. 

"Looking  ahead,  as  yet  another 
shameful  political  act  unfolds  in  the 
coming  week.  Is  a  depressing 
thought,"  the  Indian  Express  said  in 
a  front  page  editorial.  Like  other 
newspaper  leader  comments,  it  was 
scathing  about  Mr  Kesri,  who  told 
the  president  he  was  pulling  the 
plug  on  the  Gowda  government  be¬ 
fore  informing  his  party  colleagues. 

“The  time  and  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  done,  with  a  landmark  bud¬ 
get  awaiting  parliamentary  approval 
and  the  Pakistan  foreign  secretary 
in  the  capital.  Is  shocking  and  would 
further  strengthen  die  anti-politician 
and,  sadly,  even  anti-system  [anti¬ 
democratic]  mood  In  a  country  held 
to  ransom  by  politicians  bankrupt  of 
ideas  or  ideology." 

The  resulting  confusion  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  its  toll.  The  foreign  min¬ 
ister,  I  K  Gujral,  accused  Mr  Kesri 
of  sabotaging  the  first  official  talks 
for  three  years  between  Pakistan 
and  India. 


One  of  the  injured  is  carried  away  after  the  attack  on  a  rally  in  Phnom  Penh  photo:  darken  whiteside 

Cambodian  leader  survives  grenade  attack 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce 
In  Phnom  Penh _ 

CAMBODIA'S  experiment 
with  democracy  suffered  a 
blow  on  Sunday  when  grenades 
were  thrown  Into  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  headed  by  the  opposition 
leader  Sam  Ralnsy  outside  the 
national  assembly,  killing  at  least 
16  people  and  Injuring  more 
than  150. 

Four  grenades  exploded  in  the 
crowd  attending  an  officially 
approved  demonstration  to  pro¬ 
test  against  corruption  and  polit¬ 
ical  interference  in  the  judiciary. 

The  worst  act  of  political  vio¬ 
lence  since  the  UN-sponsored 
elections  in  1093  left  dead, 
dying  and  Injured  strewn  outside 
parliament  in  pools  of  blood, 


broken  glass  and  the  debris  of 
broken  placards.  Mr  Ralnsy  es¬ 
caped  unhurt  after  a  bodyguard 
pushed  him  to  the  ground.  The 
bodyguard  himself  was  Idlled. 

The  authorities  hove  set  In 
motion  what  Is  already  being 
seen  as  a  cover-up  Investigation. 
The  second  prime  minister,  Hun 
Sen,  agreed  on  Monday  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  first  prime  minister, 
Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh, 
that  it  should  be  conducted 
jointly  by  their  respective  par¬ 
ties,  the  royalist  Fundnpec  and 
the  Cambodian  People’s  Party. 

Hie  decision  not  to  leave  the 
investigation  to  the  police, 
widely  seen  as  dominated  by  the 
CPP,  la  encouraging,  a  human 
rights  worker  commented.  But 
there  is  little  expectation  that  the 


investigation  will  lead  to  a  credi¬ 
ble  result,  in  a  country  where  a 
grenade  attack  on  members  of 
another  opposition  party  18 
months  ago  remains  unsolved. 

Mr  Ralnsy  sold  that  he  had  no 
Illusions  whatever  about  the 
reBultof  the  investigation.  '‘Any 
serious  investigation  would  lead 
back  to  Mr  Hun  Sen  himself;  so 
how  can  you  expect  a  proper 
resolution?” 

Western  observers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  attack  was  In¬ 
tended  to  assassinate  Mr  Ralnsy. 
They  point  to  the  curious  ab¬ 
sence  of  police  and  the  proximity 
to  the  demonstration  of  Mr  Hun 
Sen's  private  security  staff,  who 
allowed  one  man  identified  as  a 
grenade  thrower  to  escape,  hut 
blocked  attempts  to  pursue  him. 


Tories  in  turmoil  as  split  over  Hamilton  widens 


Ewen  MacAaklll  _ 

DEEP  divisions  have  opened  up 
in  the  heart  of  die  British  Tory 
election  machine  over  how  to  scotch 
Ihe  Neil  Hamilton  cash-for-questions 
“lair  after  rightwing  Conservative 
MPs  blocked  a  plan  by  John  Major 
snd  Brian  Mawhinney,  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  party  chairman,  to  deal  deci¬ 
sively  with  the  MP  for  Tatton.' 

Mr  Major  had  to  settle  for  a 
™age,  sending  out  a  letter  on  Mon¬ 
day  warning  Tory  constituency  as¬ 
sociations  they  were  taking  a  risk  if 
they  continued  to  back  MPs  under 
suspicion.  He  said  that  Mr  Hamilton 
and  other  Tory  MPs  would  lose  the 
whip  if  criticised  in  Sir  Gordon 
JJowney*s  report  on  cash  for  ques¬ 
tions.  But  he  was  careful  neither  to 
™ck  nor  to  disown  Mr  Hamilton  and 
d0?61”  *)e‘n8  Investigated. 

Reflecting  the  panic  at  Conserva¬ 
tive  Central  Office  over  Its  cam¬ 


paign  being  overshadowed  by  the 
allegations,  Mr  Major  said;  “Unsub¬ 
stantiated  allegations,  still  under 
consideration  against  a  handful  of 
Individuals,  should  not  cheat  the 
electorate  of  the  debate  about  which 
party  Is  best  suited.to  form  the  gov- 
ernmentfor  the  next  five  years." 

,  Mr  Mawhinney  and  Mr  Major, 
according  .to  a  Tory  source,  had' 
planned  a  press  conference  to  make 

a  clean  break  with  Mr  Hamilton. 

j  But  this  was  dropped  after 
protests  from  the  No  Turning  Back 
group,  the  20*trong  dutch  of  MPs 
fiercely  loyal  to  Baroness  Thatcher, 
which  includes  Mr  Hamilton  and 
ministers  such  as  Michael  Portillo, 
the  Defence  Secretary.  •  •  •  '  1 

1  The  internal  battle  haB  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  muddled  response  of 
Central  Office  last  weekend.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  it  briefed  journalists  that  Mr 
Major  wanted  Mr  Hamilton  out  On 
Sunday  this  remained  the  line,  but 


following  the  intervention  of  the 
right  wing,  the  message  on  Monday 
was  that  the  party  was  backing  off 
Mr  Hamilton.  At  least  one  MP  ex¬ 
pressed  "bewilderment"  at  the  sud¬ 
den  changes. 

There  was  even  more  bewilder¬ 
ment  when  Mr  Major  came  up  with 
yet  another,  version  late  on  Monday, 
aimed  at  bringing  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
troversy.  In  a  letter  to  all  Conserva¬ 
tive  constituency  chairmen,  Mr 
Major  denied'  accusations  that  he 
had  prorogued  Parliament  early  to 
defer  publication  of  the'  Downty  re¬ 
port  ' 

He  also  rejected  the  charge  that 
he  had  been  indecisive  in  failing  to 
force  the  Tatton  constituency  party 
to  drop  Mr  Hamilton.  ’’Under  our 
Conservative.partyimnstitution,  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  association,  the 
decision  to  contest  the  seat  ia  for 
the  candidate,"  he  said. 


He  added  that  the  Downey  report 
after  the  general  election  "may  ex¬ 
onerate  members  from  all,  or  most, 
serious  criticisms.  If  so,  all  well  and 
good".  But  if  it  is  “unfavourable,  the 
Conservative  party  will  put  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Parliament  and  its  reputa¬ 
tion  above  all  other  matters”. 

•  Friends  of  Sir  Michael  Hirst,  who 
resigned  as  the  Scottish  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  chairman  at  the  weekend 
after  admitting  to  "past  indiscre¬ 
tions’'  in  his  private  life,  claimed  that 
party  officials  had  falsely  told  him  q 
newspaper  dossier,  detailing  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  was  about  to  be  published 
and  he  should  resign. 

,  There  was  no  dossier  and  no 
story.  Without  the  resignation  state¬ 
ment  by  Hirst  the  newspapers  would 
have  had  nothing  to  write  about  — 
{ie  was  duped,"  one  source  said. 

Floundering  In  sleaze,  page  10 
Comment,  page  12 
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2  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Bengal  famine:  a  war 
crime  the  world  forgot 


UNCOVERING  the  truth  about 
the  Wehrmocht  taking  part  in 
major  crimes  during  the  last  war  is 
certainly  welcome  (What  did  you  do 
in  the  war,  Vater?  March  23).  Never¬ 
theless  historians’  concerns  with 
digging  out  the  facts  of  a  shameful 
past  are  often  too  selective.  While 
there  is  no  reason  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  the  exhibition  of  The 
War  of  Annihilation,  one  would 
hope  that  one  day  some  historian 
(British  or  Indian)  would  write  the 
definitive  chapter  of  the  British  Raj 
on  the  Bengal  famine  of  1943. 

Several  million  Indians  died  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ovens  of 
Auschwitz  were  running  at  full 
capacity.  All  the  Indian  leaders  (ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  Muslim  League 
and  die  Communist  Party)  had 
been  jailed  and  were  thus  prevented 
from  providing  relief.  The  censor¬ 
ship  and  the  martial  law  that  the 
British  government  had  clamped  on 
the  country  made  it  possible  that  no 
visual  documents  exist  to  testify  to 
that  genocide. 

My  students  and  university  col¬ 
leagues  in  Canada  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Winston  Churchill  denied 
the  Red  Cross  the  authority  and  the 
means  to  provide  humanitarian  aid 
in  accepting  and  distributing  the 
rice  offered  by  the  Japanese,  who 
had  by  then  occupied  Burma. 

At  Yalta,  Churchill  showed  more 
concern  for  the  Germans  who  were 
to  be  expelled  from  tile  western 
provinces  of  Poland  than  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Indians  ire  had  deliberately 
allowed  to  die. 

No  member  of  the  British  admin¬ 
istration  has  ever  expressed  a  word 
of  regret  over  this  human  disaster. 

In  1045,  when  a  reporter  asked 
Mahatma  Gandhi  what  he  thought  if 
the  forthcoming  Tokyo  and  Nurem-  I 


berg  trials,  he  replied,  “Why  is 
Churchill  not  being  tried  for  crimes 
against  humanity?”  Yet  two  years 
later  the  Indians  had  the  elegance  to 
ask  Lord  Mountbatten  to  slay  on  for 
one  more  year  as  the  governor- 
general  of  the  country.  It  was  Hindu 
humanism  that  enabled  the  British 
to  leave  the  Raj  like  gentlemen. 

The  history  of  the  colonies,  as 
overseas  extensions  of  the  metro- 
pole,  is  coterminous  with  the 
history  of  Great  Britain.  A  dispas¬ 
sionate,  definitive  history  of  the 
man-made  famines  within  the 
British  Empire  still  waits  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  —  even  though  the  word  “geno¬ 
cide1'  did  not  belong  to  the  lexicon 
of  the  imperial  administrators. 
DadPrithipaul, 

Edmonton,  Canada 


IT  WAS  with  some  surprise  that  I 
/  yet  again  came  across  that  hoary 
old  chestnut,  the  alleged  ignorance 
in  Central  Europe  of  German 
wartime  atrocities. 

In  September  1943,  soon  after  the 
signing  of  Italy’s  armistice  with  the 
Allied  powers,  the  German  military 
authorities  rounded  up  Italian  Army 
Reserve  officers  in  northeast  Italy 
and  announced  their  intention  to 
transport  them  to  concentration 
camps  in  Austria  and  south  Germany. 

My  father’s  arrest  during  that 
swoop  caused  utter  consternation  to 
our  whole  extended  family.  II  was  n 
given  that  anyone  who  found  them¬ 
selves  in  German  concentration 
camps  during  that  lime  would  not 
come  out  alive.  As  a  then  impres¬ 
sionable  seven-year-old,  1  vividly  re¬ 
member  the  persistent  talk  about 
the  mass  slaughter  of  inmates  and 
the  reportedly  common  practice  of 
using  their  corpses  for  tile  produc¬ 


tion  of  soap  and  lampshades  (1  was 
to  learn  well  after  tiie  war  about  the 
mattresses). 

Why  do  so  many  Germans,  and 
so  many  well-meaning  historians 
and  journalists  in  other  countries, 
adhere  to  the  naive  conviction  that 
the  wartime  mass  exterminations 
were  so  cleverly  kept  secret  that  no 
one  was  aware  of  them?  Wliat  do 
they  need  to  be  convinced? 

D  Bresson, 

Ivanhoe,  Victoria,  Australia 

Wrong  focus  on 
drug  problem 

STEPHEN  ROSENFELD  con¬ 
tributes  very  little  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  tiie  drug  problem  in 
America  or  in  other  Western  cul¬ 
tures  (Drug  War:  The  Enemy 
Within,  March  16).  In  writing  of  the 
"drug  plague",  Mr  Rosenfeld  should 
remind  us  that  tobacco  and  alcohol 
are  at  least  20  times  more  deadly 
than  cannabis,  even  when  rates  of 
use  of  each  of  these  three  sub¬ 
stances  are  taken  into  account. 

More  specifically,  while  reducing 
demand  for  the  abuse  of  legal  and  il¬ 
legal  drugs  is  good  social  policy,  Mr 
Rosenfeld’s  failure  to  move  beyond 
the  state’s  rhetoric  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  is  myopic.  A  more  useful  ana¬ 
lysis  would  focus  on  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  America’s  20th  century 
experiment  with  the  crimmalisation 
of  certain  mind-active  drugs  —  and 
ask  questions  about  the  economic, 
political  and  social  reasons  for  the 
continuation  of  this  regime. 

(Prof)  Neil  Royit. 

School  of  Criminology,  Simon  Fraser 
University,  Burnaby.  BC.  Canada 


IF,  DESPITE  the  fact  that,  as  the 
/  Falco  report  quoted  by  Stephen  S. 
Rosenfeld  states,  ”$34  million  in¬ 
vested  in  treatment  reduces  cocaine 
use  as  much  as  an  expenditure  of 
$783  million  for  source-country  pro¬ 
grams".  the  United  Slates  continues 
to  tackle  its  drug  problem  by  target¬ 
ing  the  producers  rather  than  the 
“flaws  and  Fissures  in  our  own  soci¬ 
ety"  that  many  think  must  be  looked 
Into,  must  not  one  conclude  that 
what  really  bottlers  US  policy  mak¬ 
ers  is  the  fact  that  the  drug  business 
is  not  US-run  and  owned  like,  say, 
Microsoft  and  Genera!  Motors? 
Bernardo  Uecamdn, 

Bogotti,  Colombia 

Czech  list  of 
grievances 

I  AG  REE  with  Michael  F  George's 
I  opinion  that  his  behaviour  in  a 
Czech  shop  spoke  very  well  of  his 
character.  (Service  with  a  growl, 
March  16).  He  portrays  himself  in 
his  article  very  well  as  a  man  with  an 
ego  which  is  dented  easily  by  as¬ 
sertive  women,  so  much  so  that  he 
has  to  fantasise  about  being  ex¬ 
tremely  rude  to  them.  His  opinion  of 
the  women  shop  assistants  also 
clouded  his  judgment  of  what  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  behaviour  in  a  market  soci¬ 
ety,  particularly  for  an  expatriate  in 
a  transitional  market  society. 

He  failed  to  see  that  using  the 
shop’s  coffee  grinder  for  goods  not 
bought  there  was  no  different  to 
taking  his  own  food  into  a  cate. 

Mr  George  also  gives  a  false  im¬ 
pression  of  the  quality  of  food  in  this 
part  of  Europe.  Sour  milk  is  a  key  in¬ 
gredient  in  many  dishes.  Generally,  I 
find  foot!  is  much  tastier  than  die 
mass-produced .  processed  products 
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in  the  West.  Some  vegetables  are 
somewhat  tired  after  the  long,  cold 
winter  but  imported  vegetables  can 
be  bought  —  by  those  who  can  af¬ 
ford  them.  However,  (he  cost  of 
basic  food  is  high  relutive  to  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  »ml  it  makes  no  sense  to 
increase  retail  prices  by  processing 
work  that  ircoplc  can  do  themselves 
—  such  ;is  washing  eggs! 

Shop  assistants  suffer  long  work¬ 
ing  hours,  low  wages  and  adverse 
working  conditions.  Hie  main  pre¬ 
occupation  in  my  local  food  shop  is 
not  service  but  guarding  against 
shoplifters.  Customers  may  not 
shop  without  a  basket  or  trolley,  but 
these  are  limited  in  order  to  curtail 
the  number  of  people  in  the  shop 
(who  are  watched  by  a  woman  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  slepladder).  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  shop  assistants  who 
pay  for  any  shortfall  in  inventory! 

Anti's  Nin  once  said  that  “we 
don’t  see  tilings  ns  they  are,  we  see 
them  as  we  are".  Mr  George’s  arti¬ 
cle  says  far  more  about  him  than  it 
does  about  its  subject  matter. 

Brenda  Wilkinson, 

Kosice,  Slovakia 

Jewish  sense 
of  disapproval 

rHE  caption  to  the  front-page 
photo  of  the  Jewish  girls  whose 
friends  were  murdered  (March  23) 
exposes  the  Guardian's  editorial 
bias.  Whenever  someone  in  Israel  is 
murdered  he  or  she  is  described  us 
an  Israeli,  never  as  Jewish.  If.  on  the 
oilier  hand,  an  Israeli  does  some¬ 
thing  nut  approved  by  the  Guardian, 
they  are  described  as  Jewish.  These 
children  were  killed  by  a  Jordanian 
soldier  because  they  were  Jewish. 

There  is  no  connection  between 
these  murders  and  the  housing  de¬ 
velopment  in  Jerusalem.  But  the 
Guurdinn  could  not  resist  ending 
(lie  caption  about  the  Mar  I  Ionia  de¬ 
velopment.  Since  (lie  Guardian  does 
not  approve  of  Mar  I  Ionia  it  is,  of 
course,  a  ’’new  Jewish  scttlerneiil”. 
Why  nieiilion  it  at  all?  Is  it  that  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  It  as  a  "new  Israeli 
settlement"? 

Mark  (l  hizarus, 

Melbourne ,  A  ustndia 


Nuclear  swings 
and  roundabouts 

\SOUH  editorial  Olio  cost  of  a 
/  free  nuclear  lunch,  March  l(i) 
rightly  points  out  that,  all  energy 
production  has  an  adverse  im|>act. 
Tiie  render  then  expects  a  quantita¬ 
tive  comparison  of  the  adverse  im¬ 
pacts  of  the  alternatives,  lending  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  which  form  of  en¬ 
ergy  production  him  the  least  im¬ 
pact,  and  vice  versa.  But  no;  the 
editorial  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  nuclear  power  alternative 
should  be  ruled  out. 

Careful  quantitative  comparisons 
are  needed,  by  competent  and  re¬ 
spected  entities  that  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  of  the  alternatives  being 
compared.  One  such  entity  charged 
with  this  task  is  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Panel  on  Climate  Change. 
One  conclusion  emerging  from  this 
and  parallel  studies  is  that  tiie  ad¬ 
verse  public  health  and  environ¬ 
mental  impacts  of  nuclear  power  are 
6rders  of  magnitude  less  than  those 
pf  the  economically  viable  alterna¬ 
tive  fuels  for  generating  electricity 
(coal,  gas,  oil)  for  the  same  quantity 
6f  electricity  generated. 

Ed  Rodwell ,  . 

Los  Altos,  California,  USA 


YZ  r  rr™  ^ 

/  that  the  Resolution  will  be  lb 
liral  British  prison  ship  “since  the 
n-ign  of  Victoria"  (Locals  tab 
flight  at  berth  of  monster,  March 
23).  Between  May  ond  0do£ 
BW7  the  Home  Office  used  a 
hastily  converted  enreferry  to  incar- 
eerntc  some  100  naylum-seekers. 
litis  ill-judged  experiment  ended  in 
ignominy  when,  during  the  storm 
of  October  16, 1987.  tiie  ferry  broke 
free  of  its  moorings  and  began  to 
sink  —  with  the  petrified  detainees 
on  board. 

Richard  Dunstau, 

Amnesty  international,  tendon 

\AfOULD  scientists  consider  it 
V  V  ethical  and  safe  to  clone 
healthy  sheep  for  use  in  cattle 
feed?  Since  human  beings  are 
already  tucking  into  genetic# 
enhanced  soya  and  tomatoes,  the 
launch  of  Dolly  mixture  into  the 
food  chain  would  surely  make  Utile 
difference. 

Brenda  tees, 

Manchester 


o  OIJERT  LACV1LLE  (U^l 
II  to  the  voice  of  Aids.  March  3)  1 
reports  the  director  of  Save  the ) 
Children  as  saying  that  they  love  | 
delivered  a  condom  to  every  staff  | 
member  inside  every  monthly , 
wage-packet".  One  condom?  Every ' 
month?  Gee.  I  wonder  why  that 
didn't  work . .  ■ 

Jaeky  Mallet! , 

Dltuiva,  Canada 


HAS  Nicholas  Sonnies  cor.ri-i 
itiiI  how  his  scandalous  tit* '■ 
nn-nl  nf  Gulf  war  veterans  b«| 
at  fir  (ivl  tin*  morale  of  those  serving 
in  the  armed  (owes?  Surely  Britain  « 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  destrw 
someone  holler  to  represent  lh«r 
interests  than  this  iimlflnplWf 
figure. 

Kenneth  1‘arkrs, 

Kyoto,  Japan 

A  A  IN  (SINKS  mid  Ml’s  cnughl 
I VI  with  their  fingers  in  the  M 
claim  they  were*  acting  in  thepuiwc 
interest.  Can  we  now  expect  IML 
should  the  Tories  be  returned  » 
j tower  in  May.  they  will  enact  lejjf 
lai  ion  to  lower  the  nge  when  efut 
dreii  run  distinguish  between  rjgm 
and  wrong  to  10  mid  raise  it  for  Mrs 
to,  say.  65-70? 

Knmvn  Grant, 

Birmingham 


‘  THERE  is  one  thing  that  might 
e  learned  from  the  conveniently 
ied  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
lint,  ns  in  tiie  United  States, 
c  of  the  election  should  not  « 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  “ 
ed  some  years  In  advance. 
vid  James, 
lham.  Oxford 
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Arab  leaders  urge  boycott  of  Israel 


Guardian  Reporters 


AFTER  an  emotional  appeal 
by  Yasser  Arafat,  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  president,  Arab  for¬ 
eign  ministers  last  weekend  called 
for  a  suspension  of  steps  towards 
normal  relations  with  Israel,  and  a 
restoration  of  the  Arab  boycott,  in 
protest  at  its  government's  decision 
to  proceed  with  a  Jewish  settlement 
in  Arab  east  Jerusalem. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously  at  the  Arab  League  meeting 
in  Cairo.  The  meeting  agreed  to  re¬ 
commend  that  states  close  down 
any  Israeli  missions  and  withdraw 
from  multilateral  Middle  East  talks. 

But  Egypt  and  Jordan,  the  two 
states  which  could  have  the  greatest 
impact,  appeared  to  be  exempt  from 
action  because  they  have  signed 
binding  peace  treaties  with  Israel 
The  ministers  met  as  thousands 
of  demonstrators  shouting  “Ven- 
geancel"  filled  streets  throughout 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  last 
weekend  to  vent  their  anger  at  the 
Israeli  construction  in  east 
Jerusalem  and  the  death  of  a  stu- 
dentahot  by  Israeli  troops. 

Israel’s  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  lamented  “a  virtual  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  peace  process". 

Israel  has  condemned  Arab 
moves  to  revive  the  economic  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  warned 
that  it  would  damage  the  Middle 
East  peace  process. 

Mr  Arafat  said:  “I  am  not  asking 
flhe  Israelis]  for  tiie  moon,  I  am 
asking  for  the  honest  implementa¬ 
tion  of  all  what  has  been  agreed 
upon.* 

Israeli  hopes  of  buying  natural 
gas  from  tile  emirate  of  Qatar  are 
now  in  jeopardy,  as  are  its  hopes  of 
upgrading  diplomatic  relations  with 
Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

On  Sunday  Palestinian  police 
largely  succeeded  in  creating  a 
buffer  between  protesters  and  Is¬ 
raeli  troops,  as  large  crowds  at- 


Palestinians  hurl  atones  at  Israeli  border  police  near  Ramailah,  In  the  West  Bank  photo:  abbas  moumani 


tended  the  funeral  of  Abdullah  1 
Khalil  Salah,  who  was  kilted  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  He  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
latest  bout  of  battles  between  West 
Bank  youths  and  Israeli  troops.  His 
corpse  was  borne  on  an  army 
stretcher  with  Palestinian  police 
providing  a  guard  of  honour. 

The  Palestinians  used  slingshots 
to  hurl  rocks  at  the  Israeli  troops, 
who  responded  with  rubber  bullets 
and  tear  gas.  Abdullah  was  left  lying 
unconscious  on  the  ground. 

After  die  funeral,  mourners 
stoned  Israeli  troops  In  the  centre  of 
Bethlehem,  where  Easter  Sunday 
visits  had  been  cancelled  for  200 


busloads  of  Christian  tourists.  The 
troops  responded  with  tear  gas  and 
rubber  bullets. 

On  Tuesday  Mr  Netanyahu  stud 
he  was  weighing  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment  to  achieve  a  broad  consensus 
for  a  final  peace  deal  with  the  Pales¬ 
tinians.  “I  am  definitely  considering 
it  but  I  have  not  taken  any  decision 
on  the  matter,"  he  told  Israeli  Army 
Radio. 

Mr  Netanyahu  said  that  Israel 
would  have  to  form  a  ’.’wide  national 
front”  once  the  final-status  talks  in 
the  Oslo  accords  got  under  way,  but 
it  was  unclear  whether  a  unity 


government  would  be  the  answer. 
“The  big  question  is  whether  a  unity 
government  would  create  such  a 
front  or  break  it  Would  It  be  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  unity  or  two  govern¬ 
ments,"  Mr  Netanyahu  said. 

•  Two  Palestinians  died  in  explo¬ 
sions  in  the  Gaza  Strip  on  Tuesday 
in  what  the  Israeli  army  called  sepa¬ 
rate  suicide  attacks. 

A  senior  Palestinian  security  offi¬ 
cial  said  police  were  trying  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  dead  men  in  an  attempt  to 
"clear  the  ambiguities”  surrounding 
their  deaths. 

Arafat  quandary  page  12 


Sharif  seeks 
to  boost 
PM’s  power 

Phil  QoodWfn  in  Islamabad 

I  N  A  revolutionary  move  for  poll- 
1  tics  in  Pakistan,  the  new  prime 
minister,  Nawaz  Sharif,  announced 
on  Monday  that  he  was  moving  to 
scrap  the  constitutional  provision 
that  gives  the  president  the  power 
to  dismiss  prime  ministers  and  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  measure  has  been  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Pakistan's  chronic  political  in¬ 
stability  since  it  was  introduced  in 
1985  by  General  Zia-ul-Haq.  Since 
then,  every  president  has  used  it 
and  the  last  lour  elected  prime  min¬ 
isters  have  been  removed  before 
the  end  of  their  terms. 

President  Farooq  Leghari  sacked 
Benazir  Bhutto  on  November  5  last 
year  on  disputed  charges  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  misrule,  and  dissolved  the  | 
national  assembly.  The  resulting 
election  on  February  3  brought  Mr 
Sharif  to  power  in  a  landslide. 

Mr  Sharif  made  his  announce¬ 
ment  in  a  countrywide  address  on 
state-controlled  television  and  radio. 

Since  he  was  sworn  in,  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Mr  Leghari  has  been 
deteriorating.  They  are  bitter  politi¬ 
cal  opponents.  The  president  has 
been  insisting  on  a  tight  grip  on 
policies,  and  has  persuaded  Mr 
Sharif  to  appoint  a  number  of  presi¬ 
dential  relatives  and  friends  to  key 
government  posts. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr  Leghari  was 
determined  to  be  a  key  player  and  if 
was  a  matter  of  time  before  Mr 
Sharif  was  sacked. 

in  his  broadcast,  Mr  Sharif  said 
the  president  had  ” willingly  agreed" 
to  the  constitutional  changes.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  he  had  no  choice.  After  his 
landslide  election  victory,  Mr  Sharif 
can  easily  command  the  two-thirds 
majority  in  parliament  needed  to 
force  through  tiie  change. 


Italy  blamed  for  deaths  at  sea  Rebels  deal  Mobutu  a  heavy  blow 


8tephon  Weeks  In  Tirana 

A  LBANIANS  angered  by  the 
TAsInklng  of  a  boat  carrying 
refugees  In  b  collision  with  an 
Italian  naval  ship  warned  Italian 
members  of  a  planned  multina¬ 
tional  security  force  to  stay  away 
from  the  southern  port  of  Vlore. 

“I  warn  Italian  soldiers  not  to 
come  to  Vlore,  otherwise  they 
will  be  killed, N  sold  Aida,  aged 
35,  who  attended  a  rally  of  about 
7,000  people  in  the  port  on 
Monday  to  mourn  the  dead. 

Politicians  and  the  public  ex¬ 
pressed  outrage  at  the  incident 
io  which  S3  people  were 
drowned,  and  President  Sail 
Berlsha  declared  a  national  day 
°f  mourning  on  Tuesday. 

The  crowded  boat,  which  sailed 
from  Vlore*  sank  on  Friday  last  : 
week  after  an  Italian  corvette  in¬ 
tercepted  it  in  the  Adriatic. 

Many  of  the  34  survtvors 
claimed  that  the  warship  Inten¬ 
tionally  rammed  their  craft,  said 
Albania's  ambassador, to  Italy, 
Pandell  Paako.  Albania’s  foreign 
jjlnlster,  Aijan  Starova*  wrote  to 
hia  Italian  counterpart,  Lam- 
,  r*°  DIni,  asking  for  an 
*n^®atigation. .  u  . 

But  the  Italian foreign  affairs 
JJjtaer*  Piero  Fhssino*  saldi 
Jhe  responsible  ones  are  those 
pomade  each  Albanlanpay a 


million  [Ure],  loaded  them 
aboard  a  rotten  boat  and  sent 
them  to  collide  with  the  navy.” 

Mr  Starova  told  the  parlia¬ 
ment:  “The  [mlsaingl  are  mostly 
women  and  children.  This  is  a 
national  tragedy.” 

The  corvette  was  enforcing 
Italy’s  policy  of  turning  back  ille¬ 
gal  refugees  trying  to  flee  wide¬ 
spread  civil  strife  in  Albania. 

The  anger  waB  especially 
strong  In  Vlore,  the  centre  of  the 
month-long  revolt  against 
President  Berisha.  Many  of  the 
refugees  who  died  came  from 
theport.  .  . 

.  The  self-styled  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  called  on  Italy  . 
to  compensate  the  families  of  the 
dead  end  do  everything  possible 
to  recover  the  bodies  and  send  . 

them  home -for  burial.  >  ■ 
Meanwhile  the  Albanian  par¬ 
liament  baa  voted  to  approve  a 
UN-sponsored  multinational 

force’s  deployment  to  protect  re¬ 
lief  operations  in  the  country.  ■■ 
Borne  has  pushed  ahead  with 
plans  for  a  multinational  force  of 
2,500  to  protectald  to  Albania.  ■ 
Athens  said  It  would  contribute 
about  >700  soldiers,  and  RomJ 
anla  said  it  would  send  400, 

,  But  diploniats  in  Tirana  said 
the  Italian-led  force  might  delay 
sending  troops  to  Vlore  because 
ofthe  town’s  hostility  to  Italy- 


Chris  McOreal  In 
Lubumbashl,  Zaire _ 

ZAIREAN  rebels  delivered  an¬ 
other  major  blow  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  Monday  by  seizing  a  key 
garrison  town  ahead  of  peace  talks 
scheduled  to  begin  in  South  Africa 
this  week. 

The  fall  of  Kamina,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  province  of  Shaba,  is  the  most 
severe  loss  for  President  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko’s  regime  since  rebels 
took  the  northern  capital  of  Kisan¬ 
gani  last  month. 

The  government  is  now  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  total  collapse  of -Its 
forces  in  Shaba,  where,  even  before 
tiie  rebels  arrived,  the  Zairean  army 
was  fleeing  local  uprisings.  The  re¬ 
gion’s  paramilitary  gendarmes  have 
said  they  will  defect  to  tiie  insur¬ 
gents.  .  •  ' 

The  rebel  Alliance  of  Democratic 
Forces  for.  the  Liberation  of-Confl* 
Zaire  may  be  seeking  Pew  victories 
to  strengthen  its  hand  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  talks  with  Mr .  Mobutu’s 
regime.  But  the  alliance  is  playing 
down  expectations  6f  an  early  end  to 
the  war,  insisting  that  negotiations 
can  only  be  held  with  Mr  Mobutu  or 
his  personal  envoy,  a'  condition 
Zaire’s  president  has  yet  to  agree  to 

publicly.  . . . 

Kamina  Is  a  key  military  and  air 
bafie  atithe  hub  of  a  road  and i  rail 
network  linking  Shaba's:  capital, 


Lubunabashi  with  the  strategic  dia¬ 
mond  mining  town  of  Mbuji-Mayi. 
As  Kamina  is  midway  between  the 
two  cities,  it  positions  the  rebels  to 
take  either  or  both  at  their  leisure. 

The  loss  of  Kamina  also  cuts  off 
the  means  of  escape  for  government 
troops  in  Lubumbashl,  tearing  them 
the  choice  ol  surrender  or  fleeing 
into  Angola  or  Zambia  when  the 
rebels  Anally  arrive. 

There  was  no  resistance  by  the 
tiny  force  of  150  soldiers  left  to  de¬ 
fend  the  garrison  town  after  the 
bulk  of  government  troops  with¬ 
drew.  In  what  has  become  (he  pat- 
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tern  for  rebel  assaults,  infiltrators 
entered  the  city  to  spread  word  that 
the  insurgents  were  on  their  way,  to 
set  government  soldiers  fleeing. 

Officers  commandeered  a  train 
and  two  small  track  maintenance 
vehicles  to  bolt  down  the  railway 
line.  Soldiers  seized  any  vehicles  to 
hand  for  their  getaway,  and  beat  up 
some  nuns  who  were  not  quick 
enough  to  hand  theirs  over.  •  ■ 

■  The  rebels  entered  Kamina  at 
2am  after  walking  more  than  160km 
along  the  railway  line  from  the  east 
A  few  hours  later,  a  passenger  tram 
rolled  In  from  the  north,  presenting 
the  liisurgents  with  a  new  means  of 
moving  troops  across  hundreds  of 
mlleB  of  eastern  Zaire. 

The  rebels  are !  meeting  little  re¬ 
sistance  in-  Shahai 1  and  In  some  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns' the  populations  are 
tenting  on  the  old  order  even  b& 
fore  the  rebels  arrive.  Young  mete 
some  organised  under  the  banner  of 
regional  political  parties,  have 'at¬ 
tacked  government'  soldiers  and 
village  chiefs;  appointed1  by  the 
government  have  resigned.  1  •••>■■ 

In  Liibumbashi,'  officers  of  the 
paramilitary  i  Katangan  gendarmes  I 
—  a  leftover'  from1  Shaba’s  various 
secessionist  str u  ggles  —  are  barely 
disguising’  their  intent  to  support 
the  rebels -at  the  first  sign  of  their 
approach.  "We  have  arms  and  are 

I  ready  to  fight  for  the  rebels,"  one 
commander  said. 
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City  turns  up  heat  against  Le  Pen 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
April  6l9Sf? 


Strasbourg  was  caught 

up  In  a  wave  of  exhilara¬ 
tion  after  a  weekend  of 
protests,  organised  by  the  city 
council,  against  the  congress  of 
the  extreme  rightwing  National 
Front,  writes  Peter  Hillman. 

Aa  shopkeepers  swept  up  bro¬ 
ken  glass  last  Sunday  after 
sporadic  clashes  between  police 
and  protesters,  last  Saturday’s 
50,000-strong  march  was  hailed 
as  the  city’s  biggest  turnout 
since  the  liberation  in  1945.  It 
was  also  France’s  largest 
demonstration  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  Influence  of  the  for  right. 

Police  used  tear  gas  to  dis¬ 
perse  a  handful  of  protesters 
who  tried  to  break  through  a 
cordon  to  reach  the  auditorium. 

They  also  clashed  with  demon¬ 
strators  at  a  free  rock  concert  in 


Russians 
unite  in 
pay  anger 


James  IVleek  In  Moscow 


AN  UNPRECEDENTED  rain¬ 
bow  of  opposition  colours  hung 
over  Russia’s  streets  and  squares  on 
Thursday  last  week  as  Irade  union¬ 
ists  rallied  with  communists,  liber¬ 
als,  neo-fascists  and  nationalists  in 
protest  ngainst  billions  of  dollars  in 
unpaid  wages  and  pensions. 

Police  estimated  that  1.8  million 
people  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
day  of  protest,  a  mix  of  marches  and 
strikes  organised  by  the  labour 
movement  Union  sources  put  the 
figure  at  4  million.  The  organisers 
had  hoped  for  a  turnout  of  20  million. 

Nevertheless,  the  sight  of  young 
workers  under  the  blue  flag  of  the 
official  trade  union  organisation 
mingling  with  elderly  communists 
under  their  red  banners  will  send  a 
warning  to  President  Boris  Yeltsin’s 
government. 

In  a  characteristic  attempt  to  de¬ 
flect  blame  from  himself  for  the 
$9  billion  in  salaries  and  pensions 
owed  by  the  state  and  privatised 
companies.  Mr  Yeltsin  said  that  the 
demonstrator*’  demands  were 
"fair".  8nd  that  lie  had  often  told  the 
government  to  pay  its  debts. 

There  waa  no  sign  that  his  words 
were  received  with  any  more 
credulity  than  Viktor  Cherno¬ 
myrdin’s  were  when  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  promised  last  week  to  dish  out 
trillions  of  roubles  to  ease  the  salary 
backlog. 

In  ceattnl  Moscow,  about  50,000 
demonstrators  gathered  at  a  rally  on 
the  sloping  expanse  of  cobbles  at 
die  southern  approach  to  Red 
Square. 

In  bright  sunshine  and  sub-zero 
temperatures,  they  chanted  de¬ 
mands  for  Mr  Yeltsin  to  resign,  and 
carried  placards :  denouncing  Mr 
Chernomyrdin's  new  deputy,  Anar 
toly  Chubais,  seen  as  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  most  hated  economic 
adventures  of  the  last  five  years.- 
•  President  Yeltsin  gave,  the  green 
light  on  Monday,  to -a  draft  treaty  on 
union  with  Belarus,  despite  liberals' 
fears  that  it  would  sign  away  some 
of  his  powers  to.  a  hardliner.. 

The  draft  provides  for  a  union  of 
independent  states  with  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  foreign,  economic  and 
military  policies, . 

Comment,  pa  go  12 


I  the  city  centre,  firing  tear  gas  at 
I  hundreds  of  young  people  after 
cars  were  set  on  fire  and  bottles 
lobbed  at  police.  Authorities 
said  34  people  were  arrested. 

As  the  Front  conference  took 
place,  Strasbourg  organised 
events  ranging  from  Sunday's 
"citizens’  breakfast”  to  a  grand 
picnic  on  Monday.  "We  want  to 
keep  up  the  protest  momen¬ 
tum, ”  tiie  mayor,  Catherine 
Trautmann,  said. 

Jeon-Marie  Le  Pen,  who  was 
re-elected  without  opposition  bb 
the  Frontfa  leader,  condemned 
the  march  as  "an  attack ...  In 
the  name  of  woolly-headed 
human  rightism  and  profes¬ 
sional  anti-racism”. 

The  conference  set  out  an  am¬ 
bitious  legislative  programme, 
Including  the  Introduction  ofa 


preference  in  education,  jobs 
and  social  benefits  for  "native- 
born”  French.  The  programme 
would  bar  France  from 
European  monetary  union,  de¬ 
port  Immigrants,  whether  legnl 
or  not,  and  empower  dtizenB  to 
pass  laws  by  referendum. 

Mr  Le  Pen  won  15  per  cent  of 
the  vote  In  the  1995  presidential 
elections,  with  hard-right  end 
populist  appeals  against  political 
corruption,  unemployment, 
crime  and  immigrants. 

The  growing  influence  of  the 
Front  in  France  weighed  heavily 
in  the  centre-right  government’s 
decision  last  week  to  tighten 
immigration  laws. 

Opinion  polls  suggest  the 
Front  is  Increasingly  popular 
among  the  young,  aged  18-24.  A 
stall  in  the  conference  hall  was 


doing  a  brisk  trade  in  T-shirts, 
sweaters  and  baseball  hats 
carrying  the  Front  logo. 

The  party  is  opposed  to  the 
European  Union,  but  Mr  Le  Pen 
proposed  a  “Euro-Nnt”  grouping 
of  nationalist  parties,  after 
speeches  by  rightwing  national¬ 
ist  leaders  from  Spain,  Belgium, 
Germany  nnd  elsewhere  in 
Europe, 

The  conference,  wlilcli  ended 
on  Monday,  denounced  a 
decision  by  the  French  foreign 
ministry  to  deny  visas  to  a 
Serbian  contingent.  There  was 
no  representative  from  Britain, 
though  the  inarch  wns  joined  by 
protestcra  from  Britain, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium. 

On  Monday  four  Front 
members  were  detained  for 
posing  as  policemen  and  arrest¬ 
ing  two  anti-Front  protesters  In 
Strasbourg,  a  state  prosecutor 
said. 


The  Week 


War  crimes  put  justice  in  the  dock 


Karan  Coleman  In  Sarajevo 

BOSNIA'S  manner  of  conducting 
war  crimes  proceedings  is  rais¬ 
ing  doubts  whether  the  accused  are 
getting  a  fair  hearing.  Eight  are 
under  way,  including  two  cases 
being  heard  in  the  absence  of  the 
accused.  But  the  problems  of  justice 
in  the  divided  country  are  long¬ 
standing. 

Sretko  Damjanovic,  a  Bosnian 
Serb,  was  convicted  in  1993  of  geno* 
ride  and  war  crimes  against  civil¬ 
ians,  even  though  two  of  the  men  he 
is  supposed  to  have  murdered  are 
alive  and  welL 

.  Damjanovic  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Bosnian  Serb  army  who  strayed  into 
enemy  Muslim  territory  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1992.  He  was  arrested  and  three 
months  later  convicted  of  murder¬ 
ing  seven  Muslims.  He  said  he  was 
beaten  info  signing  a  confession 
admitting  the  murders!  | 

His  lawyer  found  two  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  tfetims  alive. last  autumn,  and 
is  pressing  for  a  retrial.  He. said  that 


Darryanovic's  forced  confession  nnd 
that  of  another  Bosnian  Serb  who 
implicated  Damjanovic  at  the  trial, 
put  his  client  unfairly  behind  bars. 

Savima  Sail,  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Human  Rights  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  said:  “Here  everybody  will  say 
they  will  have  a  fair  .trial,  but . . .  it’s 
really  questionable.  Because  to 
have  a  fair  trial  you  need  an  inde¬ 
pendent  court  Is  our  court  system 
independent?  I  say  no.” 

There  are  other  problems,  too. 
Bosnia  is  divided  into  the  Bosnian 
Serb  republic  and  the  Muslim-Croat 
federation.  Witnesses  are  often  too 
scared  to  cross  the  boundary  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  fearing  arrest  or  in¬ 
timidation.  The  entities  have 
separate  judicial  systems,  and  the 
republic  allows  only  lawyers  from 
its  bar  association  to  appear  in  its 
courts.  That  can  mean  a  Serb 
lawyer  defending  a  Muslim  accused 
of  war  crimes  against  Serbs. 

At  present  seven  Muslim  men  are 
being  held  for  trial  in  a  Bosnian 
Serb  prison  in  northern  Bosnia. 


They  say  they  are  survivors  of  the 
1995  Srebrenica  massacre,  who 
were  advised  by  Dutch  UN  troops 
to  flee  through  the  forests  when  the 
town  wns  on  the  point  of  falling  to 
the  Bosnian  Serb  army. 

Last  May,  after  living  in  a  cave  for 
10  months,  six  of  them  came  across 
American  peacekeeping  troops  who 
handed  them  over  to  the  Bosnian 
Serb  police  because  they  were  car¬ 
rying  weapons  illegally.  The  seventh 
was  found  later  in  the  same  forest. 

They  have  been  charged  with  of¬ 
fences  ranging  from  illegal  posses^ 
sion  of  weapons  to  the  murder  of 
four  Serbs  and  a  Muslim.  They  have 
had  difficulty  getting  the  right 
lawyers  to  defend  ' them  and  proper 
access  to  all  the  evidence.  One 
lawyer  says  sdme  of  them  were 
beaten  into  signing  false  statements. 
•  The  UN  envoy  for  missing  per¬ 
sons  in  former  Yugoslavia,  Manfred 
Nowak,  has  resigned  in:  protest  at 
the  lack  of  progress  In  accounting 
for  25,000  still  missing  after  the 
Bosnian  war. ... 


the  United 
W  States  believe  that  Hani 
Abdel  Rahim  al-Saycgh,  the 
Saudi  man  arrested  in  Canada 

on  suspicion  of  being  involved  in 

Inst  year’s  Dhahran  bombiiw 
tiint  killed  19  US  airmen,  waa  In 
uic  pay  of  Iranian  secret  service, 
Washington  Post,  page  15 


I  NVESTIGATORS  in  California 
I  hove  Identified  the  bodies  of 
39  members  of  a  bizarre  cult 
who  committed  suicide  in  the 
belief  that  a  spaceship  following 
Ilnle-Bopp  comet  would  take 
them  to  heaven. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


JUDGE  PMIlip  Williams  In 
New  York  ruled  that  an  IRA 
attack  on  a  police  barracks  in 
Northern  Ireland  waa  not  a 
terrorist  act.  He  overturned  the 
US  immigration  authorities’  at¬ 
tempt  to  deport  an  ex-IRA  mem¬ 
ber  who  carried  out  the  attack. 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton  has 
chosen  General  Wesley  I 
Clark  as  commander  of  Natoand 1 
US  forces  in  Europe. 


NINETEEN  people  died  and  I 
more  than  80  were  injured  j 
when  a  train  was  derailed  near  | 
Pamplona  in  northern  Spain,  In  | 
the  country’s  worst  mil  crash.  | 

_  ...  _ I 


Jl  IRY  selection  lias  begun  ■ 
amid  tight  security  in  Dow  1 
for  the  (rini  of  Gulf  war  veteran 
Timothy  McVeigh,  accused  of 
blowing  up  a  federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  April  1995. 


Following  the  Haini 

I  jima's  visit  to  Taiwan,  tiie 
Taipei  government  is  to  allocate 
-S 1 80,000  for  a  liaison  office  of 

the  Tibetan  government-! n-exile. 


PACHA  New  Guinea's  govern¬ 
ment  appointed  John  Giheno 
as  caretaker  prime  minister  to 
replace  Sir  Julius  Chan,  who 
stood  aside  ninid  protests  at  bis 
hiring  of  mercenaries  to  quell  s 
rebellion  on  Bougainville  island. 


warrant  for  former  Argentine 
president  Leopoldo  Galtieri  for 
his  alleged  role  In  the  killing0* 
three  Spaniards  during  ; 
Argentina’s  “dirty  war”. 

A  YEMEN  gunman  has  been 
condemned  to  death  by 

firing  squad  for  killing  a 

headmistress,  a  teacher  and 
three  children  in  an  atfccK  at  wo 
schools  in  the  capita^  Sana  ®.  . 

ANGOLA’S  rival tatiem^* 
agreed  to  establish  a 
ment  of  national  unity  onAp™  .. 

11,  the  UN  special  eiwtyto*;; 
Angola  announced. 

■  .  1  •  1  . 

1m  HE  US  and  European  iW®1 
are  heading 

fledged  meat  imports 
after  foiling  to  resolve  dm**™ 
over  inspection  rules* '  '  ' 
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Professor  sacked  for  daring  to  speak  of  gays 


Kathy  Evans  In  Kuwait  City 

A  WOMAN  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  her  professorial 
chair  at  Kuwait  university  for 
suggesting  that  homosexuality  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  emirate. 

Dr  Mia  Shoaib,  aged  31,  claimed 
that  lesbianism  was  rampant  among 
students  and  that  she  had  witnessed 
two  women  making  love  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  toilets.  One  of  them  was 
heavily  veiled,  a  manner  of  dress 
normally  associated  with  militant 
Islam. 

The  professor  made  the  remarks 
during  an  informal  conversation 
with  a  student,  who  later  published 
them  in  a  local  magazine,  al-Hadaf, 


which  is  now  being  sued  for 
obscenity. 

In  the  Middle  East,  homosexual¬ 
ity  truly  is  the  love  that  dare  not 
speak  itt  name.  The  issue  of  gay 
rights  has  never  been  raised  and 
most  gays  are  still  very  much  in  the 
closet  Many  live  in  fear  of  being 
discovered,  for  in  a  number  of 
states,  such  as  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  homosexual  acts  between 
consenting  adults  are  a  capital 
offence. 

Since  her  comments.  Dr  Shoaib 
has  faced  an  investigation  by  the 
university  authorities  and  hints,  she 
claims,  of  her  citizenship  being 
withdrawn. 

Dr  Faiza  Khorafi,  the  female  pres¬ 


ident  of  Kuwait  University,  who  was 
responsible  for  her  dismissal, 
claims  that  homosexuality  does  not 
exiBt  in  Kuwait  “Ours  is  a  Muslim 
society  and  homosexuality  is 
against  Islam,”  she  says. 

Dr  Shoaib  maintains  that  the 
segregation  of  men  and  women  in 
Muslim  societies  has  generated  a 
repressive  sexual  climate.  “Sexual¬ 
ity  is  locked  up  and  is,  therefore, 
being  expressed  in  unorthodox 
forms,”  she  said  in  an  interview. 
The  gay  lifestyle  in  the  West  is 
much  more  healthy.  Western  gays 
are  honest  about  their  sexuality.” 

Dr  Shoaib  read  philosophy  at 
Birmingham  university.  In  Gulf 
terms  she  could  be  classified  as  the 


region’s  first  radical  feminist,  argu¬ 
ing  for  such  feminist  ideals  as  a 
woman  haring  control  of  her  own 
body  and  the  right  to  pursue  her 
sexual  identity  and  choose  her 
husband. 

Her  controversial  views  have 
divided  the  establishment  The 
under-secretary  of  tiie  education 
ministry,  Dr  Rasha  Sabah,  describes 
as  “a  dinosaur  mentality”  the  belief 
that  homosexuality  does  not  exist  in 
Kuwait.  Dr  Shoaib’s  dismissal  has 
yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  minister. 

One  leading  liberal  member  of 
parliament  Abdullah  Nibarri,  com¬ 
ments:  "Homosexuality  is  not  only 
prevalent  In  our  society,  it  is  part  of 


our  culture.  Men  used  to  go  to  sea 
for  long  periods,  and  homosexuality 
among  men  is  not  abhorrent  partic¬ 
ularly  for  IhoBe  who  play  the  role  of 
men.” 

In  contrast  the  information  min¬ 
ister,  Sheikh  Saoud  al-Nasser  al- 
Sabah,  says  the  professor's 
comments  have  “defamed  foe  uni¬ 
versity  and  its  students”. 

"We  know  there  are  gays  in 
Kuwait  but  we  are  not  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  They  are  hidden  and  should 
remain  so,”  the  sheikh  says. 

University  professors  say  the 
case  has  implications  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  of  both  teachers  and 
students  at  tiie  university.  One  fe¬ 
male  professor  was  forced  to  submit 
to  an  investigation  recently  after 
being  accused  by  an  Islamic  militant 
i  student  of  teaching  the  theories  of 
Darwin. 


Olympics 
shares  flop 


Mark  Milner  and 
Christopher  ZInn  In  Sydney 


AUSTRALIA  is  facing  one  of  the 
biggest  share  flops  in  its  his¬ 
tory  after  investors  cold-shouldered 
an  innovative  package  aimed  at 
financing  the  building  of  the  Sydney 
2000 Olympic  stadium. 

Final  figures  for  the  A$364.4  mil¬ 
lion  ($285  million)  issue,  which 
closed  on  Thursday  last  week,  have 
not  yet  been  released,  but  the  lake- 
up  is  less  than  5*3  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  banks  involved  in 
llie  offer.  Some  repurls  suggest  tiint 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  shares 
have  been  sold  despite  a  longer 
than  usual  offer  period  and  a  closing 
I  date  that  has  been  delayed  twice. 

'  The  issue  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  bulk  of  the  A$463  million 
needed  to  build  the  110,000-seater 
stadium. 

Australian  analysis  say  the  offer 
(lopped  because  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive.  Investors  were  asked  to  stump 
up  A$ 10,000  for  a  “gold"  package, 
which  promised  a  seat  at  every 
Olympic  event  to  be  staged  in  the 
stadium,  stadium  membership  for 
30  yenrs  and  1,000  shares  in  the  sta¬ 
dium  company. 

For  those  prepared  to  pay 
A$33,Q0Q  (only  just  below  a  year's 
average  income  In  Australia)  a  plat¬ 
inum  pass  offered  two  seats,  as  well 
as  membership  privileges  nnd 
shares.  •  •  •  '  • 

1  However,  the  issue’s  flop  will  not 
affect  the  financing  programme,  be¬ 
cause  the  offer  was  underwritten 
(effectively  guaranteed)  by  four  big 
financial 1  Institutions:  ANZ  Securi¬ 
ties,  Macquarie  Bank,  Deutsche 
Morgan  Grenfell  and  ABN  Amro 
Hoare  Govelt.  • 

These  will  hfivfc’tb  come  up' with 
the  balance  of  the  foods  that  the' 
issue  was  to  have  raised,  but  they 
will  be'  able  to  offset  their  exposure 
over  the  coming  years'  by  selling  the 
Sold  and  pktimlm  packages  left1  • !  ■ 

:  An  'ABN  ■  'Amro  spokesman  "  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  less'thah  60  per  cent1 
takekip,  said:  *You 1  have 1  to  look  St 
the:  longer '  "terln.  As-  2000'1  apJ 
preaches;  ike  ekpect  investors'  ititeri 
est 1  in 1  both'  ■  the  ■  Olympics  and  the1 
stadium  to  Increase/'  ■'  ■  11 

He  pointed  out  that  when 'the 
Dutbh  Boccei' clbb 1  'Ajax'1  'offered 
boxes'  and1  Seats-  in  its  new  ATnsteW 
dam  stadium  interest  had  been  lim¬ 
ited  whiled  tiie :  ptoject-  was ;  o'n!  ■  the 
drawing  boaW.1  •  But  o'lice  the  sta-' 
dium  was  being'  built  “people  were 
offering •  to  i  pay  two '  or  three'  times 
the  original  price  for  the  boxes”.  ,l; 


HEAD  OFFSHORE 
FOR  HIGH  INTEREST 
PAID  GROSS. 

UP  TO 


Our  new  Offshore  30  Accoimr 
delivers  more  than  high  interest. 

Because  the  Account’s  based  in 
Guernsey,  wc  can  pay  interest  gross 
without  deducting  tax.* 

Which  is  good  news  if  yau'rc  .in 
expatriate,  foreign  national  or, 
indeed,  a  UK  residenr  who  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  tax  planning. 

Yon  also  get  the  choice  of  >our 
interest  paid  monthly  or  annually 


AMOUNT 

YOU 

INVEST 


MONTHLY 
INTEREST 
H  DROSS 

MQMTHLV 
INTEREST 
H  GROSS 

C  A.R  i 

6.55 

6  75 

6.46 

6  65 

6  41 

6.00 

6.36 

6.55 

You  can  make  penalty  free 
withdrawals  by  giving  us  30  days 
notice.  Or  you  can  gain  access 
immediately  with  30  days  loss  of 
interest  on  the  amount  yon  withdraw. 

It’s  an  opportunity  that's  hard  to 
beat.  Invest  right  away  with  £10,000 
or  more, 

,  For  full  derails  and  your  application 
form,  yon  can  call  the  number  below 
at  any  time  and  leave  a  message.  Or 
complete  and  return  the  coupon. 

Please  note,  applications  can  only 
be  made  by  post. 

01481718  121 

Offehore30 
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6  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


China  preys  on 
American  minds 


guardian  weekly 

Apnie  1097 


THEN  WE 

WANT  OUR 

MONEY  &ACK 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

THE  German  embassy  in 
Washington  recently  began 
keeping  track  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  US  congressmen  and  sena¬ 
tors.  There  was  no  sinister  motive, 
more  a  kind  of  curiosity.  It  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  large  numbers  planning  to 
emulate  Speaker  Newt  Gingiich  anti 
visit  China  this  Easter,  and  thought 
something  significant  might  be  up. 
The  result  of  Us  researches  re¬ 
vealed  that  just  over  25  per  cent  of 
all  current  members  of  Congress 
have  been  to  China  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  barely  10  [ter  cent  have 
visited  Europe. 

Although  the  Germans  are  a  bit 
dismayed  at  this  suggestive  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  great  shift  of  American 
attention  from  Europe  to  Asia,  it  can 
be  seen  as  good  news  for  Euro¬ 
peans.  Even  though  American 
troops  are  deployed  in  Bosnia  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Nato  alliance 
is  supposed  to  be  the  big  foreign 
policy  issue  of  the  year,  transatlantic 
relations  are  not  a  political  problem 
In  the  United  Slates,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  its  Pacific  policy  in  gen¬ 
eral,  nor  of  China  in  particular. 

tn  the  course  of  the  past  week, 
that  fraction  of  the  American  public 
mind  that  was  not  obsessed  by  n  sad 
band  of  UFO  cultists  committing 
mass  suicide  in  San  Diego  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  what  the  Germans 
hnd  discovered.  Half  thfc  US  govern¬ 
ment  had  juat  visited,  or  wore  cur¬ 
rently  in,  Hejjing.  The  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright,  had  been 
there,  preparing  Ihe  way  for  Inst 
week’s  visit  by  Vice-President  A1 
Gore,  who  seems  to  have  avoided 
running  into  Gingrich  and  the  other 
30-odd  cruising  congressfoik. 

The  only  news  to  emerge  from  all 
this  Chinoiserie  was  that  Gingrich 
now  agrees  with  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  that  a  policy  of  hopeful  en¬ 
gagement,  accompanied  by  lots  of 
nagging  over  human  rights,  fair 
trade  and  a  decent 'redpect  for  the 
rights  and  independence  of  neigh¬ 
bours,  is  the  only  one  that  makes 
9ense.  Gingrich,  who  like  most  Re¬ 
publicans  has  a  soft  spot  for  plucky 
little  Taiwan,  was  last  year  leaping 
to  Its  defence  against  China’s 
provocative  military  exercises.  Ac¬ 
cusing  China  of  “acts  of  terrorism”, 
he  sounded  then  like  a  pocket 
Churchill  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  Not 
any  more.  Gingrich  seems  finally  to 
have  realised  that  the  Taiwanese 
were  themselves  deeply  embar¬ 
rassed  by  their  noisy  American 
friends,  and  were  rather  less 
alarmed  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  when  a  gigantic  regional 
superpower  claiming  their  territory 
started  fttinJng  missiles  down  in 
pointed  proximity  to  the  main  sea 


lanes  into  Taiwan's  main  port.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  did  little  to  diminish  Tai¬ 
wan’s  massive  investments,  in 
China.  . 

-This  is  a  society  in  transition,  and 
its  most  painful  parts  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Americans  to  understand. 
We  have  to  find  a  way  to  work  to¬ 
gether,"  Gingrich  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  after  meeting  China’s  President 
Jiang  Zemin.  He  told  the  Chinese 
leader  that  lie  would  hold  Congress 
to  die  traditional  agreement  that  the 
US  recognises  Taiwan  as  part  of 
China,  and  broadly  endorsed  the 
Clinton  administration’s  line  on 
“engagement". 

This  pleased  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Beijing-based  US  business  council, 
a  formidable  group  of  US  executives 
whose  corporate  lobbies  back  in 
Washington  have  worked  hard  to 
ensure  that  no  US  politician  dare 
confront  the  engagement-trade- 
investment  model.  There  ought  to 
be  scandal  in  the  way  greedy  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations  scurry  to  serve 
Beijing's  interests;  witness  how  the 
new  and  grand-sounding  China  Nor¬ 
malisation  Initiative  works  out  of 
Boeing's  Washington  office.  Let  us 
pass  over  the  fiat  Chinese  consul¬ 
tancy  fees  earned  by  those  former 
secretaries  of  state,  Dr  Henry 
Kissinger  and  General  Alexander 
Haig,  and  overlook  the  latest  Clin¬ 
ton  campaign  fund-raising  scandals, 
and  simply  note  how  well  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  learnt  to  play  by  Wash¬ 
ington's  sordid  rules. 

Bill  Clinton  tried  to  break  the  cor¬ 
porate  stranglehold  on  China  policy 
during  his  1992  election  campaign 
with  his  pledge  to  "stop  coddling 
tyrants  in  Beijing".  Within  a  year, 
Clinton  had  been  steered  bock  into 
line,  supporting  the  renewal  of 
China's  Most  Favoured  Nation 
trading  status,  and  spouting  that 
pious  realpolitik  word  "engage¬ 
ment".  which  has  now  goL  China 
edging  out  Japan  as  the  country 
with  Ihe  biggest  trade  surplus  with 
the  US. 

So  it  was  remarkable,  nud  rather 
cheering,  Hint  the  irrepressible  Gin¬ 
grich  also  found  the  nerve  to  tell  the 
assembled  American  businessmen 
that  Cliina's  human  rights  were  also 

There  ought  to  be 
scandal  in  the  way 
US  corporations 
scurry  to  serve 
Beijing's  Interests 

their  problem.  “It  Is  not  enough  to 
say,  when  they  lock  people  up, 
'Look  at  my  profit  margin’.  No  one 
in  the  US  will  support  a  policy  of 
profits  for  prisoners  ...  If  Hong 
Kong  disintegrates  [once  China 
takes  over!,  we  will  all  find  It  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  open  dialogue  with 
China  for  two  or  three  years.  Any  of 
you  who  think  otherwise  have  zero1 
understanding  of  the  American 
system.” 

Two  or  three  years  sounds  :  a 
dispiritingly  short  period  for  the 
West  to  mourn  what  would  presum¬ 
ably  be  a  ruthless  crushing  of  free 
speech,  a  free  press  and  free  mar¬ 
kets  which  have  built  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  achievement  of  modern 
Hong  Kong.  Even  as  it  is  swallowed, 
Hong  Kong  will  finally  allow  the 


British  empire  to  die  with  the  claim  | 
that  it  has  produced  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  colonial  experiment  in  his¬ 
tory.  or  at  least  since  that  fust 
British  effort  that  produced  the  US. 
But  two  or  three  years  it  will  be. 
That  was  how  long  the  US  allowed 
die  massacre  of  Tiananmen  Square 
to  overshadow  American  foreign 
policy.  The  Japanese  were  back 
doing  business  within  a  year;  die 
Europeans  took  slightly  longer. 

Still.  Gingrich  told  the  Chinese 
what  he  really  thought  about  their 
unpleasant  system.  Few  people  can 
do  this  better  than  Newt,  when  Ihe 
force  is  with  him,  and  the  flow  was 
strong  as  he  addressed  a  class  of 
100  future  Chinese  diplomats  at  the 
Foreign  Affairs  College  in  Beijing. 

"Americans  cannot  remain  silent 
about  the  basic  lack  of  freedom  — 
speech,  religion,  assembly,  the 
press  —  hi  China,"  he  began.  “In 
the  mo9t  basic  sense,  we  are  simply 
asking  the  Chinese  government  to 
enforce  its  own  constitution,”  which 
promises  that  these  rights  will  be 
guaranteed.  The  Chinese  students 
were  polite  enough  to  restrain  their 
guffaws,  before  they  parroted  die 
usual  guff  about  China's  behaviour 
in  Hong  Kong  being  “nn  internal 
matter"  once  the  colony  reverts  to 
Beijing’s  tender  mercies. 

"You’re  right,”  Gingrich  replied. 
"China  hnB  Lite  right  to  eliminate  all 
freedoms  In  Hong  .Kong.  But  we 
have  the  right  to  react  to  that .  . . 
Americans  are  not  defined  by  being 
while  or  Aslan  or  black;  we  are  de¬ 
fined  by  freedom.  So  if  you  say: 
'Let’s  have  a  relationship  but  please 
don't  talk  about  freedom',  I  can’t 
speak.  I  have  nothing  to  say.  We  do 
not  see  our  insistence  on  freedom 
os  an  inappropriate  intrusion  on  an* 
other  country’s  internal  affairs.  We 
see  it  as  the  greatest  gift  we  can 
offer  the  world." 

Stirring  words,  and  at  moments 
such  as  this  it  is  hard  not  to  cheer 
him.  But  try  replacing  the  word 
“freedom"  with  the  wor^  “commu¬ 
nism",  and  put  that  same  speech  in 
the  mouth  of  Lenin  or  Stalin,  and  it 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
predict  how  Gingrich  would  react 
But  one  can  hardly  imagine  the 
American  Foreign  Sendee  school  of 
die  day  inviting  Lenin  or  Stalin  to 
address  them,  as  the  Chinese  in¬ 
vited  straight-talking  Newt 

Of  course,  anybody  could  inrite 
A1  Gore  to  anything,  confident  that 
he  would  not  upset  any  host,  say 
anything  out  of  place  or  use  the 
wrong  fork  or  chopstick.  Gore  was 
beautifully  brought  up  by  his  US 
senator  father,  went  to  the  right 
schools  (St  Alban's  and  Harvard) 


and  did  the  right  thing  (went  to 
Vietnam,  a  war  he  opposed,  because 
daddy  faced  a  tough  re-election).  He 
has  always  done  the  right  tiling. 

Indeed,  even  though  Gore  in  pri¬ 
vate  is  bright  nnd  humorous,  when 
he  feels  that  he  is  in  the  public  eye. 
he  freezes  and  loses  about  <10  years. 
The  good  little  boy  who  was  raised 
in  a  plush  Washington  hole!  suite 
re-emerges,  and  the  thought 
crosses  the  mind  that  one  reason 
Clinton  picked  Gore  for  Veep  was 

Gore’s  staff  admitted 
the  unsavoury  Issue 
of  Chinese  donations 
to  the  Democrats 
had  come  up 

that  nobody  could  represent  Amer¬ 
ica  at  state  funerals  more  solemnly 
than  Gore.  If  good  ninnncrs  re¬ 
quired,  lie  could  even  play  the 
corpse. 

Ou  his  China  trip,  the  good  llule 
boy  went  to  see  the  terracotta  sol¬ 
diers  of  Xian,  looked  at  them  very 
conscientiously  nnd  said,  three 
times,  that  this  sight  was  “n  wonder 
of  tho  world".  Then  lie  went  over  to 
Ihe  press  corps  to  confide  mini  ho¬ 
of  Ills  self-deprecatory  jokes.  "How 
do  you  tell  A1  Gore  from  a  terra¬ 
cotta  soldier?”  he  asked,  nnd  paused 
before  giving  the  answer:  “He’s  thr 
stiff  one."  It  is  as  though  Gore  wen* 
congenitally  schizoid,  with  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  personalities  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  life.  The  only  way  he 
can  reconcile  the  two  is  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  A1  to  tell  feeble  jokes  about  the 
public  Gore,  a  figure  who  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  mistaken  for  a  robot. 

After  his  talks  with  the  Chinese 
leadership,  the  public  Gore  shifted 
easily  into  higher  robotics  to  Intone: 
“We  made  true  progress  In  lending 
forward  momentum  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  China,  while  making  it 
clear  that  the  issues  where  we 
disagree  will  be  pursued.  Improved 
relations  will  allow  us  to  make  more 
progress  in  areas  like  human  rights, 
trade  and  non-proliferation  " 

1  Under  1  Intense  questioning, 
Gore’s  staff  finally  admitted  that, 
yes,  the  unsavoury  itfaue  of  Chinese 
donations  to  the  Democratic  party’s 
election  campaigns  had  come  up. 
Gore  had  not  raised  it,  but  China’s 
U  Peng  had,  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  context,  and  the  inquiry, 
i  went  unexplained  by  Gore's  staff.  In 
fact,  one  did  not  have  to  look  far  for 
the  context.  Gore  and  U  Peng  met 


not  only  for  talks,  but  for  a  formal 
banquet  in  which  the  two  men 
toasted  Ihe  success  of  Boeing  and 
General  Motors  in  —  gosh,  whali 
coincidence!  —  signing  $2.3  billion 
in  contracts  just  when  Gore  bap-  j 
polled  in  lx-  in  lown.  If  l.i  Peng  hid  ■ 
any  sense,  the  question  lie  should 1 
have  asked  was:  "Why  do  you  Amor- 
icans  think  we  Chinese  should  l 
waste  gnnd  money  buying  influence 
in  your  deeply  corrupt  political  sys¬ 
tem  when  we  cun  count  on  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations  doing  it  for  us,  jusi 
in  tin*  hope  of  getting  some  juicy 
L-mitnicK.-’** 

But  given  the  utter  faluousucssof 
Gore's  public  comments  during  his 
China  trip,  and  given  llio  fact  fluff 
Gingrich  is  highly  predictable,  Ik ; 
amount  of  attention  being  paid  lo 
what  they  did  on  their  Faster  hols 
was  striking.  The  reason  is  that  the 
magazine  racks  and  bookstalls  of 
Washington  might  suggest  to  the 
casual  browser  that  the  Americans 
nn*  drifting  into  a  very  cold  peace 

with  Chinn,  if  not  something  worse. 

Tin*  Chinn  Threat"  blares  the  cover 
of  Foreign  Affairs  quarterly.  'Th* 
Coming  Conflict  with  China"  is  the 
self-explanatory  title  of  a  hot  new 
book  by  Ross  Muuro  and  Richard 
Bernstein,  and  tin;  weekly  political 
nuignziiii's  nn*  nil  carrying  a  scries 
of  iilnnnial  cover  atoriw  About 
Chinn.  . 

One  can  hardly  move  In  the 
think-tank  world  for  luncheon  semi¬ 
nars  and  urgent  colloquiums  ww 
working  breakfasts  about  China. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  got  the 
messngo  at  once,  that  when  a  coun¬ 
try  which  contains  one  in  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  race  enjoys  w 
years  of  double-digit  annual  growth, 
u  new  economic  superpower 
among  us.  ■■ 

Americans  are  also  waking  up 
the  disturbing  fact  that  not  an 
noniic  superpowers  are  as  wimp 
as  the  Japanese  and:  EuroP^i 

about  power.of  a.morerffiona 

form.  Tlie  Clash  .Of. -CM*** 
the  book  by  Harvard  .profeaBor  * 
Huntingdon,  may  ,not  hjveJ|It 
bestseller  lists,  but  Its  dire  wanM 
of  a  21st  century  rivafry  b.^ 
the  liberal  white  folk  and  the  Yew* 
Peril  -  sorry, 

hires  -  is  underplnning^eforr^ 
tion  of  a  new  politick  environ  ^ 

:  To  adapt;  one ,  of 
metaphors,.  Huntingdon  a  • 
kampf  is  becoming, 
speed, the; conceptual ses. In. 
Washington’s,  ppUcy-mald^_ 
now  swim.  Were  itinotforj-”.  ma0, 
rate  greed-,  and  .Gore  S 
ners,  we  might  be  heacljli*  **•  _ 
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8  UK  NEWS _ 

The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis _ 

Anger  at  failure  to  resolve 
troubling  criminal  cases 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
Aprlfligg- 


THE  CRIMINAL  Cases  Review 
Commission  (CCRC),  which 
aunt*  into  being  tills  week  ami  is 
charged  with  investigating  alleged 
miscarriages  of  justice,  will  find  itself 
stal  ling  afresh  on  cases  that  have 
been  under  review  by  the  Home  Of¬ 
fice  for  more  than  two  years. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
the  Home  Secretory,  Michael 
Howard,  is  slow  to  react  to  alleged 
miscarriages,  but  lawyers  in  some 
of  the  air  rent  cases,  who  had  been 
led  by  Mr  Howard's  officials  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  speedy  resolution,  expressed 
anger  over  what  they  see  as  buck¬ 
passing.  The  decision  to  hand  over 
the  cases  to  the  CCRC  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  lawyer  as  “a  cynical 
and  political  stitch-up". 

The  family  of  James  Hanratty, 
who  was  hanged  for  murder  in 
1962,  delivered  fresh  evidence  to 
the  Home  Office  more  titan  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  and  their  lawyers  I 
had  believed  he  would  be  cleared 
before  the  CCRC  came  into  exis¬ 
tence.  Tiie  family  of  Derek  Bentley, 
hanged  for  murder  in  1953,  were 
also  hoping  for  an  early  posthumous 
pardon  in  die  light  of  new  forensic 
and  medical  evidence. 

There  are  at  least  three  other 
major  cases  that  the  Home  Office 
wns  thought  to  be  on  the  point  of 
resolving.  In  the  so-called  torso 
murder  case,  two  men  have  already 
served  20  yenrs  in  prison  (five  years 
more  than  the  trial  judge  recom¬ 
mended)  after  being  convicted  on 
flimsy  or  discredited  evidence.  And 
the  protestations  of  innocence  by 
the  "M25  Three"  have  attracted  the 
support  of  senior  Tory  MPs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hardline  Home  Office  minis¬ 
ter.  Ann  Widdecombe. 

The  institution  of  the  CCRC. 
which  will  have  the  power  to  rcin- 
vestigale  and  recommend  cuses  for 
appeal,  was  widely  welcomed  by 
legnl  reformers  precisely  because  of 
the  Home  Office's  traditional  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accept  the  possibility  of  mis¬ 
carriages  of  justice.  But  it  was  not 
expected  tu  be  lumbered  with  old 
cases  on  which  the  Home  Office  has 
already  been  dragging  its  feel. 


MEDICAL  guidelines  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  "permanent  vege¬ 
tal  ivc  state"  (PVS)  were  called  into 
question  when  it  was  disclosed  that 
a  survivor  of  the  Hillsborough  disas¬ 
ter.  thought  to  have  been  in  a  vege¬ 
tative  stale  for  eight  years,  had 
become  aware  of  his  surroundings, 
and  was  communicating  with  his 
family. 

Andrew  Devine,  now  aged  30,  was 
brain-damaged  in  the  1989  crush  at 
the  ground  of  Sheffield  Wednesday, 
in  which  95  spectator  died.  Though 
diagnosed  PVS  and  kept  alive  by  ar¬ 
tificial  feeding,  his  parents  said  he 
had  first  shown  signs  of  awareness 
in  1994,  and  could  now  comm  uni- 
cate  by  pressing  a  buzzer  to  indicate 
yes  and  no. 

Another  Hillsborough  victim. 
Tony  Bland,  also  diagnosed  PVS, 
was  allowed  to  die  after  an  historic 
ruling  by  the  Law  lx>rds  that,  at  his 
family's  request,  permitted  doctors 
to  withdraw  his  feeding  lubes.  This 
paved  the  way  for  other  '‘right  to 
die"  cases  involving  victims  of  what 
was  thought  to  be  irreversible  brain 
damage. 

Dr  Keith  Andrew,  the  specialisl 
who  treated  Andrew,  said  his 
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patient's  recovered  awareness  was  a 
one-in- 100.000  chance. 

Comment,  page  1 £ 


BRITISH  doctors  are  III  bid 
farewell  to  their  ancient  and 
lyrical  Hippocratic  Oath  and  sign  tip 
for  a  new  version,  drawn  up  by  ilir 
British  Medical  Association,  which 
aims  to  relied  modern-day  realities. 

The  new  oath,  which  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  ethical  codes  front  around 
the  world,  will  now  recognise  abor¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  prolonging  life 
is  not  always  paramount.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  in  line  with  the 
Geneva  Declaration,  the  i liter nn- 
tinnal  code  of  medical  ethics  drawn 
ill ■  50  years  ago. 


THE  century's  youngest  female 
murderer.  Sharon  Carr,  who 
thought  of  herself  as  a  "natural  born 
killer",  was  ordered  to  be  detained 
at  Her  Majesty's  Pleasure  alter 
being  found  guilty  of  killing  when 
site  was  just  12  years  old. 

Carr,  now'  17,  stabbed  an  18-year- 
old  hairdresser,  Katie  Rackliff,  to 
death  as  she  left  a  nightclub  in  1992. 
Though  not  suspected  at  the  time, 
Carr  was  later  sent  to  a  young 
offenders'  institute  for  stabbing  a 
13-yearold  schoolgirl.  It  was  there 
that  she  boasted  to  staff  about 
killing  Miss  Rackliff. 

In  a  diary,  she  recoided  how  she 
had  mutilated  Miss  Rackliff,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  sexual  gratification  (he 
murder  gave  her.  Tm  a  WUer she 
wrote.  “Killing  is  my  business,  and 
business  is  good .  Now  I  know  what  I 
am  capable  of.  and  I  will  do  it  again.” 


A  JUDGE  came  in  for  fierce  — 
but  unjustified  —  criticism  for 
jailing  two  women  jurors  for  30  days 
for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  jury's 
deliberations  in  a  £100,000  fraud 
trial.  Til  ere  will  now  have  to  be  a 
retrial,  costing  m  ound  £150,000. 

Judge  Anura  County  was  re¬ 
ported,  wrongly,  to  have  found  the 
two  women  —  Bonnie  Schot,  aged 
20,  and  Carol  Barclay,  aged  82  —  to 
he  in  contempt  for  "failing”  to  reach 
n  verdict.  Only  later  did  it  emerge 
that,  for  personal  reasons,  they  had 
refused  even  to  lake  part.  The  two 
were  released  from  prison  the  next 
day,  and  judges  were  ordered  to  give 
reporters  a  written  explanation  of 
tht-ir  sentencing  remarks  when  they 
depart  from  the  norm. 
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The  grounded  vessel:  ‘People  are  going  berserk.  It  is  just  like  Whisky  <  Li  lore'  i 

Stricken  ship  in  Scillies  free-for-all 


Jr 


Gary  Younge 

SCILLY  Islanders  had  a  field 
day  last  week  as  they  used 
cars,  vans  and  prams  to  lake 
what  they  could  of  the  cargo  that 
washed  ashore  from  a  container 
ship  that  had  run  aground. 

They  helped  themselves  to  Ac¬ 
tion  Man  toys,  computer  parts,  car 
tyres,  clothes  and  textiles  washed 
up  on  die  eastern  coast  of  the  main 
island  of  St  Mary’s. 

"People  are  going  berserk,"  said 
Scillies  maritime  officer  Steve  Watt. 
“It  is  gradually  disappearing  in  all 
directions.  It  is  just  like  Whisky  Ga¬ 
lore."  A  container  full  of  tobacco 
from  the  3,000-ton  Antiguan-regis¬ 
tered  Cita  whs  being  guarded  by 
police. 

Cornwall’s  emergency  planning 
officer,  Stan  Lygo.  warned  anyone 
“who  might  be  tempted  to  help 
themselves".  He  said:  "They  might 
injure  themselves  getting  on  to  the 
rocks,  and  goods  have  been  contam¬ 
inated  by  sea  water  and  maybe  oil." 

Anti-pollution  equipment  was 
being  sent  to  the  island  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure.  Ail  estimated  100 
of  the  vessel's  200  containers  broke 
free,  and  about  15  came  ashore. 

Six  field  18.5  tonnes  each  of 
rcclinrgenble  batteries,  the  lead  con¬ 
tent  of  which  presented  a  potential 
danger  tu  the  marine  environment. 


Coastguards  broadcast  u  warning 
to  shipping  about  th?  containers, 
some  of  which  were  floating  toward 
the  coast.  A  fleet  of  tugs  was  sent  to 
recover  200  containers  from  tin- 
ship  that  were  floating  between 
Stilly  .inti  mainland  Cornwall. 

Scillies  councillor  Clive  Mumt'orti 
said  he  was  sure  the  authority  would 
redouble  efforts  to  obtain  protected 
status  for  the  islands  in  terms  of 
shipping  routes.  "It  is  another 
example  of  how  vulnerable  we  an*." 

The  vessel's  crew  of  eight,  one 
with  a  broken  leg,  were  taken  off  l>v 
the  St  Mary's  lifeboat  and  a  Royal 
Navy  helicopter  after  she  began  list¬ 
ing  and  taking  on  water.  One  of  the 
Polish  crew.  Jan  Warciak,  said:  “We 
were  all  asleep  at  the  lime.  There 
was  n  shock." 

Coastguards  were  alerted  by  a 
3.30am  mayday  message  from  the 
vessel,  en  route  from  Southampton 
to  Belfast,  when  ii  grounded. 

Scillies  police  sergeant  Russ 
Mogridgc  said  people  removing 
itpms  washed  up  were  not  iiivrssar- 
ily  breaking  the  law,  as  long  as  they 
later  rqmrled  what  they  had  taken 
to  the  Receiver  of  Wreeks. 

Sgt  Mngritlge  hns  mobilised  the 
islands'  two  special  constables,  and 
eight  more  were  sailing  from  the 
mainland. 

A  police  spokesman  said:  "We  are 
confident  that  the  islanders  have 


Alzheimer’s  drug  hope 
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Chris  Mlhlll _ 

PEOPLE  with  Alzheimer's  dis¬ 
ease  and  their  relatives  have 
been  asked  not  to  besiege  doctors 
with  requests  for  treatment  with  a 
new  drug,  as  that  would  put  further 
pressure  on  health  service  budgets. 

The  drug,  Aricept,  is  said  to  slow 
progression  of  the  illness,  although 
it  is  not  known  how  long  its  benefits 
last.  But  it  is  being  hailed  as  an 
advance  in  treating  first  symptoms 
of  the  illness. 

The  drug  is  due  to  be  launched 
in  Britain  this  month.  Advance  pub¬ 
licity  on  television  led  to  a  flood  of 
calls  for  advice  to  the  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Society. 

Aricept  is  similar  to  a  drug  called 
Tacrine,  which  received  consider¬ 
able  publicity  for  its  apparent  ability 
to  slow  the  progress  of  Alzheimer's 
in  its  early  stages.  Tacrine  failed  to 
win  a  licence  in  Britain  because  of 
fears  of  side-effects. 

Like  Tacrine,  Aricept  is  for  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  early  stages  of  the  ill¬ 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  around 
200,000  of  Britain's  estimated 
700,000  sufferers  may  be  eligible. 
The  drug,  made  by  the  Japanese 


company  Kisni,  and  (listribiilrd  by 
Knit -basil  I  Pfizer,  works  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  iieiToniiiiiitv  of  a  brain 
messenger  chemical  called  acety- 
clmlinc,  making  (hose  in  the  airly 
stages  of  illness  more  alert. 

Harry  Cnylon.  executive  director 
of  the  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Society, 
cautioned  that  the  drug  was  not  a 
cure  and  would  not  help  everyone, 
but  patients  and  their  relatives  had  a 
right  to  expect  the  treatment  if  their 
doctors  thought  they  could  benefit. 

He  Slid  the  drug,  expected  to 
cost  about  £1,000  a  year,  was  not 
expensive  in  itself,  but  with  so  many 
potential  users,  GPs  would  find 
their  drugs  budgets  under  further 
strain. 

“We’ve  only  seen  it  In  clinical 
trials,  rather  than  long-term  use,  but 
it  appeal’s  it  can  delay  the  disease 
for  at  least  six  months  and  keep 
people  competent  for  longer. 

■  '  "People  should  not  rush  for  sup¬ 
plies.  because  these  are  limited.  But 
anyone  in  the  early  stages  of 
Alzheimer's  should  find  out  from 
their  GP  or  consultant  If  they  would 
benefit." 

Fate  worse  than  death,  page  24 


been  displaying  their  usual  helpful¬ 
ness  in  the  emergency  services  hy 
removing  properly  for  safe  keeping 
to  avoid  it  being  swept  back  into  the 
sea  at  the  turn  uflhe  tide." 

Ai  the  weekend  the  Cite  wasde* 
dared  a  Inin!  wreck.  Steve  Wail 
said:  "She  will  he  left  to  the  fie 
nu-nis  "  It  is  expivted  that  thestfra 
will  eventually  break  off  and  wt! 
iiitn  dei'p  water.  i 
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Vanishing  trick  .  .  .  Islander*  | 
help  (hem Helves  from  the  Clta 

A  jumbo  jet, 
just  for  one 

A  STOCKBROKER  flying 
to  lzmdon  nfler  n  shopping 
trip  In  New  York  was  upgraded 
to  find  class,  with  17  flight  atteii- 
(hints  to  wnll  on  him.  He  was uie 
only  passenger  on  board,  writes 
Kafv  Wuttmn-Smylh* 

The  British  Afrwuye  747  was 
delayed  l»y  an  electrical  fault  anti 
nil  the  passengers  except  Wujn 
Pike  transferred  to  a  later  flignb 
which  Hctiinlly  left  earlier. 

“When  I  went  on  board  at  Jr* 
the  crow  told  me  I  could  sit 
where  Hiked,  so  naturally 
to  be  first  class . . .  The  a«P»“ 

let  me  sit  on  the  flight  deck  when 

we  landed.  It  was  terrific. 

Mr  Pike,  of  Kingston,  Surrey- 
said  he  had  chosen  to  wait  w 
the  plane  to  be  repaired  ramer 
than  take  another  flight. 

-TThe  flight!  was  delayed^ 

they  fixed  a  fault,  and  they 
ferred  all  of  the  passengers^' 
to  another  flight,"  he  said.  . 
wasn’t  in  any  hurry  and  dian 
mind  hanging,  around,  so  i 
thought  I’d  watt." _ i 
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Ulster  hit  by  fresh  wave  of  violence 


David  Sharrock 


VIOLENCE  made  a  concerted  v 
return  to  Northern  Ireland  ii 
last  weekend  a6  loyalist  I 
paramilitaries  planted  a  large  car 
bomb  outside  a  Sinn  Fein  office  in  f 
Belfast  c 

They  described  the  move,  which  / 
threw  into  doubt  their  30-month  i 
ceasefire,  as  a  "measu red"  response  i 

to  last  week’s  IRA  bombing  at  a  rail  t 
station  in  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  and  f 
the  shooting  of  an  RUC  officer  in  1 
south  Armagh. 

The  planting  of  the  40kg  bomb,  < 
much  bigger  than  the  devices  loyal-  I 
ists  occasionally  favour,  came  after  i 
Mo  Mowlam,  Labour’s  spokes-  i 


Anger  over 
care  ruling 


David  Brindla 


THE  Conservative  parly’s  plans 
to  help  people  protect  their 
homes  from  being  sold  to  pay  for 
residential  or  nursing  care  in  old 
age  were  last  week  plunged  into 
doubt  hy  a  High  Court  judgment 
ihai  the  state  need  not  honour  its 
side  of  the  bargain. 

Mr  Justice  Jowett  ruled  that  local 
authorities  could  ignore  the  national 
rules  on  community  care  funding  if 
iliey  were  short  of  money. 

Tlie  decision,  in  favour  of  Sefton 
council  on  Merseyside,  was  tlu*  sec¬ 
ond  ruling  ill  a  week  l»>  quality 
people’s  rights  to  social  care,  the 
House  of  Lords  having  earlier  held 
that  local  authorities  could  lake 
account  of  available  resources  in 
deciding  whether  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  care  services  in  people's 
homes, 

Welfare  groups  said  the  structure 
of  long-term  care*  had  been  wholly 
undermined.  They  called  on  the 
main  political  parlies  to  accept  the 
need  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
hoard. 

Tessa  Harding,  head  of  planning 
and  development  at  Help  the  Aged, 
which  helped  bring  the  Soft  mi  case, 
said  the  ruling  "takes  us  straight 
back  tu  the  Pour  Law".  It  rendered 
I  worthless  any  government  nwur- 
ances  to  old  people. 

"Die  phrase  ‘duly  to  care’  no 
longer  has  a  meaning.  This 
judgment  delivers  a  frightening 
message  for  pensioners  today  — 
and  offers  a  grim  prospect  for  those 
of  us  yet  to  retire,"  Ms  Harding  said. 

Sefton,  which  includes  the  popu¬ 
lar  retirement  town  of  Southport, 
has  been  openly  flouting  the  com¬ 
munity  care  rules,  which  dictate 
that  a  local  authority  should  help  to¬ 
wards  the  care  home  costs  of  any 
person  with  assets' worth  less  titan 
£16,000.  Once  assets'  fall  below 
£10,000,  the  authority  Is  supposed  to 
meet  the  whple  cost,  typically  from 
£250  to  £350  a  week.  ■ 

Sefton,  which  claims  it  is' under* 
funded  by  government,  has  said  it 
cannot  meet -these  commitments 
and  ha9  been  applying  its  own 
thresholds.  According  to  Help  the 
Aged,  these  have  meant  no  help  for 
people  until  their  assets  fall  beldw 
£1,500  —  sufficient  to  pay  for  their 
funeral. 

•  Kent  County  Council  has  dropped 
plans  to1  privatise  its  entire  doriiicll- 
lary  care  service;  helping  elderly  and 
disabled  people  iri  their*  own'  homes, 
alter  its  staff '  accented  changes 
saving  up  to  £3  million  A  year.  ' 


woman  on  Northern  Ireland,  of¬ 
fered  Sinn  Fein  a  place  in  talks 
within  three  months  If  the  IRA 
immediately  renewed  its  ceasefire. 
Her  move  angered  Tory  MPa. 

The  car  bomb  incident  swiftly 
followed  the  wounding  of  an  RUC 
officer  by  a  sniper  in  the  south 
Armagh  village  of  Forkbill  and  the 
uncovering  of  an  IRA  training  camp, 
partly  constructed  underground 
and  complete  with  firing  range,  a 
few  miles  away  across  the  border  in 
Monaghan. 

A  second  massive  bomb,  aban¬ 
doned  near  an  army  base  in  the 
North,  was  also  discovered  last 
weekend.  The  450kg  derice,  found 
i  on  a  roadside  near  the  base  at 


Batlykinler,  Co  Down,  was  defused 
by  army  experts.  Nine  bags  of 
explosives  were  recovered,  along 
with  detonating  equipment  Police 
said  that  it  was  an  attempt  at  mass 
murder. 

Meanwhile  an  investigation  was 
under  way  after  a  19-year-old  man 
was  shot  and  seriously  wounded  by 
undercover  soldiers  moments  after 
an  explosion  at  an  RUC  police  sta¬ 
tion  in  Coalisland,  Co  TYrone,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week. 

The  RUC  chief  constable,  Ronnie 
Flanagan,  warned  that  Northern 
Ireland  was  in  a  very  dangerous  sit¬ 
uation,  with  police  and  troops  drily 
facing  "real  attacks  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  kill  them". 


Against  this  backdrop  of  violence, 
the  Sinn  Fein  president,  Gerry 
Adams,  spoke  of  a  “new  opportunity 
for  peace".  He  described  as  "very 
encouraging”  the  offer  from  Ms 
Mowlam,  who  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  Northern  Ireland  Secretary  if 
Labour  wins  the  election. 

He  urged  Labour  to  begin  imme¬ 
diate  talks  with  Sinn  Fein.  But  the 
spate  of  attempted  attacks  suggests 
that  talk  of  an  IRA  ceasefire  is 
groundless  for  the  time  being. 

The  two  bombs  that  exploded  in 
Wilmslow  last  week  prompted  fears 
that  the  IRA  had  embarked  on  a  pre¬ 
election  campaign.  No  one  was  hurt 
but  rail  services  were  in  chaos 
throughout  the  day. 
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Tire  second  blast  came  35  min¬ 
utes  after  the  first  bomb  and  could 
have  been  planted  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  emergency  staff. 

A  cross-party  row  broke  out  in 
the  wake  of  the  attack  when  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
declared  in  a  Conservative  Central 
Office  statement  that  voters  could 
not  trust  Labour  “to  be  tough  on 
terrorism".  He  said  that  Tony  Blair 
had  not  once  voted  to  renew  the 
Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act,  which 
provided  police  with  necessary 
powers. 

Mr  Blair  accused  Mr  Howard  of 
“an  extraordinary  act  of  attempted 
opportunism11  and  demanded  an 
explanation.  He  said:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  making  political  capital  out 
of  a  terrorist  attack  is  an  extremely 
irresponsible  way  for  a  Home 
Secretary  to  act." 
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Leading  Interest  Rates 

II  you're  looking  for  a  good  home  (or  your  savings,  Alliance  &  Leicester's 
new  international  investment  accounts  offer  security  and  some  of  the  most 
attractive  rates  currently  available.  Tiered  interest  rates  mean  the  more  you  save, 
the  more  you  earn.  And  interest  is  paid  without  ihB  deduction  of  tax- 

£25Q,0QQ-£500,Q0Q  6.85%  6-40% 

£100,000-£249,999  6,80%  6.35% 

£SQ,000-£99,999  6.75%  6.25% 

£25,000-^48,999  6*65%  6.10%, 

£iO,OOjO:£24,999. ,  6.55%  .,6.00% . 

£5,qOO»£0.998  5.10%  5.00% 
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A  Bonus 

Both  our  new  accounts  offer  a  special  bonus.  If  you  make  no  withdrawals 
in  a  year  from  Premier  Plus,  or  no  more  than  three  from  Instant  Plus,  you'll  receive 
a  bonus  of  1.5%.  Do  this  each  year  and  you'll  receive  the  same  bonus  on  the 
anniversary  o(  your  account. 

And  a  High  Level  of  Service 

Running  your  account  is  easy.  You  can  contact  us  24  hours  a  day,  by  phone, 
lax  or  post,  to  request  withdrawals  or  information  about  your  account.  And  of  course, 
your  account  will  be  handled  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

To  take  advantage  of  our  new  international  investment  accounts  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  or  phone  us  now  on  44 1624  66  35  66. 
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Tory  masterplan  flounders  in  sleaze 
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In  Brief 


The  Conservatives  began 
with  determination.  Yet 
their  campaign  has  been 
dogged  by  disasters, 
writes  Martin  Kettle 


EVS. 


ON  MARCH  15,  John  Major 
stood  backstage  at  the 
Forum  Theatre  in  Bath  and 
clinked  champagne  glasses  with  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
and  the  Health  Secretary,  Stephen 
Darrell. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  at  his 
most  confident  and  relaxed.  He  had 
just  come  off  the  platform  after  de¬ 
livering  an  upbeat  message  about  a 
Tory-led  “people's  Britain"  to  die  an- 
nunl  Conservative  central  council,  i 
the  Tories'  most  important  gather-  I 
ing after  the  party  conference. 

As  they  sipped  champagne,  Mr 
Major  and  his  ministers  —  both  of 
whom  are  candidates  for  his  job  —  i 
knew  the  Sunday  papers  had  been 
briefed  that  this  speech  was  to  be 
the  start  of  one  man's  attempt  to 
prove  the  entire  political  establish¬ 
ment  wrong. 

They  knew  that  the  waiting  was 
over,  and  that  the  election  would  be 
on  May  1. 

Now,  however,  only  weeks  after 
(hat  confident  performance  in  Bath, 
tiie  Conservatives  have  repeatedly 
lost  the  political  initiative,  seen  two 
MPs,  Allan  Stewart  and  Tim  Smith, 
forced  into  premature  retirement 
mul  two  others,  Neil  Hamilton  and 
Hers  Merchant  —  alleged  to  have 
had  an  affair  with  a  17-yea  wild  night¬ 
club  hostess— placed  under  mount¬ 
ing  pressure  to  do  likewise.  This  has 
allowed  Labour  to  fight  a  largely  un¬ 
troubled  defence  of  the  biggest  poll 
lead  any  opposition  has  ever  enjoyed 
at  this  stage  of  an  election  campaign. 

Tile  Tory  plan  was  disarmingly 
simple.  A  six-week  campaign  would 
give  them  their  best  clinirtv  of  cut¬ 
ting  into  Labour's  seemingly  im¬ 
pregnable  lead  of  between  18  and  25 
I  joints. 

Faced  with  a  real  election  rather 
than  an  opinion  ]>oli,  they  argued, 
voters  would  soon  begin  to  rally  to 
the  Tories.  A  long  campaign,  it  was 
said,  would  "smoke  Blair  out’*. 

That  whs  the  plan.  Bui  it  never 
happened.  Instead,  the  c;ini|)nign 
has  been  dogged  by  a  succession  of 
self-inflicted  embarrassments.  The 
chance  lo  get  the  message  over  hns 
been  squandered  by  n  parly  that 
seems  unwilling  and  incapable  of 
acting  together. 

The  momentum  of  March  17,  the 
day  Mr  Major  colled  the  general 
election  for  May  1,  collapsed  thnt 
same  night  when  Rupert  Murdoch 
abandoned  the  Conservatives  and 
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pledged  the  Sun  instead  to  Tony 
Blair,  and  it  has  continued  to  go 
wrong  ever  since. 

Mr  Major's  campaign  has  been 
successively  derailed  by  an  undisci¬ 
plined  party  and  by  his  own  inability 
to  impose  his  views.  The  failure  to 
persuade  Piers  Merchant,  MP  for 
Beckenham,  to  resign  is  the  latest 
example,  guaranteeing  that  these 
domestic  crises  continue  to  deflect 
what  ought  otherwise  to  he  a  strong 
economic  message  to  voters. 

Mr  Major  claimed  last  week  that 
the  Tories  are  presiding  over  “a 
turbo  economy",  but  each  time  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke,  tries  lo 
promote  Toiy  economic  successes, 
the  cause  is  knocked  back  by  the 
sheer  imbiddnbility  of  the  parly. 

There  have  been  other  misjudg- 
ments  too,  such  as  the  constant 
relaunches  of  luck-lustre  poster 
campaigns.  And  the  Mnjor  cam- 
iKtign  has  had  to  face  embarrassing 
moments  on  the  rond,  such  na  the 
occasion  Inst  week  when  he  found 
himself  wandering  dangerously 
near  lo  a  sign  advertising  "Sice's" 
hardware  shop  in  Barnstaple. 
Ijibour  would  never  have  let  that 
happen  to  Tony  Blair. 

Mr  Major  first  seriously  IobI  con¬ 
trol  of  the  rnmiKilgu  on  the  last  day 
in  the  Commons,  when  his  anger 
and  frustration  were  plain  to  see. 
Ominously  for  him,  pro-Tory  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Times  and  even 
die  Dally  Telegraph  began  casting 
doubt  on  his  claim  that  his  decision 
to  prorogue  Parliament  so  early  iiad 
nothing  to  do  with  Sir  Goidon 


Downey’s  cash-for-qucstions  inquiry. 

And  when  the  Guardian  pub¬ 
lished  four  pages  of  transcripts  of 
evidence  to  the  inquiry,  Mr  Major’s 
slowness  to  appreciate  the  momen¬ 
tum  behind  the  corruption  allega¬ 
tions  led  lo  n  weekend  of  confusion 
at  Central  Office  that  continues  lo 
ooze  on. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  anger  in  the 
Commons  had  been  genuine,  and  lie 
continued  to  hit  out  at  those  who  ac¬ 
cused  His  backbenchers.  He  tetchily 
dismissed  the  Guardian's  evidence 
against  Tun  Smith  and  Neil  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  "total  and  complete  junk",  lie 
was  happy  for  Michael  Heseltine  to 
tough  it  out  on  television,  claiming 
that  lie  would  have  no  problems 
campaigning  with  such  candidates. 

Yet  Mr  Major  had  also  allowed 
his  aides  lo  tell  journalists  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  story  —  that  he 
was  furious  with  Mr  Smith  aiul  Mr 
Hamilton.  "Major  wants  the  sleaze 
MPs  out,"  was  the  Express  on  Sun¬ 
day's  headline  on  March  23. 

Which  was  the  real  voice  of  Mr 
Major?  Tiie  fad  that  il  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  was  the  Conservatives’ 
real  problem.  Ambivalence  re¬ 
mained  nl  the  heart  of  the  the  Tory 
campaign  last  week,  when  Allan 
Stewart  dismayed  the  party  north  of 
die  border  by  quilling  the  safest 
Tory  sent  in  Scotland  over  n  scnndnl 
in  his  private  life. 

Two  days  later,  Tim  Smith 
suddenly  resigned  as  candidate  in 
Beaconsfield,  ensuring  that  Labour’s 
hiccup  over  union  rights  was  forgot¬ 
ten  and  opening  an  eleventh-hour 


Green  campaign  gets  stuck  in  the  mud 

ci/trrQi_i  brought  back  to  the  key  issue:  what  a  screen  behind  them,  with  idyllic 

was  a  Tory  MP  doing  with  a  youth-  pictures  of  lush  parkland,  a  sunlit 
Simon  Hoggart  fol  nightclub  hostess  who  had  been  copse  and  sparkling  streams,  "So 

“THE  Conservatives  held  a  press 

1  conference  on  the  .environment 
last  week.  They  talked  about  rivfers 
of  filth,  noxious  vapours  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  piles  tif  stinking 
ordure.  . 

So,  as  you  can  see,  they  hardly 
got  to  talk  about  the  environment  at 
hit.  Instead,  they  were  asked  about 
the  tyte8tTory Bleaze. 

Every  time  they  tried  to  change 
the  topic  to  meaningless  trivia  (such 
os  whether. the  planet  wft!  still  exist 
In  50  years'  time)  they  had  to  be 

recruited  by  his  local  party  for  enve¬ 
lope-stuffing? 

They  trl^d  —  how  they  tried  — 
to  talk  about  the  environment,  and 
how  the  Tories  were  the  greenest 
party  in  Europe.  (Who  says  they 
are?  Why,  the  Tories,,  of  course.) 
But  the  topic  kept  returning  to  Mr 
Piers  Merchant,  and  Mr’  Neil. 
Hamilton. 

Ppor  John  Gummer  and  .Ken 
Clarke  should  have  realised  what 
was  about  to  hit  them  when  they 
bounced  on  .to  the  platform  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Office.  A  visual  aid  appeared  on 

that's  where  Piers  Merchant  did  It,” 
shouted  a  hack  from  the  back. 

John  Gummer  and  Ken  Clarke 
looked  grim.  Mr  Gummer  launched 
into  his  spiel,  about  cleaning  our 
rivers  and  beaches,  cracking  down 
on  pollution,  making  industry  re- 
sponsible  for  waste. 

Mr  Gummer  9ald  it  was  time  to 
talk  about  cleaning  up.  our  land¬ 
scape.  Another  hack  said,  it  was 
time  to  talk  about  cleaning  up  the 
Conservative  party.  Was  it  true  th$t 
"a  candidate  ,  accused  of  sleeping 
with  a  17-year-old  is  expected,  to 

opportunity  lo  some  lucky  sealless 
Tory  MP  to  get  bnek  into  the  Com¬ 
mons  fur  the  party's  third-safest  seal. 

The  disgraced  former  minister 
and  memher  for  Beaconsfield,  who 
confessed  to  taking  £25,000  in  used 
£50  notes  from  Harrods'  owner  Mu- 
limned  Al  Fayed,  was  pressed  Lu 
bow  out  of  polities  as  leading 
figures  in  ins  own  association  ami 
fellow  iiarlianienuiry  colleagues 
turned  against  him. 

Bill  when  the  newly  Blairile  Sun 
splashed  Mr  Merchant's  misde¬ 
meanours  ail  over  its  front  p;ig<\  it 
looked  briefly  as  though  a  new  page 
had  been  turned.  Messrs  Major. 
Heseltine  and  Clarke  all  nudged  ihe 
errant  Ml*  lo  do  the  decent  tiling. 
But  Mr  Merchant,  like  Mr  llainiiloii 
200  miles  lo  the  mirth  in  Tatloii, 
was  proving  harder  to  shift  than 
Tim  Smith,  a  reminder  that  the  regi¬ 
mental  discipline  cm  which  Tory 
lenders  of  an  earlier  era  could  rely  is 
as  much  a  thing  of  Ihe  past  as  the 
I  radii  ion  Unit  n  Tory  minister  should 
resign  if  his  policy  inis  failed. 

The  optimism  of  March  1!i  now 
seems  n  very  king  lime  ago.  Tlie 
message*  that  Mr  Major  delivered  In 
his  troops  in  Hath  —  with  its  vision 
of  u  land  where  (lie  rewards  would 
go  lo  lilt:  have-nots  as  well  as  to  Ihe 
imves — has  mode  lillle  headway. 

It  is  a  powerful  message  and  it 
provided  him  with  a  brief  chain- 
pngne  moment,  but  (he  message*  is 
not  getting  through  and  the  bubbles 
have  since  gone  flat. 

Comment,  page  12 


stand  down,  but  an  MP  accused 
of  taking  cash  for  questions  can 
go  on  as  long  as  he  maintains  his 
innocence?" 

Finally,  some  kindly  soul  asked  a 
question  about  the  environment.  Mr 
Gummer  answered  it  Then  on  un¬ 
kindly  soul  asked  about  Piers  Mer¬ 
chant  again.  Mr  Gummer  looked 
crosser  than  ever. 

Mr  Clarke  then  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  noise,  which  my  notes 
transcribe  as:  "Dib  bid  whubb  durr." 
It  turned  out  he  wanted  to  appeal  to 
our  better  natures,  and  naturally 
couldn't  get  the  words  oqt 

“Most  people  in  this  room  have  a 
serious  interest  in  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment!"  he  said.  I  can't  Imagine 
whom  he  wbb  confusing  us  with. 
We'rip  lobby  correspondents, 


THE  FIRST  parade  in  Water's 
annual  marching  season 
passed  off  without  incideut 
despite  complaints  by  some  , 
loyalists  that  members  of  the. 
Apprentice  Boys  of  Derry  bad 
given  in  to  the  IRA  by  agreeing 
not  to  march  through  a  mainly 
Catholic  section  of  the  Lower 
Or  menu  Rond  in  Bouth  Belfast. 


STAFF  at  JobCcntrea  have 
been  registering  thousands 
of  phantom  job  placements  In 
order  (o  enhance  the  Govern¬ 
ments  employment  figures, 
investigators  have  been  told, 


A  ITER  half  a  century  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupation,  Greenham 
Common  airfield  has  been  sold 
to  Newbury  district  council  for 
£7  million,  to  lie  restored 
lurgely  as  public  heath  land. 


LABOUR  delivered  n  sharp 
warning  to  touchers  that  a 
Biair  government  will  never  suc¬ 
cumb  to  industrial  action  aimed 
ul “ bullying"  the  parly  Into 
adopting  more  radical  policies 
than  those  it  is  convinced  will 
secure  victory  at  the  election. 


BRITAIN  has  soared  sewn 
places  in  the  world  cumpcfi- 
livoitcsH  stakes,  according  to  the 
Institute  of  Management 
Development.  The  UK  jumped 
from  19(li  to  12(h  position,  two 
places  ahead  of  Germany. 


SION  JENKINS,  die  foster 
father  of  murdered  school- 
girl  Iliilie-Jo  Jenkins,  has  been 
released  from  custody  on 
£250,00(1  conditional  hail. 


SIR  DAVID  English, chair- 
mini  of  Associated  News- 
papers,  which  publishes  the 
Daily  Mall,  lias  taken  over  the 
chairmanship  of  Independent 
Television  News. 


TWO  Scout  lenders  from 
Kidderminster  in  Worcester¬ 
shire  were  crushed  to  death 
tinder  tons  of  sundstono  rock  as 
they  sal  around  a  camp  Are. 


OCTORS  nrc  to  review  their 


learning  disabilities  after  a  ,  . 
survey  of  1,000  families  found 
many  were  deeply  unhappy  at 
the  way  they  had  been  treated. 


ured  In  the  Kings  Gross  un«« 
ground  fire  almost  10  years  ag°» 
was  awarded  £ 1 10,427^'^ 
High  Court  judge.  But  after  je. 
had  earlier  turned  (fownasew1- 


pgers  w^re  killed  by  a 
express  train,  on  ap  UJjP 
stretch  of  line  neef  Ii#®8'  > 
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Live  events  thrive  Spicy  start  for  launch  of  Channel  5 

Wm  rn  m  ■  ■  !  \  A /HEN  Britain’s  second  ter-  A  huge  re-tunlng  exercise  had  leastins 
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pan  Oldster 


HE  BRITISH  watch  television  j 
for  3.6  hours  every  day,  listen 


And  in  spite  of  last  week's  Oscars ' 
triumph,  the  news  is  not.ali  good’for 1 
the  British  film  industry.  Cinema  at- . 
tendances  may  have  risen  over  the: 


I  ,  to  mps'ic  for  half  an  hour  -  last  decade,  but  moat  of.  the  films 
every,  day,  are  rpore  than  twice  as 1  that  audiences  are  attending  are  US 


likely  to  go  to  a  museum  as  a  the¬ 
atre,,  and  four  times  .more  likely,  to , 
go  to  see  a  play  than  an  opera. 

Aii  intriguing  portrait  of  the  typi-; 


blockbusters.  Only  two  British  films 
recouped  their  costs  at  the,  UK  box 
office  In  the  years  1990/94. 

In  the  case  oif  the  theatre,  the 


cal  Bfiton  emerged  |aqt  week  in  the  report  warns  that  financial  crises 
latest  edition  of  Cultural  Trends,  the :  are.  having  ap  impact  on  content, 
independent  journal  that  brings  to-  i  “Not  surprisingly,  many  performing 
gether  statistical  and  other  inforpia- :  arts  organisations  have  .sought  to 
tioii  .to  provide  an  overview  of  the  reduce  their  expenditure,"  says  the 
natipn.  report,  which  was  edited  by  Sara 

There  are  some  surprises.  While  Selwood,  head  of  the  Policy  Studies 
television  viewing  figures  are  Institute's  Cultural  Programme,  the 


slightly  down  fof  the  decade  from  independent  think  tank  behind  the 
1985,  attendance  at  live  ;perfor-  report 


mances  is  up.  Almost  10  ipillion  peo¬ 
ple  went  to  the  theatre  in  1994/5, 
compared  with  just  over  9  million  in 
1986/7.  Opera  and  ballet  figures 
also  show  a  rise,  from  2  to  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  and  2.3  to  ?.9  million  respec¬ 
tively,  while  contemporary  dance 
suffered,  with  attendance  down 
from  1.6  million  to  1.4  million. 

The  music  sector  presents  a 
mixed  picture,  although  the  figures 
were  compiled  before  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Britpop  phenomenon 
could  be  assessed,  let  alone  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Spice  Girls.  By  1994 
£1,015.7  million  was  spent  on  CDs. 
another  £342  million  on  cassettes 
and  almost  £50  million  on  music 
videos.  British  recorded  music  ac¬ 
counted  for  £283.7  million  in  ex¬ 
ports. 


'The  measures  they  have  under¬ 
taken  include  reviewing  their  man¬ 
agement,  losing  staff,  mounting 
fewer,  or  more  modest,  new  produc¬ 
tions,  reducing  the  number  of  per¬ 
formances,  nitting  bnck  on  touring 
commitments,  and  closure. 

"Market-led  programming  has 
led  to  an  increase  in  musicals,"  die 
report  adds. 

While  TV  watching  declined,  the 
hours  of  terrestrial  broadcasting 
transmitted  every  week  grew  from 
471  in  1985  to  671  in  1995.  If  figures 
for  satellite  and  cable  are  included, 
the  total  for  a  typical  week  ill  1994 
was  3,701  hours. 

In  the  book  market,  consumer  ex¬ 
penditure  fell  in  real  terms  despite 
an  increase  in  die  number  of  new 
titles  published. 


WHEN  Britain’s  second  ter¬ 
restrial  television  channel 
was  launched  in  1953  the  BBC 
notoriously  reacted  by  burning 
Grace  Archer  alive  on  the  radio  . 

that  night,  Mark  Lawson 
writes ,  But  when  last  Sunday’s 
Archers  Omnibus  reached  its 
end  without  the  summoning  of  a , 
hearse  to  Ambridge,  it . 
became  clesr  that  the 
launching  of  the  fifth  ter¬ 
restrial  channel  has  not 
Instilled  the  same  kind  of 
fear  in  the  opposition. 

In  the  hours  leading  up 
to  the  launch,  pushers  of 
the  fifth  button  found  an 
announcement  of  two 
free  0500  numbers  for 
those  who  experienced 
interference  with  their 
videos  or  satellite  dishes. 

This  note  of  technologi¬ 
cal  apology  —  rather  than  - 

triumphalism  —  spoke  of  Chai 
Channel  5's  biggest  ini¬ 
tial  problem.  When  Channel  4, 
in  the  early  eighties  promised  a 
"revolution  in  viewing" ,  it  was 
merely  referring  to  content  But 
with  Channel  5  squeezing  into 
ever  more  crowded  airwaves 
there  was  a  risk  that  the  picture 
might  revolve. 


A  huge  re-tuning  exercise  had 
not  entirely  removed  the  fear 
that  the  switching  on  of  the  fifth 
channel  would  result  In  a  • 

catastrophic  defrosting  of  the 
-nation's  freezers.  • 

While  the  boffins  grappled 
with  the  question  of  who  would 
be  able  to  watetj,  the  pundits 


Foetus  has  ‘no  rights’ 


Clare  Dyer _ 

THREE  senior  judges  last  week 
issued  a  landmark  ruling  up¬ 
holding  the  light  of  women  to 
refuse  Caesarean  sections  and  other 
obstetric  intervention,  even  if  their 
decision  puts  their  unborn  child  at 
risk. 

The  judgment  is  aimed  at  stem¬ 
ming  the  tide  of  applications  by  doc¬ 
tors  for  court  orders  authorising 
Caesnrcans,  and  should  ensure  (hat 
such  orders  are  made  only  when 
tlie  woman  lacks  the  mental  compfr 
tence  to  take  her  own  decisions. 

The  judges  were  giving  their  re* 
sous  for  refusing  an  appeal  by  8 
mother,  aged  23,  against  a  High 
Court  order  avowing  doctors  ;to 
anaesthetise  her  and  perform  a  Cae¬ 
sarean  as^nst  her.  will  because  of 
her  baby's  position  in  the  womb. 
They  approved  the  decision  Iii  her 

case  on  {be  ground  that  ner  fear  df 


M  ;  going  up  river," .Mid _A!ej :  .  <  • 

sperm  Whale,  died  on  ,,  ::  :  Kilgopr.af  the  Dqep-Sea  World 
Monday,  an  J19111*  after  becoming  aquarium  ntNortfa  Queeosferry. 
stranded  op  mud  a*  Alrfh  ip  the  .  shouldhave  been  on  the  , 

firth  of  Form,  writes  Erlend  ...  i  west  coast of  Britain  and  I 


Monday,  an  Jiqur  after  becoming 
stranded  op  quid  at  Alrfh  in  the  . 
firth  of  Forth,  writes  Erlend 

CM°»!  ,  '  . 

OnTu^day  hl^body  was  . , 
moqred  to,  a  »*ppo  ap  die  aud^i- . 
dea  pondered  who  would  act  fls,  , 
'  undertaker. to  tfKe  50ft  corpse  • . 
i  Mopy  pani  outj  bf  hick  and.,. 

watejvm-pund  popn  tywtide,  J.2  ... 
1  days  after  he  first  arrived  In  ,the 
ikying takpp 

i  Wruing  pnhJs  annual  migration, 
“We  don't  tnowwhyhe.b^pt) .. 


needles  temporarily  impaired  her 
mental  functioning.  A  court  order 
bans  identification  of  the  parties 
involved. 

But  tlie  judges  made  it  clear  that 
a  woman  cannot  legally  be  made  to 
undergo  an  operation  against  her 
will  if  she  is  competent  to  take  that 
decision,  even  if  the  likely  result  is 
death  for  her  or  her  baby,  or  a 
handicapped  child. 

Lady  Justice  Butler-Sloss,  sitting 
with  Lords  Justices  Savllle  and 
Ward,  said  the  “delicate  and  difficult 
question"  of  hpw  the  mother’s  inter¬ 
ests  should  be  balanced  against 
those  of  the  unborn  child  .did  not 
arise  it  the  woman  was  competent 
The;court  had  no  jurisdiction,  to  in¬ 
tervene  to  protect  the  foetus. 

“If  the  competent  mother  refuses 
to  have,  the  medical  intervention, 
the  doctors  mpy  not  lawfully  dp 
more  than.attemptto  persuade  her,’’ 
the  judges  said.  ; 


Hapless  Moby  runs  out  of  luck 


Channel  5  shows  Its  hondB-on  management  style 


muttered  about  who  would  want 
to.  Preceded  by  satellite  and 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  digital, 
this  fifth  signal  aimed  at  the  con¬ 
ventional  roof-top  aerial  came  to 
seem  like  the  unwanted  child  of 
British  TV.  At  6pra,  though,  it 
was  born,  strong  and  clear  at 


least  in  southeast  England. 

The  flrat  sight  was  the  Spice 
Girls.  This  was  obviously  oppor- 
tuniam,  although  there  was  a  . 
numerical  excuse:  popular  cul¬ 
ture’s  current  moat  fomoue  five  j 
performing  for  the  completion  of : 
terrestrial  TV’s  quintet  of  chan-  . 
nets.  This  cultural  punning  can- 
.  .  'tinued  with  the  first  •• 

.  adverb  a  commercial  for 
Chanel  No  5. 

The  debut  programmes 
felt  weaker  than  Channel 
4*s.  This  is  worrying  as  a 
■  glance  at  the  schedules  in 
the  weeks  ahead  suggests 
that  Channel  5  put  most 
of  its  eggs  In  one  basket 
for  launch. 

The  promised  innova¬ 
tions  in  news  and  late- 
night  talk  allows  will  he 
tested  in  the  coming 
weeks,  but  if  the  new- 
t  style  comer  lias  truly  dis¬ 
covered  any  new  tricks  of 
the  trade  they  will  rapidly  be 
learned  by  tlie  old  dogs.  From 
now  on  —  as  the  adrenalin  gives 
way  to  the  stamina  of  continua¬ 
tion  —  the  station  must  begin  an¬ 
swering  the  question  that  has 
dogged  it  from  the  beginning: 
why  have  they  bothered? 
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People  do  crazy  tilings. 

But  you  know  an  offshore  pension  plan  is 
the  smart  way  to  approach  retirement. 


hefyeve!  he  Juffl:  wanted  toikeep 

heading  west,  which  took  him  ; -. 

'  into  the  River  Forth."  : 

i  ,  A  beached  whple  normally  . 

dies  riapldb’  becaupe  P* th®  . 
j  weight  ob  its,  organs  once  Rfo  „ 

!  longer  has tyuoyancy.  ■  . 

:  „  Experts  will  now  decide  hmy.  . 
-  to  djspqae.of  Moby.  One  litopjyi 

J  section  la  s  discreet,  dynanjlted 


It's  crazy  to  wort  hard  for  a  living  without 
securing  a  pension  that  will  givo  you  n 
comfortable  retiromonL  -  and  it's  madnosk  to  choose 
a  pension  plan  that  'doesn't  fit  in  with  iho  way  you 
work.  An  Equitable  international  Rrraonal  FWslou 
Plan  offers  aecurity,  the  prospect  of  real  ^apital . 
growth,  and  tkn  bind  of  flexibility  that  oan  match 
tke  expatriate  lifestyle  perfectly.  • 

You  can  contribute  when  Ji  lulls  you,  in  dollars  nr 
•  sterling,  and  you  can  choose  unit-iinlud  or  with-profita  > 
invoatmont  routes.  The  latter  invests  in  a  mixed 
basket  of  assail  which  spreads  the  investment  rish  Arid 
then  smoolhs  the  posts  and  troughs  normally  . 
associated  with  such  portfolios. 

We  can  alio  give  your  morupya  head  start  hy 
spending  less  on  cxponips  and  investing  pioro.  •  •  .j 
TOl  Jon’t  U*  any  shareholders  wailing  for  a  share  of- 
•  the  profits.  W»  have'  the  lowest  ratio  of  management 
•  expense*  to  premium  irtcome  of  any  U.K.  Ilfo  assurance 
company/  And  wo  do  not  pay  commission  to  third, 

■'  .  parties  for  ih^introductlon  ofnew.husbioas. 

Tlvo  Equitable. Ufa  tus  jwen  in  (he  Wjiiew  oF  . 
sound.  |nye»tqiantJin«.J 76?.  CW  [ntyrqatjonpj  i  . 
Branch  ill  Giie/a*°y  o.ffer*  flexibly  taji-frao, plans: 

•  haded  on  benefits  that  have  keen  the  ondy  of  our  • 
i  compel  ittk*;  for  lortger  thait  they  'cirri  to  reitiemher. 


To  find  out  how  our  plans  can  he  tnilor-made  lo 
help  secure  your  future  and  huild  your  cnpital,  just  post 
or  fax  the  coupon,  if  you'd  welcomo  personal  advice 
without  obligation,  wa'li  ho  happy  lu  call  you  if  yun 
include  your  telephone  number. 

Crany  not  (o. 


;  The  Equitable  Life 

J  Friimiim  In  GM»t  Dbitaii!  in  1762  ' 

.  i  port  to:  The  Equitable  Life,  Intamattemal  Branch,  >  '  -  *;  1 

[  Albert  liouifi .Soulh  Esplaiudi1,  Si  Riler  Riri,  J 

I  (  Cuontssy  CY1  lAW,  Channel  Islands.  ,  ,  t  ,  •  , 

I I  I  ain  not  rail  dent  ip  the  UK,  pjensp.  tollmo  inrnv  about .  J  ■ 

■I  the  Equltablni  Q  intarnollqnql  Invpilmonl  Plan  .  I- 

□  IntornnUonel  Persbnei  Pension  plan  J. 

I !  1  am  intoreilod  in  Inyealirig  )ni  □;  jStarling  .  S 

\  ;  tlfiDojlsri  \  • 

•  Nsrne  (Title):  ■  J- 


■  j  rirase  rail  meat:  .  (Imws.GMT)  .  ■  .tfj 

.!  OR fi\XTO: 0NrnHNATti3NAb.Ol?i>E)  +^(p)  Ml  71 WM  ■  IJ 
■  ■  1  -*  EthiRtf  ‘PlinniJ  S»Vlii((i,  t^.lidxir  1*146. 
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12  COMMENT _ 

Russia’s  problem 
is  fatalism 

THE  HARDSHIPS  suffered  by  most  Russians 
may  perversely  be  helping  Boris  Yeltsin 
survive.  Lost  week’s  protests  over  wage  arrears 
and  overdue  pensions  show  tliat  for  millions  of 
Russians,  empty  pay  packets  and  missing  cheques 
are  more  important  than  what  may  have  been 
conceded  in  the  Helsinki  summit  to  Bill  Clinton. 
Mr  Yeltsin  has  defended  his  tacit  acceptance  of 
Nato's  expansion.  What  would  have  been 
achieved,  he  asked,  if  he  had  pounded  the  table 
with  his  shoe?  That  is  not  the  issue:  most  Russians 
have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  cold  war.  What  is 
significant  is  that  the  Russian  press  paid  less 
attention  to  Helsinki  than  to  the  cabinet  shake-up, 

.  which  ushers  in  another  “reform  team"  with  an¬ 
other  round  of  “new  reforms". 

Allegations  of  a  surrender  to  US  strategic  inter¬ 
ests  are  less  important  than  the  suspicion  that 
large  sectors  of  the  Russian  economy  have  been 
surrendered  to  corrupt  and  mafia-ridden  inter¬ 
ests.  The  government  in  Moscow  has  Just  ordered 
an  inquiry.  Into  claims  that  the  half-biUlon-doUar 
World  Bank  loan  for  revitalising  the  coal  industry 
has  been  misspent.  This  connects  directly  with  the 
complaints  of  Russian  coal  miners:  they  say  much 
of  the  money,  supposed  to  restructure  the  indus¬ 
try  and  prop  up  social  welfare  programmes  for  the 
workforce,  has  been  diverted.  Nor  will  a  report 
from  the  chief  military  prosecutor  come  as  much 
of  a  surprise:  more  than  6,000  cases  of  corruption 
and  embezzlement  were  committed  In  the  armed 
forces  last  year.  Many  of  these  arise  from  the  des¬ 
peration  of  military  staff  who  themselves  are  paid 
Inadequately  or  late  and  deprived  of  decent  hous¬ 
ing.  In  a  related  area,  the  government  has  just  allo¬ 
cated  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  pay  the 
workforce  in  ita  defence  industries  —  though  it  is 
still  only  half  of  what  they  are  owed. 

Western  marketeers  dispute  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture,  pointing  to  a  slowing  down  of  inflation  and  an 
incipient  economic  upturn.  But  even  if  sustained, 
this  starts  from  the  low  point  to  which  the  eco¬ 
nomy  has  sunk.  Many  Russians  contrive  to  get  by 
through  operating  hi  the  informal  economy,  which 
does  not,  by  definition,  feature  in  the  formal  statis¬ 
tics.  Yet  tills  is  still  a  sad  plight  for  one  of  the 
world*s  greatest  industrialised  countries.  And  the 
emergence  of  a  new  6 life  with  substantial  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  irrelevant  to  the  huge  majority  who 
cannot  afford  the  Western  goodies  in  the  shops. 
Even  last  week's  demonstrations  by  the  unpaid 
lacked  vigour:  the  turnout  was  well  below  the  20  mil¬ 
lion  forecast  by  trade  union  organisers.  This  is 
partly  because  people  hope  against  hope  that  the 
new  cabinet  will  achieve  something.  It  is  also 
because  people  have  become  fatalistic.  Tlieir  mood 
is  less  threatening  to  Mr  Yeltsin,  hut  in  the  long 
run  must  be  more  harmful  to  Russia's  future. 

A  dishonourable 
member  departs 

A  WEAK,  dishonest  man  departed  from  British 
public  life  last  week.  He  left  with  111  grace  and 
to  a  deafening  silence  from  the  men  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  his  right  to  fight  the  coming  election  as  a 
Conservative  candidate:  specifically,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Had  he 
not  resigned,  and  had  not  the  Guardian  published 
extracts  from  his  admissions  to  Sir  Gordon 
Downey's  inquiry,  a  fraud  would  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  electorate  on  polling  day.  His  depar¬ 
ture  la  thus  cause  for  modest  celebration. 

But  the  story  of  lTlm  Smith’s  last  eight  years  as  a. 
Tbry  MP  is  also  a  dismal  'lesson  in  the  denials  and 
evasions  at  the  heart  of  the  last  goverhment  and  of; 
die  privileges  Parliament  claims  for  itself.  Here  is : 
a  man  who  should  have  left  public  life  eight  years ■ 
ago,  after  confessing  his  dishonesty  to  the : 
Government's  chief  whip  in  1980  (prompted  by 
the  knowledge  that  Tiny  Rowland  had  discovered ; 
his  acceptance  of  bribea  and  might  have  exposed  : 
him). 

The  chief  whip  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
unimpressed  by  Mr  Smith's  confession.  He  seems 
not  to  have  questioned  him  about  any  specifics.  He 
did  not  inform  any  law  officers  about  an  apparent 
act  of  an  MP  accept! tig  bribes.  He  did  not  Inform 
the  Privileges  Committee.  He  seems  to  hove  kept 
no  note  of  the  encounter.  Such,  in  1989,  were  the 


concerns  for  standards  in  public  life  among  those 
at  the  centre  of  the  Conservative  government 

His  case  is  not  one  (as  the  Tory  party  chairman, 
Brian  Mawhinney,  would  have  us  believe)  of  a  rogue 
MP  about  whom  his  colleagues  were  in  the  dark;  his 
case  is  of  a  politician  whose  greedy,  dishonest 
behaviour  was  well  known  and  who  still  continued 
to  prosper.  That  is  the  damning  charge  and  it  is  not 
something  Mr  Mqjor  should  bo  able  to  shrug  off. 

The  announcement  of  Mr  Smlth'a  “honourable" 
departure  was  notable  for  two  remarks.  The  first 
was  his  assertion  that  he  had  been  motivated  only 
by  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  counfry.  He 
is  surely  forgetting  the  interests  of  Mr  A1  Fayed, 
which  he  represented  so  resolutely  as  long  as  the 
envelopes  with  £50  notes  kept  coining  in.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  his  attempt  to  blame  the  Guardian  for 
hounding  him  out  in  breach  of  parliamentary  privi¬ 
lege.  It  ia  time  Parliament  looked  to  its  privileges. 

Parliamentary  privilege  means  MPs  enjoy  effec¬ 
tive  immunity  from  prosecution  for  dishonesty  In 
relation  to  their  work.  Privilege  means  they  can  set 
up  their  own  tribunal  to  judge  themselves.  Privi¬ 
lege  means  they  can  suspend  that  tribunal  if  the 
business  of  getting  themselves  elected  Intervenes. 
Privilege  means  they  can  appoint  to  that  tribunal 
MPs  who  have  announced  their  verdict  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  evidence.  Privilege  means  MPs  can 
now  —  see  Nell  Hamilton  — -  waive  their  privileges 
when  it  suits  them.  Privilege  means  MPs  can  also 
—  see  Tim  Smith  —  refuse  to  waive  their  privileges 
when  it  does  not  suit  them,  even  if  that  act  be¬ 
comes  an  impediment  to  the  courts'  attempt  at 
seeking  truth  and  justice.  Privilege  means 
Parliament  can  insist  on  no  one  writing  about  any 
of  that  if  MPs  so  dictate.  To  breach  such  a  mud¬ 
dled,  self-serving  set  of  conventions  when  they  are 
pleaded  to  conceal  iniquity  mqy  be  thought  a  duty; 
for  Mr  Smith  to  blame  “a  breach  of  privilege"  for 
his  downfall  is  contemptible. 

What,  now,  for  Mr  Hamilton  and  the  other 
admitted  recipients  of  undeclared  amounts  of 
money?  Mr  Hamilton  has  told  his  local  paper  that 
Mr  Major  dismissed  him  as  a  minister  in  October 
1994:  no  “honourable"  resignation  for  him.  If  Mr 
Major  thought  he  was  an  unacceptable  figure  to 
serve  as  a  minister  he  inuBt  now  say  wliy  he  con¬ 
siders  him  mi  acceptable  figure  to  serve  as  an  MP. 

This  is  an  issue  that,  unless  resolved,  will  justifi¬ 
ably  continue  to  dog  the  Prime  Minister  until 
polling  day.  The  simplest  way  out  would,  even  now, 
be  for  him  simply  to  publish  the  “cash-for-ques- 
tlons”  report  of  the  parliamentary  commissioner 
for  standards,  Sir  Gordon  Downey.  Voters  in  the  re¬ 
maining  nine  constituencies  where  a  doubt  is  still 
cast  over  their  Conservative  candidate  would  thus 
be  able  to  vote  hi  the  light,  and  not  in  the  dark. 

Death  and  a 
moral  minefield 

ALL  CAMPAIGNS  have  tlieir  reverses.  Right- lo- 
dle  campaigners  suffered  two  last  week.  First 
was  (ho  decision  by  the  Australian  Parliament  to 
overturn  the  Northern  Territory's  euthanasia  Inw, 
Introduced  only  nine  months  ngo.  Then  the  other 
Hillsborough  victim  who  suffered  severe  brain 
damage  but  whose  parents,  unlike  Tony  Bland's, 
refused  to  allow  artificial  feeding  to  be  withdrawn, 
has,  eight  years  later,  developed  an  unspecified 
movement  that  can  signal  yes  or  no. 

Euthanasia  is  an  emotive  subject,  but  the  chal¬ 
lenge  clinicians  face  has  been  made  even  more 
daunting  by  research  showing  serious  misdia¬ 
gnosis  in  some  cases  of  PVS  (permanent  vegetative 
state)  and  the  heroic  efforts  patients  such  as  Jean- 
Domlnique  Bauby,  the  editor  of  Elle  magazine, 
who  dictated  a  130-page  book  using  onfy  his  left 
eyelid.  Some  clarifications  are  necessary:  Mr 
Bauby  was  suffering  from  a  stroke,  not  PVS.  Tbny 
Bland  was  in  a  much  more  severe  state,  with  no 
cortical  function,  than  the  other  Hillsborough  vic¬ 
tim  receiving  artificial  feeding.  The  Law  Lords, 
who  ruled  on  Bland,  at  no  point  authorised  with¬ 
drawal  of  treatment  from  all  PVS  patients. 

Yet  the  Law  Lords  were  right  to  declare  that  die 
issue  was  too  controversial  to  be  developed  by 
case  law.  Opponents  of  euthanasia  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  but  cannot  impose  tflelr  views  on  every¬ 
one  else.  Most  of  the  public  supports  the  idea  of 
accelerating  death1  for  terminally  ill  people  In  ex¬ 
treme  pain.  The  medical  profession  la  divided,  but  ! 
surveys  show  a  .third,  of  .doctors  admitting  they 
concede  to  requests  for  active  euthanasia.  What  is 
needed  is  a  national  commission  to  clarify  the 
moral  and  clinical  Issues, 
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Arafat  in  a  quandary 
as  his  dream  fades 


David  Hirst  in  Gaza 

LIKE  oilier  Middle  Eastern 
autocrats,  whom  lie  increas¬ 
ingly  resembles.  Yasser  Amfal 
seems  to  think  that  nothing  inspires 
and  uplifts  his  people  more  than  out¬ 
size  portraits  of  his  beaming,  bene 
volent  self. 

But  the  floudlit  addition  to  them 
tliat  recently  went  up  in  Minimal 
Square  bears  an  embarrassing  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  Palestinian  leader: 
“Only  with  you,  Oh  Jerusalem,  will 
my  dream  be  complete." 

Mr  Arafat's  "dream"  is  eventually 
to  set  up  a  Palestinian  state  in  the 
occupied  territories,  with  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  its  capital.  That  may  look 
improbable  now.  Indeed,  each  stage 
of  the  peace  process  may  appear  to 
make  it  less,  not  more,  attainable. 
But  that,  he  contends,  is  appearance 
only.  Natural  justice,  the  tide  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  dynamics  of  Hie  process, 
will  make  it  come  true  in  the  end. 

So  far,  he  has  persuaded  his  jieo- 
ple  of  this  —  or  he  behaves  as  if  he 
has.  In  truth,  fewer  and  fewer  believe 
it.  because  with  each  step  in  the  so- 
called  interim  period  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  formula  reached  in  Oslo, 
he  gives  more  away.  By  the  lime  it 
conies  to  the  “final  status"  issues,  of 
which  Jerusalem  is  chief,  there  will 
be  precious  little  left  to  negotiate. 

"He  boasted  abmit  Hebron,"  said 
Haidar  Abdul  Sliafi,  Gaza's  elder 
statesman.  To  my  mind  it  was  an 
unmitigated  disaster.  Now  we  have 
Har  Noma." 

Hie  point  about  Har  I  Ionia  is 
that,  if  Israel's  latest  building  project 
in  East  Jerusalem  goes  through,  it 
will  shatter  the  myth  of  the  attain¬ 
ability  of  Mr  Arafat's  dream,  shutter¬ 
ing  it  in  the  most  dramatic  possible 
way--  in  the  Holy  City  Itself. 

In  its  liming,  symbolism  and  einn- 
i tonal  impact ,  this  apartment  com¬ 
plex  is  nut  Just  another  settlement, 
not  even  just  another  Jewish  neigh¬ 
bourhood  In  Mr  Arafat's  future  capi¬ 
tal.  Just  as  Hie  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Rinyninin  Netanyahu,  has  made  it 
into  an  existential  question  on  which 
the  destiny  of  Zionism  hinges,  so 
Palestinians  feel  that  If  they  give  way 
on  this,  tiny  lose  Jerusalem  itself. 

It  would  be  n  terrible  badge  of 
shame  for  Mr  Arafal.  Abdullah 
Hournnl,  n  senior  Palestine  libera¬ 
tion  Organisation  official,  said:  "la 
the  past,  It  was  others  who  sold  out 
on  our  behalf,  or  pushed  us  into 
doing  so  ourselves.  Jerusalem  Is  a 
crisis  for  everyone,  csiieclnlly  King 
Hussein  [of  Jordan]  and  President 
Mubarak  [of  Egypt] ,  but  the  real  cri¬ 
sis  is  Arafat’s.  He  himself  would  be 
burying  the  dream,  signing  away 
our  birthright  with  his  own  hands.  I 
don’t  believe  he  can  do  It." 

Mr  Arafat  Is  still  Mr  Palestine,  the 
sole  leader,  with  a  charisma  and  his¬ 
torical  legitimacy  all  his  own.  But  he 
is  losing  them  fast  That  is  not  only 
because  of  hto  conduct  of  the  peace 
process,  but  because  he  1b  proving 
grievously  wanting  in  ‘  that  other 
great  and  complementary  task,  the 
building  of  his  state-in-the-making. 1 

The  perfidious  "Zionist  foe”  is  no 
longer  seen  as  the  only  source  of 
Palestinian  woes.  Economic  misery, 
corruption,  abuse  of  human;  rights, 
the  creation  of  a  vast  apparatus  of 
repression  1  all  flow  wholly1  or  in 
part  from  his  Palestinian  Authority.  ' 
Nor,  in  these  conditions,  is  it  only 
the  Islamist  Hamas  movement  that 


oppuses  him.  To  be  sure,  it  is  h]s 
most  potent,  and  clever,  adversary  It 
has  the  wit  to  show  its  band  -  as 
with  last  month’s  Tel  Aviv  suicide 
bombing  —  only  when  It  knows  the 
tide  of  public  emotion  is  shifting  in 
its  favour,  which  it  does  when  the 
Israelis  humiliate  Mr  Aralat  and  play 
havoc  with  the  demeaning  strategy 
for  which  he  stands. 

More  significant,  now,  are  stir¬ 
ring*  of  discontent  within  Patah,  Mr 
Arafat’s  own  organisation.  Alarmed 
at  his  endless  concessions,  and  fear¬ 
ful  Hamas  will  steal  the  “street" 
from  them,  some  Fatah  militants 
urge  a  return  to  the  "armed  strug¬ 
gle”  on  which  Mr  Arafat  once  exclu¬ 
sively  relied.  Even  some  of  his  top 
officials  make  no  bones  about  in 
they  would  be  deeply  shocked  if  he 
backed  down  once  again,  resuming 
the  peace  process  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

As  head  of  preventive  security, 
and  chief  co-ordinator  with  Israeli 
intelligence,  Mohammed  Dalilanii 
the  second  inosl  powerful  man  to 
Ga/a.  But  not  so  long  ago  he  was 
leading  the  Fatah  Hawks  in  the 
intifada. 

When  I  asked  him  if  he  would  act 
mi  Israel’s  latest  demand  for  a  crack¬ 
down  on  Humns,  he  was  cunicmptu- 
(His.  "Could  I  do  dial  even  as  1  lea- 
up  Osin  itself?  My  own  mother 
would  disown  me.  So  what  do  you 
think  ilie  people  would  think?  As  ii 
is.  some  already  say  I  am  . . he 
searched  for  the  word,  “uni*nlriotic." 

Yasser  akafat  still  relies 

on  diplomacy  to  overcome 
the  gravest  crisis  the  peace 
process  lias  faced.  He  has  hupcsof 
Ilie  time-worn  emergency  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  t  )slo,  chief  of  which  is  that 
whenever  the  two  parlies  reach 
tola!  deadlock,  the  US  Intervenes  as 
"honest  broker".  Yet  for  Mr  Arafal, 
the  US  is  not  an  impartial  nrbifer. Ip- 
stead  of  redressing  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  wenker  ixirly,  the 
l’ali'stinians,  it  lends  to  furnish  yd 
more  muscle  lo  the  slrongcr,  Israel. 
Hut  since  the  peace  process,  m 
probably  Mr  Arafat's  survival,  de¬ 
pends  on  US  favour,  he  has  little 
choice  hut  lo  acquiesce. 

It  looks  as  if  the  US  thinks  it  can 
coimi  on  Ids  pliancy  yet  ngain.Scep 
licnl  n(  first  about  the  “green  light 
Mr  Arafat  is  supposed  to  have  given 
the  Hamns  terrorists  before  the  TO 
Aviv  cnf6  bombing,  Washington  lias 
rallied  lo  the  Israeli  line.  From  Mr 
Arafat,  it  now  wants  an  unequivocal 
“red  light".  What  It  wants  from  Mr 
Netanyahu,  it  has  yet  to  say.  t , 
Sooner  or  later  will  come  a  crisis 
in  which  Mr  Arafat  can  bend  no  far¬ 
ther,  when  he  must  break  or  resist. 
Some  think  tills  defining  crisis  is  al¬ 
ready  here,  others  that  Mr  Arafat 
somehow  defer  it  iJut  the  P^Pjf  ^ 
already  venturing  down  the  P3®  ° 
which  he  may  eventually  gamhj^ 
all.  The  stone-throwers  of  Hew1®. 

Ramallah  and  Bir  Zeit  presaged 
intifada,  the  suicide  tombertif  TO 
Aviv  a  new  reign  of  Islamist  terrt»- , , 
Mr  Arafat  cannot  8°  on 
“spontaneous”  popular  outrage  , 
and  off  to  suit  hia  dlplomahcwn^, 
nlence.  He  no  tong^r  chmfaan^ 
enough  respwd.  Without  ■*#. 
don  of  this  crisis,  Ihe 
partly  by  Fatah  militant*  wfll jJMJg 
certainly  Spread.  Aihld 
surrectionl  Hamas  WlH  fa*  ‘Haj' 
green  light  to  make  ita  own  “py 
contributiohs.  ..  - 
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Swiss  banks 
strive  for  a 
clean  image 

Jean-Claude  Buhrer 

in  Bern  on  Switzerland's 
efforts  to  keep  a  distance 
from  Mobutu  and  rumours 
of  his  hoarded  millions 

AFTER  getting  its  fingers  burnt 
by  the  Ferdinand  Marcos  affair 
and.  even  more,  by  the  present 
controversy  about  what  happened 
to  assets  deposited  in  Swiss  banks 
by  the  victims  of  Nazism,  the  Bern 
government  is  keen  to  avoid  further 
unpleasant  surprises  that  may  arise 
from  the  actual  or  imagined  fortune 
tliat  is  rumoured  to  have  been 
stashed  away  in  Switzerland  by 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of 
Zaire. 

The  Swiss  Bankers’  Association 
ISBA),  concerned  as  it  is  about  the 
degree  to  which  Switzerland’s 
I  image  as  a  financial  centre  has  been 
1  dented,  is  also  watching  develop¬ 
ments  closely.  It  is  prepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  authorities  in  the 
event  of  Mobutu’s  assets  being 
frozen. 

As  Mobutu’s  grip  on  power  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  shaky,  there  is 
intense  speculation  about  the  size  of 
the  Zairean  president's  personal  for¬ 
tune.  Estimates  range  from  $I0u 
million  to  more  than  $15  billion. 

Opinions  also  vary  as  to  just  how 
much  of  his  fortune  Mobutu  has 
deposited  in  Switzerland.  The  for¬ 
eign  ministry  jurist  in  charge  of  the 
case  says  some  people  claim 
Mobutu  still  has  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Switzerland,  while  others 
say  almost  none  of  it  is  left. 

An  SBA  spokesman  is  even 
more  cautious:  “We  know  nothing 
about  the  size  of  the  funds  con¬ 
cerned.  Indeed  we  have  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  are  any  at  all.  We 
recognise  that  any  well-run  finan¬ 
cial  centre  is  exposed  to  this  kind 
ofrisk. 

"But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  were  similar  rumours 
going  ropnd  when  the  communist 
regime  in  Romania  fell,  and  that  in 
the  end  it  turned  out  Ceausescu 
had  no  account  with  any  Swiss 
bank." 

The  most  visible  aspect  of 
Mobutu’s  fortune  in  Switzerland  to 
his  luxury  30-room  residence  in 
Savigny,  above  Lausanne,  which  is 
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'I  get  the  feeling  the  most  important  things  go  on  behind  the  scenes' 


thought  to  be  worth  $5.5  million. 
The  mansion  was  built  in  the  seven¬ 
ties,  at  a  time  when  Zaire's  strong 
man  was  made  to  feel  welcome  in 
Bern.  According  to  the  local  press, 
Mobutu  pays  annual  rates  of  $7,000 
on  this  house  alone. 

Until  about  1990.  he  regularly 
came  to  relax  at  his  Savigny 
residence  accompanied  by  a  large 
retinue.  But  from  then  on  the  worsr 
ening  situation  in  Zaire  prompted 
tiie  Swiss  authorities  to  keep  their 
distance  from  a  man  they  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  welcome  guest,  and 
he  was  granted  only  the  occasional 
visa. 

In  August  1996.  Bern  gave 
"purely  medical"  reasons  as  justifi¬ 
cation  for  allowing  Mobutu  into  the 
country,  thus  enabling  him  to  have 
a  prostate  cancer  operation  at  a  Lau¬ 
sanne  hospital. 

The  government  also  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  occasion  to  ensure  that 
the  debts  of  about  $1.75  million  run 
up  by  Zairean  diplomatic  staff  in 
Switzerland,  as  weil  as  at  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva,  since  1990 
would  be  reimbursed  with  greater 
alacrity. 

After  being  criticised  for  allowing 
the  Zairean  president  to  spend  a 
long  convalesence  period  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  lAinan,  tiie  Swiss 
government  refused  to  allow  him 
back  into  the  country  once  he  had 
left  for  the  Cflte-d'Azur  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4, 1996,... 

With  events  in  Zaire  taking  an 
:  ever  more  dramatic  turn,  the  Swiss 
1  government  has  been  coming 
1  under  mounting  pressure  to  freeze 
Mobutu's  .  assets.  A  Socialist 
,  deputy  for  Basle  has  urged  the 
Federal  Council  to  “safeguard  the 


Free  voice  of  East  Timor  goes  unheard 


Polish  constitution 
set  for  referendum 


Jan  Krauze  in  Warsaw 


rights  of  the  Zairean  people,  who 
have  been  despoiled  for  years", 
while  a  Genevan  deputy  has  called 
for  "the  immediate  freezing  of  the 
bank  accounts  of  political  figures 
suspected  of  having  grown  rich  at 
the  expense  of  their  peoples". 

The  Swiss  government  set  a 
precedent  on  March  24.  1986, 
when  it  ordered,  on  preventive 
grounds,  the  freezing  of  the  Mar¬ 
cos’s  assets  shortly  after  the  Fili¬ 
pino  dictator  had  been  toppled. 
Since  then,  the  Manila  government 
has  been  embroiled  in  an  endless 
court  battle  with  Marcos’s  heirs  in 
a  attempt  lo  lay  its  hands  on  the 
$350  million  discovered  in  various 
accounts  Marcos  had  opened  in 
Swiss  banks. 

So  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  Marcos  affair,  the  supervisory 
body,  the  Federal  Bank  Commis¬ 
sion.  made  it  compulsory  for  Swiss 
banks  to  identify  their  clients,  and 
urged  them  to  act  with  great  cau¬ 
tion  when  dealing  with  foreign 
politicians,  and  above  all  heads  of 
state. 

in  the  meantime,  stiffer  legisla¬ 
tion  was  also  introduced  to  prevent 
money  laundering.  And  an  agree¬ 
ment  now  requires  banks  to  act 
“with  all  due  diligence". 

Government  sources  argue  that 
Switzerland  is  now  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  tiiis  kind  of  situation 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Marcos’s 
fall. . 

I  According  to  a  foreign  ministry 
|  spokesman,  the  Swiss  government 
can  decide  to  .freeze  Mobutu's  for¬ 
tune  immediately  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  it  enjoys  under  the  federal 
constitution. 

(March  27) 


editorial;  ■  ; 

WHEN  Jos6  Ramos  Horta 
won  the  1990  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  jointly  with  his 
fellow  East  Timorese,. Monsignor 
Carlos Felipe  Ximenes  Belo, 
there  were  hopep  he  might  be 
able  to  dispet  the  dark  cloud  of 
silence  that  has  engulfed  the 
genocide  of  his  people. 

It  was  not  to  be  so.  The  Asian 
countries  and  various  Muslim 
TOtiona  last  week  conspired  to 
prevent  Horta  from  bringing  up 

the  lagu,e  of  atrocities  Committed 

h)r Indonesian  troops  before  the 
,  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 


1  Ever  since  it  invaded  the 
former  Portugese  colony  of  East 
Timor  in  1975,  the  Indonesian 
army  has  kept  the .  lid  firmly 
,  clamped  .  down  on  the  aspira- 
.  tions  of  a  population  that  craves 
for  freedom.  ' 

During  his  recent  Paris  visit, 

:  Horta,  seemed  convinced  that 
1  the  aura  qf  prestige  surrounding 
the.  Nobel  prize  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  address  the 
■  UN  commission.  He ,  wbb  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  by  the 
religious  solidarity  of  many 
countries  of  the  South,  in  whose 
.eyes  Indonesia  enjoys i  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest 
Muslim  country  in  the  world. 

Hut  although  the  Western 


ON  MARCH  22  deputies  in 
both  chambers  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  parliament  rose  to  their 
feet  to  sing  the  national  anthem 
after  approving  a  new  constitution 
by  an  overwhelming  majority — 461 
in  favour  and  31  against,  with  five 
abstentions. 

This  massive  approval  was  sur¬ 
prising  In  that  it  came  after  more 
tiian  three  years  of  political  dis¬ 
agreement,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Church  and  Solidarity  Electoral 
Action,  a  coalition  of  rightwing  par¬ 
ties  backed  by  the  Solidarity  trade 
union,  had  strongly  resisted  plans 
for  a  constitution  which,  while  natu¬ 
rally  mentioning  God,  also  referred 
to  the  respect  due  to  believers  in 
other  "universal  values”,  to  the  Pol¬ 
ish  nation  and  its  long  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  to  the  sovereignty  it 
regained  in  1989  after  the  fall  of  the 
communist  regime. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  also 
surprising  because,  with  a  general 
election  coming  up  in  the  autumn, 
Polish  politics  is  going  through  a 
phase  of  intense  polarisation.  After 
the  recent  closing  down  of  the 
Gdansk  shipyards  and  last  week’s 
large-scale  and  occasionally  violent 
trade  union  demonstrations,  the 
prime  minister,  Wlodzimierz 
Cimoszewicz,  responded  by  making 
a  tough  speech  in  language  tliat  was 
at  times  reminiscent  of  the  former 
regime. 

The  new  constitution  has  one 
more  hurdle  to  clear:  it  will  have  to 
be  put  to  a  referendum  before  Pope 
John  Paul  visits  Poland  at  the  end  of 
May.  Supporters  of  the  constitution 
are  keen  to  prevent  the  pope  getting 
involved  in  the  political  wrangling 
that  is  bound  to  surround  the  poll. 

The  referendum  can  certainly  be 
pushed  tlirough  in  time.  On  March 
24.  President  Alexander  Kwas¬ 
niewski  published  the  amendments 
which  he  is  entitled  to  propose  and 
which  members  of  parliament  yet 
have  to  approve.  He  recommended 
the  diminution  of  parliamentary  im¬ 
munity  called  for  by  the  opposition, 
as  well  as  legislation  to  restrict  the 
concurrent  holding  by  one  person 
of  parliamentary .  office  and  a  civil 
service  post 

Opponents  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  who  are  mainly  to  be  found  in 


opposition  circles  and  in  Solidarity, 
resent  the  fact  that  their  own  "pro¬ 
ject  for  society"  will  not  be  put  to  a 
referendum  at  the  same  time. 

They  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
argue  that  the  new  constitution 
should  be  adopted  only  by  an  ab¬ 
solute  majority  of  registered  voters, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  urge 
people  to  abstain.  They  will  now 
have  to  fall  back  on  campaigning  for 
a  No  vote,  where  they  will  have  less 
chance  of  success. 

The  Church,  which  obtained 
mqjor  concessions  (though  not  the 
"absolute  right  to  life",  in  other 
words  tiie  banning  of  abortion),  has 
welcomed  parliament's  vote.  The 
current  president  of  Solidarity,  Mar¬ 
ian  Krzaklewski,  who  has  up  to  now 
violently  opposed  tiie  project,  may 
be  reluctant,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  to  throw  all  his  weight  into 
a  battle  he  is  likely  to  lose. 

Both  in  society  at  large  and  in  po¬ 
litical  circles  there  is  now  a  feeling  it 
is  high  time  to  clear  up  a  dispute 
that  has  dragged  on  for  too  long  and 
to  fill  a  legislative  vacuum  (the  con¬ 
stitution  inherited  from  the  commu¬ 
nist  era  is  still  in  force,  after  being 
amended  by  temporary  provisions!. 

A  key  role  in  the  negotiations  that 
led  to  the  constitution  being 
adopted  by  parliament  was  played 
by  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki,  once  one 
of  Lech  Walesa’s  close  advisers,  and 
the  first  prime  minister  of  the  Soli¬ 
darity  era. 

He  is  reluctant  to  take  the  credit 
for  being  "the  father  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution".  But  it  was  he  who  wrote 
the  first  draft  of  the  preamble, 
which  allowed  room  for  both  Christ¬ 
ian  values  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  thus  enabling  a  decisive 
breakthrough  to  be  made. 

"Although  the  row  over  what 
should  go  into  the  preamble  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  people  taking  up  ex¬ 
treme  positions,  it  was  useful  in  its 
way,"  Mazowiecki  says.  "When 
there’s  a  polemical  atmosphere,  any 
appeal  to  people’s  reason  and  to 
higher  values  is  likely  to  carry 
greater  weight.” 

He  feels  the  agreement  on  the 
constitution  was  one  of  those  com¬ 
promises  which,  like  the  Gdansk 
accords  of  1980  or  the  painless 
transition  to  democracy  of  1989,  have 
helped  Poland  to  move  forward. 

.  (March  26) 


nations  came  out  in  fevour  —  at 
long  last  —  of  allowing  Horta  to 
express  his  views  before  the 
commission,:  the  feet  :  remains 
that  they  have  never  vigorously 
condemned. the  forgotten  war  In 
East  Timor,  which  has  resulted 
in  300,000  deaths  since  1975. 
Why?  Because  realpqlitik  is 
paramount  in  all  dealings  with  a 
1  country  such  asi  Indonesia,  a  big' 
I  economic  ,  and  strategic  player 
|  with  huge  virgin  ,  lands  and  oil 
:  reserves.  ; 

The  anguished  :  appeal,  that 
Monsignor .  Belo,  the  bishop  of 
the.East  Timorese  capital,  Dill, 
has  just  addressed,  In  absentia, 
to  the  ,  UN  Commission  •  on 
Human  Rights  shows  that .  a 


courageous  Catholic ;  voice .  in 
that  occupied  country  continues 
to  denounce  the  Indonesian 
army's  unjust  treatment  of  tiie: 
civilian  .population  and  a  for¬ 
gotten  guerrilla  movement 

-To  tiie  east  of  East  Timor, 
another  divided  island,  New. 
Guinea,  is  going  through  a 
period  of  .alarming  Instability* 
Ita  western  half,  .the  Indonesian 
province  of  Irian  Jaya,  -  is. 
slipping  from  the  control  of 
Jakarta,  which  regularly  craoks- 
downon  tribal  freedom  move-, 
menta  there,  ,  i-  ■ 

Sir  Julius.  -Chan,  prime 
minister  of  the  .island's  eastern 
half,  Papua  New  Guinea,  was 
forced  to  resign  on  March  26  by 
the  parliamentary  opposition 
because,  to  the  great  Irritation 
of.. his  own  army,  he  had 


recruited  foreign  mercenaries 
in  an  attempt  to  put  down  a 
separatist  uprising  on  Bougain¬ 
ville  island. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  dis¬ 
miss  such  faraway  upheavals. as 
unimportant.  Along  the  geo¬ 
strategic  dividing  line  between 
Australia  and  Asia,  the  forgotten 
freedom  fighters  of.  East  Timor 
and  Bougainville  in  their 
different-  contexts,  for  the 
Bougainville  rebels,  have  suf¬ 
fered  nothing  approaching  tiie 
tragedy;  of  East  Timor  —  are 
emblematic  of  tiie  struggle  by 
|  Oceanian  civilisations  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  "paci¬ 
fied"  (for  which  read  “assiml-  I 
lated”)  and  to  defend  the 
'  extraordinary  cultural  diversity, 
that  Is  theirgreat  hallmark.  i  *. 

•  ,.^*27);, 
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‘Escaped  prisoner’  with  the  eye  of  a  painter 


The  photographer  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson  talks  to 
Michel  Guerrln,  who 

(right)  reviews  his  Paris 
exhibition,  Des  Europeans 


WHEN  he  was  11,  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson  was 
nicknamed  “the  wrig¬ 
gling  eel"  by  his  fellow  boy  scouts. 
The  term  still  applies  to  the  spry 
89-yearald  —  though  he  himself 
prefers  to  call  himself  "an  escaped 
prisoner". 

HCB  is  a  complex  character 
whose  favourite  sport  is  contradict¬ 
ing  himself  and  avoiding  a  straight 
answer.  For  instance,  one  would 
expect  a  famous  photographer  like 
him  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  current  exhibition  includes 
certain  pictures  of  his  that  have 
never  been  shown  before.  “It’s  of  no 
I  importance,”  he  says.  Tm  not  a 
librarian  of  my  own  work.” 

To  those  who  try  to  pigeonhole 
and  analyse  him.  he  retorts:  “Now¬ 
adays  people  are  teachers  of  eveiy- 
thing  except  sensibility.  Instead  of 
really  looking  and  penetrating, 
they’re  happy  merely  to  identify.  I'd 
love  to  put  the  wrong  captions  on  my 
photos  just  so  they  would  look  with 
their  eyes  instead  of  their  brains." 

What  emerges  from  the  exhibi¬ 
tion’s  European  panorama  is  HCB's 
special  affection  for  the  countries  of 
the.  south:  "I  feel  an  affinity  with  the 
Sicilians.  I  was  conceived  in  a 
Palermo  hotel  while  my  parents 
were  on  their  honeymoon.  One  day 
I  said  to  T6riade,  the  great  Greek 
publisher:  *We  Mediterraneans  . . ,' 
He  cut  me  short  and  said:  'Henri,  go 
and  look  at  yourself  in  a  mirror*.” 

It  is  difficult  to  get  HCB  to  talk 
about  his  pictures.  When  he  is  re¬ 
minded  that  he  has  been  a  great 
globetrotter,  he  says  “1  hate  travel¬ 
ling.  but  I  love  living  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Taking  one’s  time  Is  the  only 
luxury.  People  in  a  hurry  are  a  pain. 
Cioran  wrote  that  death  never 
requested  an  appointment" 

When  quizzed  about  the  content 
of  his  photographs,  he  says:  'Visual 


BasiU cate,  Italy,  1951.  The  onfy  thing  one  can  say  about  my  photographs  Is  that  I  have  total  trust  in 
man  and  none  In  society1,  says  Cartier-Bresson  henricartier-bfessonwagnum 


rhythm,  geometry,  compositions 
which  respect  the  golden  section 
and  give  the  world  a  structure.  I 
have  the  eye  of  a  painter." 

When  asked  to  expand  on  the 
social  significance  of  Mb  subjects, 
he  cuts  you  short  “The  subject  has 
to  do  with  the  subconscious.  I’m 
neither  an  ethnologist  nor  a  sociolo¬ 
gist  nor  a  specialist  in  anything.  I’m 
a  reporter  in  that  1  keep  a  record. 

“Within  a  single  week  I  was 
present  at  an  anniversary  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  revolution,  a  commemoration 
of  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
enthronement  of  a  pope  in  Rome. 
How  does  one  express  such  events 
in  photographs?  It’s  a  mystery. 

“I'm  wary  of  the  meaning  people 
try  to  read  into  images  .  .  .  When  I 
read  Saint-Simon,  Proust  or 
Chateaubriand,  I  don't  consult  the 
footnotes.  I  draw  sustenance  from 
the  text  Itself,  just  ns  In  painting  I 
draw  sustenance  from  the  substance, 


not  from  historical  considerations." 

Did  he  feel  cut  off  from  reality? 
'Tve  been  a  rebel  since  my  youth. 
But  the  young  bourgeois  Surrealist 
that  I  was  did  a  wide  variety  of  jobs 
during  the  war  —  I  laid  railway 
sleepers,  worked  in  cement  facto¬ 
ries,  went  haymaking. 

“My  commitment  as  a  citizen 
does  not  express  itself  directly 
through  photography.  Europe  used 
to  have  an  equilibrium,  which  has 
disappeared  since  the  advent  of  the 
consumer  society.  You  can’t  even 
eat  salmon  any  more  and  be  certain 
you  won’t  catch  mad  cow  disease. 

The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor 
has  never  been  so  huge.  What's 
happening  in  Albania  is  not  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  a  world  that  is  falling  apart 
We’re  not  doing  anything  about  it, 
and  that's  a  disgrace.  A  Leica  can’t 
show  that. 

The  only  thing  one  can  say  about 
my  photographs  Is  that  I  have  total 


Dufy's  motifs  rise  above  the  humdrum 


Philippe  Pagan 

RAOUL  DUFY  Is  one  of  several 
painters  —  PlemoAlbert  Map 
quet,  Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  Othon 
Friesz  and  Kees  Van  Danger]  also 
come  to  mind — whom  art  historians 
tend  to  bury  shortly  before  or  after 
the  first  world  war,  some  40  years 
before  their  actual  date  of  death. 

They  were  in  the  avant-garde  of 
the  Fauvist  movement  from  1905 
on.  They  spent  time  in  Antwerp  and 
Estaque  painting  with  Andrg  Derain 
and  Georges  Braque.  Most  were 
I  friends  and  admirers  of  Henri 
Matisse  and  followed  him  on  his 
excursions  into  pure  and  intense 
colour.  They  were  dismissed  by 
older  colleagues  and  art  critics  as 
anarchists,  incendiaries  and  mad¬ 
men.  Their  moment  of  glory  came 
In  about  1907. 

Five  years  later,  their  situation 
bad  changed.  Braque  had  joined 
Pablo  Picasso  and  was  helping  him 
invent  what  became  known  as 
Cubism.  Derain  strove  to  combine 
the  merits  of  Paul  Cezanne  and 
archaicism.  Matisse  strode 1  far 
ahead  on  his  journey  towards  the 
paradisiac  world  of  Giotto  and  icons. 
Those  who  were  neither  Cubists 


nor  archaiclsts  nor  Byzantines  did 
not  know  which  direction  to  go  In. 
They  flirted  with  Cubism  for  a  lime, 
but  only  half-heartedly.  Most 
returned  to  their  original  genre,  the 
post-impressionism  of  the  1890s, 
and  went  back  to  painting  harmo¬ 
nious  southern  landscapes  and 
nude  women  on  chaises  longues. 

In  1912,  Guillaume  Apollinaire 
remarked  that  Marquet  was  back 
working  in  the  style  of  Claude 
Monet  and  that  the  former  Fauvists 
had  nothing  new  to  offer,  just  staid 
pictures  to  adorn  staid  bourgeois 
homes.  From  that  point  on,  they  no 
longer  had  a  place  In  the  history  of 
modernity. 

That  version  of  events  Is  broadly 
accurate.  Most  of  the  artists 
concerned  produced  nothing  of 
great  note  during  the  inter-war 
years.  Friesz  and  Vlaminck  spent 
their  time  churning  out  predictable 
works.  Marquet  embarked  on  an 
inventory  of  the  coastline  and 
harbours  of  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  Van  Dongen  found  a  niche  as 
a  society  painter. 

Duly  produced  many  long  series 
of  paintings  —  races  at  Deauville, 
concerts,  studio  scenes,  women 
bathers  and  seascapes.  He  had 


many  admirers,  held  lots  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  was  commissioned  to  execute 
the  gigantic  F£e  Electricity  (The 
Electricity  Fairy)  for  the  1937  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  commanded  flatter¬ 
ingly  high  prices. 

The  organisers  of  the  Dufy  exhi¬ 
bition  now  on  at  the  Fondation 
Pierre-Gianadda  in  Martigny  have 
had  the  bright  idea  of  taking  a 
rather  closer  look  at  this  apparently 
humdrum  period  in  the  artist’s 
creative  output.  They  concentrate 
i  on  the  work  he  produced  from  the 
end  of  his  Fauvist  period  until  his 
death  in  1953. 

The  exhibition  might  easily  have 
ended  up  as  nothing  more  than  a 
pretty  but  vacuous  display  of  Dufy's 
skills.  It  avoids  that  pitfall  thanks  to 
an  intelligent  selection  of  themes 
and  works.  There  is  no  dross 
among  the  133  items  on  show.  Dufy 
may  sometimes  disconcert,  but  he 
is  almost  always  interesting. 

The  show  has  been  organised 
according  to  a  straightforward 
principle:  a  motif  is  studied  from  the 
moment  it  appears  in  Dufy’s  oeuvre 
up  until  its  disappearance,  and  over 
a  period  of  decades,  from  Fauvism 
and  quasi-Cubism  to  the  forties  and 
fifties. 


trust  in  man  and  none  in  society." 

For  HCB,  photography  is  not  nn 
end  in  itself,  but  a  tool  which,  like 
drawing,  enables  him  to  be  faithful 
to  an  immediate,  intuitive  reality. 
'You  can  do  anything  with  a  Leica 
—  sociology,  politics,  anything.  For 
me,  it’s  nn  immediate  way  of  draw¬ 
ing,  of  being  ready  to  act." 

HCB  does  not  like  to  he  re- 
|  minded  he  reportedly  invented  the 
1  term  "the  decisive  moment":  “I  put 
that  phrase,  which  was  coined  by 
i  Cardinal  de  Retz,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  book,  and  it’s  become  a  brand 
name.  But  I  could  easily  have  bor¬ 
rowed  n  phrase  by  Chateaubriand.” 

He  prefers  to  put  It  another  way: 
he  loves  the  kind  of  coincidences 
that  crop  up  because  he  is  always  at 
the  ready  and  "living  in  the  pre¬ 
sent".  "For  the  imst  20  years  I’ve 
been  taking  photographs  without  a 
camera,"  lie  addtt  with  n  smile. 

(March  21) 


Tills  approach  brings  out  tin' 
diversity  of  Dufy’s  pictorial  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  suggests  that  lie  de¬ 
liberately  tried  to  nvold  repenting 
himself  and  refused  to  turn  out  workH 
that  were  recognisably  “Dufy". 

Each  motif  —  the  Baie  ties  Angcs 
in  Nice,  farmers  threshing,  villas  in 
Nogent,  freighters  at  Salnte- 
Adresse  —  is  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  stylistic  variations,  from  the  most 
figurative  to  the  most  elliptical. 

Dufy’s  composition  changes  little, 
but  his  manner  is  Protean:  one 
moment  the  workmanship  Is  heavy, 
the  next  it  is  light  and  rapid;  some¬ 
times  his  brush-strokes  fill  in  every 
detail,  sometimes  they  are  content 
to  merely  suggest. 

Not  ail  these  stylistic  exercises 
are  successful.  But  when  he  lets 
himself  go,  stylises  in  a  slapdash 
way,  neglects  volume  and  juxta¬ 
poses  garish  colours,  he  produces 
attractive  paintings.  They  may  be 
frothy,  decorative,  elegant  and  a  tri¬ 
fle  short  on  significance.  But  they 
are  appealing  and  Inventive  —  a  far 
from  negligible  asset  when  one 
compares  Dufy  with  many  of  bis 
contemporaries. 

Raoul  Dufy,  Series  et  Series  Noires, 
Fondation  Pierre-Gianadda, 

Martigny,  Switzerland.  Until  dune  T 
(March  18) 
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HENRI  Cartier-Bresson's 
latest  exhibition  in  Paris 
consists  of  180  photographs 
taken  in  Europe,  from  the 
thirties  until  the  seventies  (when 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
drawing),  writes  Michel 
Guerrin. 

As  is  his  wont,  Cartier-Bresson 
—  or  HCB,  ns  he  is  often  known 
—  has  had  all  the  photographs 
specially  printed  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  He  has  an  aversion  for  so- 
called  vintage  prints  made  at 
about  the  time  the  photograph 
was  taken,  which  are  keenly 
sought  after  by  collectors. 

The  hanging  of  the  show  Is 
classical.  Almost  all  the  pictures 
ore  the  sume  size,  neither  small 
nor  large.  Many  of  them  — 
■‘photographs  that  have  kicked 
about  all  over  the  place”,  accord¬ 
ing  to  HCB  —  are  familiar  mas¬ 
terpieces.  They  confirm  the 
photographer's  unparalleled 
sense  of  geometry. 

After  scrutinising  some  5,090 
contact  sheets,  the  organiser  of 
the  exhibition,  Maurice  Coriat, 
was  able  to  put  a  fresh  slant  on 
HCB’s  peregrinations.  “Henri 
has  much  more  fun  in  Itafyand 
Spain,  where  he  producesa 
magnificent  record  of  a  mysteri¬ 
ous,  almost  surrealist  world,"  he 
says.  “On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  reportages  where  one  can 
sense  he’s  bored.” 

It  must  have  been  tempting  to 
select  from  the  contact  prints 
pictures  that  had  never  been  [ 
shown  before.  Hut  it  wbb  also 
risky,  because  the  overall  effect 
of  the  show  might  have  been 
blunted  by  the  presence  of  less 
extraordinary  pictures.  So  (here 
are  only  20  new  photographs  In 
the  show. 

Coriut  says:  “I  dug  up  some 
gems  that  Henri  didn’t  want  to 
lie  shown,  In  particular  some 
close-ups.  It  was  because  he 
thought  they  might  remind  peo¬ 
ple  of  another  photographer." 

There  nre  some  wonderful 
new  pictures,  especially  the  two 
which  come  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  exhibition.  One  shows 
n  street  in  Turoscon  flint  Is  bi¬ 
sected  l*y  n  sharp  ray  of  sunlight, 
across  which  the  white  figure  of 
n  man  is  hurrying.  “My  heart 
missed  a  beat  when  I  snw  it, 
Coriat  says.  “You  couldn't  see 
anything  on  the  contact  print 

Henri  accepts  the  presence  6f 

fight  as  long  as  it  produces 
something  geometrical." 

The  other  picture  shows  two 
naked  artist’s  models  asleep  on 
a  sofa.  Their  faces  cannot  be  ■■ 
seen.  The  picture  Is  a  superb  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  mystery  and  reality 
between  the  draughtsman 
has  now  become  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  hounds  him  witn 
his  Leica.  .j. 

Des  EuropAens,  Maieon  ■ 

Europtienne  de  la  PhotofliapJ** 

Paris.  Closed  Monday  and  Tbesas* 

Until  June  22 

(March  21) 
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Saudi  Bomb  Suspect  ‘Tied  to  Hezbollah’ 


Howard  Schneider  In  Ottawa 
and  Pierre  Thomas _ 

CANADIAN  officials  last  week 
claimed  that  a  Saudi  man 
being  detained  in  Canada 
over  his  alleged  role  in  a  bomb  at¬ 
tack  on  a  U.S.  military  residence  in 
Saudi  Arabia  last  year  is  connected 
to  a  branch  of  the  Iranian-backed 
Hezbollah  movement. 

US.  officials  9aid  the  evidence 
behind  the  allegations,  made  in 
court  papers  released  in  Ottawa, 
add  credibility  to  Saudi  claims  that 
Iran  was  involved  in  the  June  25 
bombing  of  the  KhobarTowers  mili¬ 
tary  residence,  which  killed  19  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  injured  500. 

Canadian  surveillance  of  the 
Saudi,  Hani  Abdel  Rahim  Sayegh,  28. 
shows  he  made  several  contacts  with 
Iranians  after  arriving  in  Canada  last 
August,  the  U.S.  officials  said. 

While  the  Canadian  allegations 
are  not  conclusive,  they  seem  to 
represent  the  first  independent  sup¬ 
port  for  assertions  by  some  Saudi 
officials  that  the  attack  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Iran. 


The  findings  represent  "a  notch¬ 
ing  up  of  our  concerns  about  Iran, 
but  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done  to  see  who  is  ultimately  re¬ 
sponsible,"  a  U.S.  official  said. 

If  it  is  proved  that  Iran  was  be¬ 
hind  the  bombing,  which  Iran  de¬ 
nies,  the  Clinton  administration 
would  face  a  derision  about  whether 
to  respond  with  military  strikes, 
economic  or  other  sanctions,  or  a 
combination  of  such  measures. 

Saudi  government  officials  have 
expressed  the  desire  that  the 
United  States  refrain  from  retaliat¬ 
ing  on  its  own  and  instead  act  jointly 
with  Persian  Gulf  and  other  allies  if 
Iran's  involvement  is  demonstrated. 

At  this  point,  there  are  no  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  pending  against  Say¬ 
egh.  In  an  interview  on  March  17, 
he  acknowledged  being  a  Shiite 
Muslim  active  in  the  opposition  to 
the  monarchy  that  rules  Sunni- 
majority  Saudi  Arabia,  but  denied 
being  a  member  of  Saudi  Hezbollah 
and  said  he  was  in  Syria  at  the  time 
of  the  bombing. 

But  drawing  links  between  the 
Saudi  arm  of  Hezbollah  and  the  Iran¬ 


ian-backed  Hezbollah  group  based  in 
Lebanon,  the  papers  released  on 
March  20  contended  that  Sayegh 
poses  a  threat  to  Canadian  national 
security  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  country. 

With  most  of  the  records  in  the 
case  sealed  because  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  considerations,  the  court  papers 
offered  little  evidence  to  support  the 
allegations  other  than  to  state  that  a 
detonator  found  at  the  site  of  the 
blast  was  similar  to  those  used  by 
Hezbollah  members  in  Lebanon. 

On  the  night  of  the  bombing,  an 
explosives-filled  tanker,  led  by  a 
white  car,  approached  the  residence 
in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
several  hundred  U.S.  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  others  lived.  The  docu¬ 
ments  allege  that  Sayegh  drove  a 
third  vehicle,  which  signalled  the 
other  two  with  its  lights  to  enter  the 
Khobar  Towers  parking  lot.  After 
the  truck  was  parked  near  a  fence, 
two  men  jumped  out  and  got  into 
the  white  car,  which  sped  off,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sayegh  in  the  signal  car. 
minutes  before  the  explosion,  the 
documents  contend. 


The  details  noted  in  the  Canadian 
documents  about  Sayegh's  alleged 
role  In  the  attack  are  thought  to  re¬ 
flect  information  provided  by  the 
Saudi  government,  a  senior  U.S.  law 
enforcement  official  said  last  week. 

Saudi  officials  told  U.S.officials  in 
November  that  they  believed  the 
bombing  was  carried  out  by  Shiite 
members  of  a  Saudi  Hezbollah, 
which  they  say  is  a  wing  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  Lebanese-based  group  known  as 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God  —  long 
thought  to  be  funded,  trained  and 
equipped  by  Iran. 

U.S.  officials  had  expressed  some 
skepticism  about  the  Saudi  claims 
about  Iranian  involvement,  in  part 
because  they  had  been  frustrated 
by  what  they  saw  as  inadequate  co¬ 
operation  by  Saudi  investigators, 
particularly  the  Saudi  reluctance  to 
allow  the  FBI  to  directly  interrogate 
suspects  detained  in  connection 
with  die  attack.  They  noted  that  the 
Saudis  have  a  vested  interest  in  por¬ 
traying  the  attack  as  the  work  of  a 
foreign  state  rather  than  of  home¬ 
grown  militants. 

But  now  they  say  that  a  develop¬ 


ing  patchwork  of  evidence  pointing 
toward  Iran  must  be  intensely  con¬ 
sidered.  “We  are  still  working  on 
this."  said  a  senior  U.S.  official. 

Although  reluctant  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  about  possible  Iranian  in¬ 
volvement  in  thl9  specific  attack,  U.S. 
officials  have  long  held  that  Iran  sup¬ 
ports  terrorism  and  is  a  constant 
threat  to  U.S.  citizens  and  interests. 

Sayegh  remains  in  detention  at 
the  hands  of  Canadian  immigration 
authorities,  who  must  deride  if  he  is 
to  be  deported,  and,  if  so,  where. 

Federal  Judge  Donna  McGillis 
set  a  hearing  on  the  matter  for  April 
28,  at  which  point  Canadian  authori¬ 
ties  must  present  their  case  alleging 
Sayegh  Is  a  terrorist,  and  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  respond. 

Meanwhile,  Sayegh  has  told 
Canadian  authorities  a  tale  of  tor¬ 
ture  and  intense  political  persecu¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  local  police  in 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia  that  drove  him 
to  leave  the  country. 

The  arrests,  beatings  and  con¬ 
stant  questioning  of  his  relatives  led 
Sayegh  into  strident  criticism  and 
organizing  against  the  Saudi  gov¬ 
ernment,  until  he  fled  the  country 
for  Syria  in  1995,  he  told  authorities 
in  documents  filed  as  part  of  his 
pending  immigration  case. 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  to 
Embrace  Women’s  Rights 


Thomas  W.  Llppman 


SECRETARY  of  State  Madeleine 
K.  Albright  is  raising  the  impor- 
toice  of  women's  issues  in  Amer- 
■  international  agenda,  placing 
new  emphasis  on  a  policy  originally 
promoted  by  President  Clinton  and 
First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton. 

Albright,  who  took  office  two 
months  ago,  has  instructed  U.S.  dip 
lomats  worldwide  to  make  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  women’s  rights  a  central 
Priority  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  U.S.  government  has  been 
active  in  this  area  in  several  ways: 

□  In  Pakistan,  the  Stale  Department 
contributed  funds  to  a  volunteer 
group  running  a  school  for  Afghan 
refugee  girls,  who  otherwise  would 
go  without  education. 
a  In  Namibia,  the  U.S.  embassy 
used  its  entire  discretionary  fund  to 
finance  community  efforts  to  corn¬ 
et  sexual  violence  against  women. 

Q  In  Washington,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Justice  Department 
Played  host  last  month  to  two  dozen 
Russian  Judges  And  law-enforcement 
officers  In  an  effort  to  stop  clandes¬ 
tine  trafficking  in  Russian  women, 
who  are  being  duped  into  prostitu¬ 
tion  by  organized  dime  figures  who 
fell  them  they  will  appear  in  folk 

music  troupes.  " 

□  And  In  North  Carolina,  Albright 
was  due  to  venture  into  Jesse  Helms 
country  to  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
ratify  a  1979  u.N.  convention  on  dis- 
lamination  against  women  —  a 
ireafy  that  Helms  (R).  as  chairman 
or  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
committee,  has  bottled  up. 

,  "Advancing  the  status  of  wotnen 
!s  ?ot  only  a  moral  imperative,  it  is 
being  actively  integrated  into  U.S. 
If*®*;  Policy,"  Albright  said  at  a 
March  12  International  Women's 
Uay  ceremony  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ed-  “It  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
it  is  the  arh art  thing  to  do." 
Ine  State  Department  says  Al- 
"has  instructed1  all  U.S.  em- 
ass‘es  to  consider  the  advancement 


of  women's  human  rights  as  an  inti- 
gral  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.” 

But  what  will  it  amount  to  in  prac¬ 
tice?  A  State  Department  ufficial 
said,  "We're  upping  the  profile  on 
this  issue,  but  it’s  not  going  to  start 
(rumping  other  considerations.  We 
aren't  going  to  beat  up  on  the 
Saudis"  about  the  status  of  women  in 
that  country,  where  women  cannot 
drive,  or  travel  without  permission 
from  their  fathers  or  husbands. 

‘The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Clinton  administration  have  made 
some  strong  and  important  pro¬ 
nouncements.  What  you  don’t  see  Is 
what  it  means  In  practice,"  said 
Regan  Ralph,  who  monitors 
women's  Issues  for  the  watchdog 
group  Human  Rights  Watch.  “How 
publicly  is  this  raised  with  some  of 
the  worst  offenders?  We  have  seen 
'tither  issties  trump  women’s  human 
rights.  If  the  administration  wants  to 
malntdlil  It  Is  promoting  women's 
rights,  It  can’t  continue  to  do  that.” 

Albright  and  pther  officials,  how¬ 
ever,  maintain  there  Is  a  broad 
range  of  activities  Mere  progress 
can  be  made  with  a  small  Invest¬ 
ment  of  money  or  political  capital, 
arid  that  the  administration  Is  com¬ 
mitted  to  doing  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees 
and  Migration,  for  example,  Is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  U.N.  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Refugees  to  set  standards 
for  refugee  camps  on  the  distance 
between  women's  toilets  and  their 
sleeping  quarters.  This  might  seem 
rtiuntfane,  but  it  is  part  of  an  effort  to 
iriiriiihize  the  problem  of  violence 
against'  women  in  refugee  biles. 

‘Albright,  the  U.S.‘s  first  female 
secretary  of  state,  is  using  her  posi¬ 
tion  to  Intensify  an  emphasis  on 
women's  right  that  predates  her  ap- 
poinfrnent.'  Both  Clintons  are  advo¬ 
cates  of  women's  rights,  as  shown  by 
Hillary's  attendance  at  the  1995  U.N. 
women’s'  conference  in  Bering  and 
the  president’s  decision  last  year  to 
Invent  $5  miUlpri  to  provide  loans  and 
training  for  Bosnian  women. 
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To  come  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  7th  gnd Sth 
out  of  some  250  offshore  funds  is, 
by  any  standards/  an  absolutely 
storming  performance. 

We  are  pretty  pleased,  of  course, 
but  frankly  not  too  surprised.  After 
all,  when  you  are  the  largest  and 
most  experienced  overseas  broker 


network  in  the  world,  you  expect  to. 
get  a  result. 

At  OPS,  we  have  been  lodkirig 
after  the  interests  qf  overseas! 
investors  for  15  years.  So  don't 
compromise.  Contact  Ross  Pays  at 
our  head  office  in  Cyprus  for  details 
of  your  nearest  OFS  World  Nqt  office., 
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William  Claiborne  and  William  Booth  on  the 

California-based  group  who  chose  to  die  together 

Cult’s  Mass  Suicide 
Neatly  Executed 

THE  39  people  whose  bodies  I  gesting  the  drug  mixture,  they  we 
Were  discovered  last  week  |  advised  to  drink  vodkn  and  "I 
inside  a  hilltop  mansion  in  back  quietly'*  to  die. 


H ALE -BOP P  Br  i  ngs  C 1  osur e  to: 


THE  39  peo|)le  whose  bodies 
Were  discovered  last  week 
inside  a  hilltop  mansion  in 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  were  cultists  who 
planned  their  mass  suicide,  video¬ 
taped  farewells,  packed  their  suit¬ 
cases  for  what  the/  believed  would 
be  an  intergalaclic  trip  nnd  took 
their  lives  by  Ingesting  a  homemade 
recipe  of  drugs,  applesauce  and 
vodka,  according  to  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities. 

Medical  examinations  and  identi¬ 
fication  papers  found  near  the  bod¬ 
ies  indicated  21  were  women  and  18 
men.  They  ranged  in  age  from  20  to 
72.  with  most  in  their  40s. 

Investigators  said  the  victiriis, 
many  of  them  computer  program¬ 
mers  from  New  Mexico,  Texas  and 
California,  apparently  died  in  shifts, 
perhaps  over  a  period  of  days.  “It 
seemed  to  be  a  group  decision," 
said  Dr.  Brian  Blackbourne,  the  San 
Diego  County  medical  examiner. 

They  methodically  orchestrated 
the  sequence  of  their  own  deaths, 
Blackbourne  said,  using  handwrit¬ 
ten  recipes  to  prepare  a  mixture  of 
phenobarbitni  and  pudding  or  apple¬ 
sauce,  which,  according  to  the 
recipe,  was  to  be  eaten  quickly. 
Copies  of  the  recipe  were  found  in¬ 
side  the  pockets  of  victims.  After  in- 


Marshall  Applewhite,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Heaven’s  Gate  cult 


gesting  the  drug  mixture,  they  were 
advised  to  drink  vodka  and  “lay 
back  quietly”  to  die. 

Although  authorities  declined  to 
speculate  on  possible  motives,  the 
cultists  left  behind  videotapes  and  In¬ 
ternet  computer  postings  that  re¬ 
vealed  much  about  their  theology 
and  their  fascination  with  exploring 
realms  beyond  the  human  existence. 

They  were  members  of  a  group 
known  as  Heaven's  Gate,  a  concoc¬ 
tion  of  New  Age  spirituality, 
distorted  Christianity,  Internet  com¬ 
puter  technology  and  space-age  sci¬ 
ence  fiction.  All  of  this  somehow  led 
them  to  the  belief  that  by  killing 
themselves  they  were  shedding 
their  "containers"  and  “graduating" 
to  a  “higher  level,"  which  they 
thought  they  could  reach  through  a 
rendezvous  with  a  UFO  trailing  be¬ 
hind  the  Hale-Bopp  comet 

Two  videotapes  and  a  letter  from 
the  cult  were  sent  to  a  former  mem¬ 
ber,  Rio  D'Angelo,  who  now  works 
for  Internet  Entertainment  Group,  a 
software  company  based  in  Beverly 
Hills  that  had  a  contract  with  the 
Rancho  Sante  Fe  group. 

After  receiving  the  items  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  package  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  last  week,  D'Angelo 
went  to  the  company’s  owner,  Nick 
Matzorkis,  and  told  hhn  about  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matzorkis. 

The  letter  stated:  “By  the  time 
tills  is  read,  we  will  have  shed  our 
containers."  D'Angelo  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  surprised,  according  to  Mat¬ 
zorkis,  and  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  "chosen"  to  deliver  the  news  of 
the  group’s  mass  suicide  to  the 
world  to  draw  attention  to  their  spir¬ 
itual  beliefs. 

After  Matzorkis  and  D'Angelo 
drove  down  to  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
D’Angelo  entered  the  mansion  and 
soon  emerged  looking  “white  as  a 
sheet,"  Matzorkis  recalled.  It  was 
Matzorkis  who  then  placed  the 
anonymous  call  to  law  enforcement 
officials  advising  them  that  they 
should  check  on  the  mansion. 

At  a  news  conference  the  next 


Exit  sign  , . .  The  last  message  to  go  out  on  the  cult's  Web  site 


day,  county  authorities  played  an 
eerie  videotape  showing  the  quiet 
scene  of  mass  death  as  captured  by 
a  cameraman  following  sheriff's 
deputies  through  the  mansion. 

The  bodies  were  reposed  on  cots 
and  white  and  blue  metal  bunkbeds. 
Their  hair  shorn  in  buzz  cuts,  the 
suicide  victims  were  dressed  iti  un¬ 
tucked  black  long-sleeve  shirts, 
loose  black  pants  and  black  tennis 
9hoes  with  a  white  stripe.  Three-foot 
triangular  purple  cloth  shrouds  cov¬ 
ered  their  feces  and  chests. 

The  rooms  appeared  sterile  and 
antiseptic,  with  few  personal  belong¬ 
ings  visible  except  for  the  suitcases, 
neatly  packed  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
or  mattress  Officials  said  the  suit¬ 
cases  contained  mostly  clothes.  For 
some  reason,  the  cultists  were  all 
found  to  have  a  five-dollar  bill  and 
some  quarters  in  their  pockets. 

Along  with  their  own  religion,  the 
cultists  practiced  a  normal  brand  of 
modern  capitalism,  developing  Web 
site  home  pages  for  clients  includ¬ 
ing  a  polo  club  in  Beverly  Hills. 
There  was  at  least  a  stylistic  link  be- 
|  tween  their  business  enterprise, 
known  as  Higher  Source,  and  the 
theological  Heaven's  Gate.  The 
graphics  of  Higher  Source  featured 
UFOs,  stars  and  other  astronomical 


Judge  Delays  Tough  Immigration  Law 


Pamela  Constable _ 

A  FEDERAL  judge  decided  on 
Monday  to  delay  until  Saturday 
implementing  a  tough  new  immigra¬ 
tion  law,  saying  he  agreed  with  im¬ 
migrant  advocacy  groups  that  the 
public  had  not  been  given  enough 
time  to  learn  about  the  law's  com¬ 
plex  regulations. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  said 
on  Monday  that  they  might  appeal 
the  ruling,  which  immigration 
offidalB  said  would  cause  “wide- 
scale  confusion"  and  “significantly 
undermine"  their  ability  to  enforce 
the  new  law. 

The  Illegal  Immigration  Reform 
and  Immigrant  Responsibility  Act 
took  effect  on  April  1  as  scheduled 
without  any  of  the  regulations  that 
guide  immigration  agents. 

The  officials  warned  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  deportation  cases  could  be 
jeopardized  and  that  immigration 
agents  at  airports  and  borders 
would  have  to  process  more  than 
5  million  people  entering  the  coun¬ 


try  between  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
without  knowing  exactly  how  to 
treat  them.  "1  ^an’t  emphasize 
enough,  if  we  have  a  bare  statute 
with  no  regulations. . . .  there  will  be 
sheer  chaos  at  ports  of  entry,”  said 
Linda  Wendtiand,  a  lawyer  for  the 
Justice  Department 

But  U.S.  District  Judge  Emmet  G. 
Sullivan  said  he  was  not  convinced 
that  a  “chaotic  situation"  would  re¬ 
sult  from  delaying  the  regulations. 

He  said  he  was  persuaded  by 
Immigrant  advocates  who  sought 
the  delay  that  it  was  crucial  to  give 
the  public  a  foil  30  days,  as  re¬ 
quired,  to  learn  about  the  new  law. 
As  of  April  1,  the  rules  will  have  been 
available  to  the  public  for  26  days. 

Tliis  is  not  an  ordinary  law. . . . 
Four  days  may  seem  minimal,  but 
under  these  circumstances,  four 
days  cannot  be  trivialized,"  Sullivan 
said  in  Ills  ruling,  which  came  after 
a  long  day  of  arguments  and  re¬ 
cesses,  and  just  seven  houra  before 
(lie  new  law  officially  took  effect.  - 

Wendtiand  and  other  lawyers  for 


the  Justice  Department,  which  over¬ 
sees  the  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization  Service,  also  argued  that 
since  they  had  delivered  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  on  time,  that  was  the  same  as 
making  diem  public.  The  immigrant 
rights  groups  argued  that  the  rules 
were  riot  made  public  until  they 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  6. 

"This  is  very  serious  legislation 
that  will  affect  a  lot  of  people’s  lives, 
so  every  day  matters,"  said  Judy 
Rabinovitz,  a  lawyer  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  liberties  Union,  which 
sued  the  government  along  with  the 
American  Immigration  Lawyers' 
Association  and  the  San  Francisco- 
based  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights. 

Immediately  after  Sullivan's  rul¬ 
ing,  lawyers  for  the  advocate  groups 
announced  they  planned  to  tile  a 
second  suit  against  the  new  law,  this 
one  challenging  its  rules  on  political 
asylum.  They  said  they  feared 
asylum  seekers  arriving  in  the 


phenomena  that  were  important  In 
the  group's  spiritual  beliefs. 

They  appeared  to  have  died  in 
three  groups,  said  Blackbourne, 
witli  the  first  group  consisting  of 
about  15  members.  The  second 
group  of  a  similar  number  “cleaned 
up"  the  first,  covering  the  bodies 
with  the  purple  cloths,  he  said,  and 
the  third  group  helped  tile  second 
prepare  for  their  deattis. 

Tlie  last  two  members  of  liie 
group  —  men  in  their  4(fe»  —  ;i|>- 
pearvri  to  take  phenobarbitni  pills 
and  pul  plastic  bags  over  their  hem  Is 
to  suffocate  themselves.  They  were 
not  covered  by  the  purple  shrouds. 

The  cull  was  the  creation  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Herff  Applewhite,  which  in¬ 
formed  in  the  1970s  witli  Lu  Trous¬ 
dale  Nettles.  Applewhite  was  a  for¬ 
mer  college  professor  who  Itad  sung 
for  the  Houston  Grand  OjK-rn.  Net¬ 
tles.  who  died  in  1985,  was  u  nurse- 
turned -astrologer  who  left  her  family 
to  join  Applewhite's  spiritual  venture. 
They  called  themselves  Bo  and  Beep 
at  times,  and  also  the  Two.  In  1985 
the  TVo  became  One  when  Nettles 
died  of  cancer. 

Applewhite,  who  had  keen  tor¬ 
mented  by  his  homosexuality,  had 
Idmself  costralerl.  It  was  tin:  most 
sexually  revolutionary  act  anyone 
could  imagine.  Years  later,  some  of 


United  States  will  risk  being  sent 
home  without  an  adequate  chance 
to  prove  they  fear  persecution. 

The  law’s  projxmonts  say  it  is 
needed  to  reverse  the  flow  of  illegal 
immigrants,  who  they  claim  vie  with 
Americans  for  jobs,  drain  public 
services  and  cobI  the  government 
millions  of  dollars  to  pursue.  But  im¬ 
migrant  rights  advocates  warn  the 
crackdown  will  separate  families, 
punish  law-abiding  workers  and 
cause  financial  sacrifice  for  people 
who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  for  years. 

Immigration  authorities  say  the 
illegal  population  includes  about 
2.9  million  foreigners,  mostly  Latin 
Americans,  who  entered  the  U.S. 
without  visas  and  settled  into  immi¬ 
grant  communities,  plus  2.1  million 
people  wlio  overstayed  their  visas. 
The  new  law  also  wall  affect  some 
320,000.  Central  American  refugees 
whose  temporary  wartime  amnes¬ 
ties  have  ended. 

.Under  the  law,  illegal  immigrants 
who  are  ordered  deported  will  have 
to  meet  a  much  tougher  standard  to 
win  r  reprieve.  They  will  have  to 
prove  tq  an  immigration,  judge  that 
returning  to  their  native  countries 
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liis  followers  would  do  fo 
same.  Applewhite's  private  terms* 
had  been  converted  into  a  vaporous 
dogma,  a  belief  that  to  rise  to  the 
Next  L-vol  one  had  to  give  up  any 
uw  of  ''reproductive  organs."  One 
Wished -om  young  man  seen' on  a 
cull  videotape  last  week  referred  to 
himself  as  neutered,  and  said  *| 
can't  tell  you  how  free  dial  h* 
made  me  feel." 

l-’or  several  years.  Heaven's  Gate 
members  camped  high  in  the  Nw 
Mexico  mountains  above  the  plains 
southeast  of  Albuquerque.  They 
lived  on  arid  land  in  large,  army  sur¬ 
plus  tents  in  n  compound  they  caHed 
Hie  "earth  ship”  on  land  owned  bya 
cult  member.  The  group  moved  to 
S;m  Diego  County  last  summer 
renting  a  house  that  looked  a  bit 
like  a  spaceship.  In  October  the  oik 
moved  to  the*  mansion  in  Rancho 
Simla  Fe.  They  ran  a  business  mak¬ 
ing  computer  Web  sites.  They  ate  at 
lilt*  Pancake  House,  always  order¬ 
ing  “Dutch  babies."  a  German-style 
pancake,  and  grapefruit  juice. 

The  internet  meanwhile  buzzed 
with  news  that  a  UFO  or  "compan¬ 
ion  object"  had  been  detected  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Hale-Bopp  comet. 

At  about  2pm  on  March  21,  aD3J 
members  of  the  group  walked  into 
Marie  Callender's  Restaurant  is  | 
Carlsbad,  about  15  miles  foam  Km-  [ 
cl  to  Santa  Fe.  They  ordered  the  -  ! 

same  meal:  turkey  pot  pie,  ice  tea | 
nnd  cheesecake  with  blueberries  ■ 
according  In  David  Riley,  a  waiter  I  ! 
who  served  them.  . 

Tin*  next  day  Hale-Bopp  made  its 1 
closest  approach  to  the  Earth.  The 
suicides  began. 

In  ids  final  videotaped  message.  | 
Applewhite  spoke  with  wide-open.  ^ 
unblinking  eyes,  looking  as  though ,  , 
in-  wanted  to  transfix  or  hypnotic; 
tile  viewer.  His  voice  was  gentle ilj 
most  sing-song.  "Your only cbaK'Vi 
evacuate  is  to  leave  with  us.  Plow 
Earth  about  to  be  recycled....' 

All  the  cultists  taped  exit  stale 
incuts.  They  were  cheerful,  giddy. 

1  Said  one:  "You  know,  these  nre  like 
vehicles.  I  mean  if  you  use  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  a  car  and.  you  know,  pwpk 
may  keep  their  care  for  a  long  time 
before*  they  finally  wear  out  and 
conk  out  and  they  die  on  ’em  and, 
you  know,  they  go  and  get  another 
cur. ...  I  mean  that’s  all  we’re  lam¬ 
ing  about.  It's  not  n  big  deal. 

Another  man  said:  'It's  iust  Lhe 

happiest  day  of  my  life."  . 

A  woman  said:  "Thirty-nine  w 
Beam  Up."  \ 


would  cause  "extreme  and  excep¬ 
tional  hardship"  to  immediate  na¬ 
tives  —  such  as  a  chronically  ■ 
child  or  a  frail,  elderly 

who  nre  U.S.  citizens  or  legal  rea¬ 
djust  because  you  have 
for  several  years  and  dopt  wjd 
go  home,  that's  net  a  legitim0* 
son,"  anld  Rep.  Umar  S.  Sag 
R-Tcxas,  the  driving  (ora  behM 

the  new  law.  -JiuU 

The  law  also  alma  to  ensure  Kg 
immigrants  do,  nohmd  WP. 
fare  after  beiiw  brought JPg 
by  their  families,  From 
i  zensorlegkl.resideate^g. 
relatives  had  to.  prove.foe^g 
support  that 

of  the  poverty  level,  WW 
family  of  four.  .  .  ..  ’Jjij  Ae  3 

Immigration  judges  «  j 

weight  to  economic  ftcfo* { 
whether  the  person  fecutf  | 

tion  js  the  i  5SjS  { 

support  for  a  child  borD| .  j 

But  just  how  die  newffui^1^  = 
be  interpreted  m  s 

the  stricter  definition  of.  W .  JJ  £ 


If  you  live  abroad,  there's  no 


home  for  your  savings. 


Current  gross  p.a. 

rates  of  interest: 

£1,000+ 

£5,000+ 

£10,000+ 

£20,000+ 

£50,000+ 

90  Day  Notice 

4.50% 

4.70% 

6.10% 

6.40% 

6.60% 

Instant  Access 

3.60% 

4.20% 

5.10% 

5.70% 

6.00% 

Monthly  Income 

3.30% 

3.80% 

4.80% 

5.20% 

5.50% 

To  make  the  experience  of  living 
abroad  even  more  richly  rewarding,  you 
can’t  make  a  wiser  decision  than  to  entrust 
your  savings  to  the  safe  hands  of 
Nationwide  International,  the  new  name 
for  Nationwide  Overseas  Limited. 

We  offer  investors  competitive  gross 
rates  of  interest.  And,  depending  on  your 
needs,  you  can  choose  from  three  different 
types  of  sayings  account  -  instant  access, 


90  day  notice,  or  monthly  income. 

Wherever  in  the  world  you  may  be, 
you’ll  appreciate  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  manage  your  account  by  post, 
phone  or  fax. 

And,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  you’ll 
value  the  peace  of  mind  of  knowing  that 
Nationwide  International  is  part  of 
Nationwide,  soon  to  be  the  UK’s  biggest 
building  society. 
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To  find  out  more,  call  Nationwide  International  on: 

44  (0)  1 624  663494 

During  office  hours.  Quote  refi  2103 
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Crime  That  Pays 
In  Mexico’s  Jails 


John  Ward  Anderson  and 
Molly  Moore  In  Mexico  City 

PEPE  de  1b  Roaa  is  a  convicted 
drug  smuggler  in  the 
maximum-security  section  of 
Mexico  City’s  Reclusorio  Norte 
prison.  But  for  him,  maximum  secu¬ 
rity  means  a  two-bedroom  apart¬ 
ment  above  the  warden's  office  with 
Mexican  tile  floors,  wood-paneled 
walls,  a  spacious  kltchea  and  cable 
television. 

De  la  Rosa's  custom-designed 
“cell'*  isn't  the  only  relatively  luxuri¬ 
ous  accommodation  in  the  prison. 
According  to  Inmates  and  former 
prison  officials,  the  maximum-secu¬ 
rity  facility  —  a  walled  island  in  the 
prison  —  Is  an  oasis  where  19  drug 
dealers,  organized-crime  figures 
and  other  well-connected  prisoners 
have  multiple  rooms,  a  gymnasium 
with  weight  machines,  Domino's 
Pizza  delivery,  cooks  and  maids, 
regular  access  to  drugs,  women  and 
alcohol,  and  a  lush  garden  where 
they  often  host  barbecues. 

“Those  people  are  not  in  maxi¬ 
mum  security  because  officials 
want  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,"  said 
an  inmate  in  the  general  prison  who 
often  has  visited  the  compound, 
which  houses  at  least  two  men  a*> 
cuscd  of  connections  to  the  1985 
torture  and  slaying  of  U.S.  anti-drug 
agent  Enrique  Camarena.  'They’re  in 
there  because  they  are  privileged." 

Inmates  and  former  prison  ad¬ 
ministrators  also  described  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  an  adjacent 
dormitory  at  the  facility  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Mexico  City  as  the 
center  of  irmltimtiUon-doUar  drug 
and  extortion  rings  that  allegedly 
are  run  in  collusion  with  prison 
officials  who  use  prisoner  gangs  ns 
enforcers. 

One  former  senior  prison  official 
for  Mexico  City  calculated  about 
$1  million  per  month  changed 
hands  through  bribes  to  guards, 
drug  deals,  prostitution  rings, 
alcohol  sales  and  other  rackets  In¬ 
volving  prison  officials  and  inmates 
at  one  of  Reclusorio  Norte's  sister 
prisons  in  the  capital. 

"The  system  is  corrupt,  from  the 
high,  high  up  to  the  very  bottom," 
said  the  official. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  agreed 
to  talk  only  if  their  names  were  not 
published.  But  lengthy  Interviews 
with  seven  prisoners  inside  Recluso¬ 
rio  Norte,  as  well  as  with  a  former 
inmate  and  former  senior  prison  of¬ 
ficials  outside  the  prison,  produced 
nearly  identical  accounts  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  life  inside. 

The  sprawling  prison  complex  is 
a  microcosm  of  Mexico's  justice  sys¬ 
tem,  where  officials  at  every  level 
—  from  street  cops  to  police  chiefs, 
from  prosecutors  to  judges  to  state 
and  federal  anti-drug  enforcers  — 
are  on  the  take. 

Reclusorio  Norte  is  typical  of  pris¬ 
ons  across  Mexico  —  a  reflection  of 
the  social  and  criminal  ills  that 
afflict  the  nation,  where  the  same 
drug  mafias  and  crime  gangs  that 
rule  cities  and  run  illicit  businesses 
on  the  outside  move  their  activities 
inside  the  prisons. 

As  on  the  outside,  it  is  the  poor 
and  un  educated  majority  of  prison¬ 
ers  who  suffer  most  under  the  cor¬ 
rupt  system,  forced  to  pay-bribes  for 
family  visits,  beds  nnd  safe  passage 
within  the  prison. 

Prison  nnd  corrections  officials 
declined  to  comment  on  the  allega¬ 


tions  of  corruption.  The  director  of 
Reclusorio  Norte,  Saul  Moctezuma 
Herrera,  referred  all  inquiries  to 
Jose  Raul  Gutierrez  Serrano,  Mex¬ 
ico  City’s  chief  corrections  officer. 
He,  too,  refused  several  interview 
requests. 

City  lawmakers  threatened  to  fire 
Gutierrez  last  year  over  allegations 
of  drug  trafficking,  special  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  prisoners  willing  to 
pay  large  bribes,  and  human-rights 
abuses  within  the  prisons.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  justice  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mexico  City  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  was  investigating 
him,  Gutierrez  said,  There  is  no 
corruption  in  any  of  the  prisons. 
Nor  have  I  witnessed  any  examples 
of  privileges  given  to  prisoners." 

The  Mexico  City  Human  Rights 
Commission,  however,  has  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  reports  in  recent 
years,  the  most  recent  on  March  7, 
criticizing  corruption,  extortion, 
special  privileges  doled  out  to  high- 
profile  prisoners  and  numerous 
other  problems  at  Reclusorio  Norte 
and  other  prisons  in  the  capital. 

Designed  as  a  facility  to  hold  up 
to  1,440  local  prisoners  awaiting 
trial,  Reclusorio  Norte  houses  as 
many  as  4,000  federal  and  local  in¬ 
mates  who  are  sentenced  or  waiting 
to  be  tried.  While  a  select  few  of  its 
high-profile  prisoners  nre  living  in 
relative  luxury,  the  majority  —  like 
tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
across  Mexico  —  are  poor  men  and 
women  who  often  are  victimized  by 
inmate  gangs  and  corrupt  guards. 

Inmates  were  interviewed  during 
visits  to  the  public  areas  of  the 
prison’s  general  population  where 
hundreds  of  family  members  arrive 
three  days  each  week.  On  visiting 
days,  one  prison  cafeteria  Is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  boisterous  hall  of  food 
vendors,  mariachi  bands  clad  in 
prison  khakis  and  inmates  sharing 
home-cooked  meals  with  family 
members  and  friends. 

A  concession  stand  offers  pop¬ 
corn,  hot  dogS  and.  soft  drinks  and 
waiters  hustle  tables.  Inmates  areal- 
lowed  conjugal  visits  with  wives, 


the  residents  of 
maximum  security 
control  activities  from 
prostitution  to  alcohol 
and  drug  concessions 


girlfriends  and  prostitutes  in  a  des¬ 
ignated  building.  Outside,  the  odor 
of  marijuana  smoke  hangs  in  some 
parts  of  the  prison  courtyard. 
Throughout  the  public  areas,  In¬ 
mates  show  off  the  cellular  phones 
they  carry  in  their  pockets. 

Several  of  the  inmates  inter¬ 
viewed  have  visited  the  maximum- 
security  compound  numerous 
times,  often  to  take  advantage  of 
illicit  activities  conducted  by  its 
powerful  residents. 

Far  more  insidious  than  their 
comfortable  living  conditions  are 
the  illicit  businesses  the  inmates 
run  from  their  prison  apartments 
and  the  power  they  exert  over 
prison  operations.  The  residents  of 
maximum  security  control  activities 
from  prostitution  rings  to  drug  and 
alcohol  concessions,  according  to 
Inmates  and  former  prison  officials. 

One  resident  of  maximum  secu¬ 


Enflamed  by 
An  Execution 


Under  the  cosh  ...  Ill  reality  Mexican  jails  have  a  very  lax  regime 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  bribe  the  guards  photo  frank  baron 


rity  was  said  to  forge  cashier’s 
checks,  using  bank  stock  paper  and 
account  numbers  he  receives  from 
suppliers  at  local  banks,  as  well  as 
the  official  company  logos.  "A 
75,000  peso  ($9,500)  check  sells  for 
5,000  pesos  ($632) ,’’  said  one  inmate 
who  said  he  has  purchased  checks. 
“Even  people  on  the  outside  know 
where  to  come  for  them." 

Another  maximum-security  busi¬ 
nessman  rents  cellular  telephones 

—  complete  with  service  contracts 

—  and  programs  the  phones  from 
the  computer  In  his  apartment  90 
calls  are  billed  to  private  numbers 
outside  the  prison,  according  to 
John  L  McCarty,  a  U.S,  citizen:  who 
was  imprisoned  In  Reclusorio  Norte 
for  13  months  while  the  United 
States  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have 
him  extradited  to  face  federal  tax- 
evasion  charges. 

McCarty,  and  current  Inmates 
eager  to  show  off  their  cell  phones, 
said  the  maximum-security  prisoner 
rents  the  cell  phones  for  $125  a 
month,  with  an  additional  $125 
charge  levied  for  an  international 
line  or  $75  for  a  domestic  line. 

Many  inmates  use  the  telephones 
to  maintain  drug-trafficking  busi¬ 
nesses  and  other  criminal  enter¬ 
prises  outside  the  prison.  One 
trafficker  —  a  mid-level  operative 
for  one  of  northern  Mexico’9  largest 
drug  kingpins  — -  described  how  he 
was  still  doing  drug  deals  from  in¬ 
side  the  prison  using  his  cell  phone. 

uMy  girlfriend  is  sending  51bs  of 
marijuana  up  north  [to  the  United 
States]  next  week  by  [parcel  ser¬ 
vice]  —  everybody's  been  paid  off. 
I’m  going  to  earn  $6,000  in  one 
week,  and  I  set  up  the  whole  thing 
from  inside  the  prison." 

The  maximum-security  Inmate 
who  provides  the  cell  phones  lives 
In  one  of  the  nicest  apartments, 
McCarty  says.  "He  had  a  steam 
room,  a  kitchen,  sleeping  quarters, 
a  computer  room,  a  big-screen  TV 
pud  a  warehouse  where  he  stored 
everything  by  cases.  He  had  coses 
of  booze  and  he  was'  drunk  half  the 
time  on  rum  nnd  Coke.  When  I  went 


there  once  his  wife  was  sin-nding 
the  night.  Another  lime  a  girlfriend 
was  spending  the  night." 

Jose  Antonio  Zorrilla  Perez  is  in 
prison  for  masterminding  the  1994 
murder  of  one  of  Mexico’s  best- 
known  investigative  reporters  while 
he  was  federal  security  chief  As  one 
of  the  most  powerful  inmates  in 
Reclusorio  Norte,  he  has  turned 
one  of  his  four  rooms  into  a  com¬ 
puter  room,  and  once  asked  prison 
officials  to  allow  him  to  throw  a  lav¬ 
ish  wedding  parly  for  his  daughter 
In  the  maximum-security  garden, 
complete  with  mariachi  bauds  and 
wine.  Prison  officlnls  allowed  oidy  a 
small  wedding  without  the  musi¬ 
cians,  former  prison  officials  said. 

Inmates  said  they  hrtve  to  pay 
guards  to  cross  from  one  m  en  of  the 
prison  to  another,  to  visit  the  prison 
stores,  to  have  conjugal  visits,  to 
receive  food  and  clothes  from  the 
outside,  or  to  be  assigned  n  belter 
cell.  Virtually  every  inmntc  lias  to 
pay  at  least  five  pesos  a  day  (about 
65  cents)  simply  to  be  counted 
"present”  at  the  thrice-daily  security 
check-ins. 

If  an  inmate  refuses  to  pay  the 
bribes,  according  to  one  prisoner. 
They  send  you  to  Dorm  10,"  the 
dormitory  next  to  maximum  secu¬ 
rity  that  Inmates  say  houses  drug 
and  extortion  gangs  that  work  in 
collusion  with  prison  officials.  'The 
Dorm  10  guards  are  In  cahoots  with 
the  inmates,  and  they  rob  and  mug 
you  so  you  pay  off  the  guards.  It’s  a 
vicious  circle,”  the  prisoner  said. 

The  guards  are  required  to  split 
the  bribes  with  their  bosses,  who 
then  divide  their  share  with  their 
bosses,  and  so  on  up  the  ladder  to 
the  highest  levels  of  the  prison  sys¬ 
tem,  Inmates  and  former  prison  offi¬ 
cials  say.  Profits  made  on  illegal 
drug  and  alcohol  sales  also  are 
passed  up  the  line. 

There’s  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money 
Inside,  and  it  just  wouldn’t  [be  the 
case]  if  everybody  wasn't,  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  everybody  else,  from  the 
inmates  to  the  highest  administra¬ 
tors,"  said  a  former  administrator. 


Donald  P.  Baker  In  Miami 


’|\y|’  OMENTS  after  convicted 
lTl  ldller  Pedro  Medina  was 
strapped  into  Florida’s  eieefric 
chair  and  2,000  volts  of  electric¬ 
ity  surged  into  his  body  last 
week,  flames  leapt  from  the 
inmate’s  hcadi  filling  the  death 
chamber  with  smoke  and 
horrifying  two  dozen  witnesses. 

'They’re  burning  him  alive,* 
witness  Michael  Minerva  mut¬ 
tered  as  flames  shot  four-to-slx 
inches  into  the  air  from  the 
metal  helmet  that  covered 
Medina's  shaved  head. 

It  was  the  second  time  flames 
rose  from  the  mask  of  an  In¬ 
mate's  head  during  a  Florida 
execution,  and  last  week’s 
botched  event  Immediately  drew 
renewed  attention  to  the 
controversial  practice  and 
whether  it  is  an  appropriate 
form  of  punishment. 

Florida  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles 
said  that  the  state  will  consider 
changing  its  method  of  execution 
after  the  death  of  Medina,  a 
Cuban  refugee  convicted  of  stab¬ 
bing  a  school  teacher  in  1982. 
Criminologists  who  study  the 
death  penalty  said  that,  around 
die  country,  there  have  been  at 
leant  a  half-dozen  malfunctioning 
electrocutions  since  1983. 
Before  lust  week,  the  two  most 
recent  were  In  Virginia:  In  1990 
blood  spewed  from  the  mnsk  of 
an  inmate  being  electrocuted 
and  the  following  year,  a  second 
cycle  of  electricity  wn9  required 
to  execute  an  Inmate. 

Witnesses  said  Medina’s  last, 
words,  as  he  wnB  strapped  Into 
the  oak  electric  choir,  were:  "I’m 
still  innocent." 

Minerva,  a  lawyer  for  the 
Capital  Collateral  Repres¬ 
entative,  the  Florida  agency  that 
defends  death  row  Inmates,  said 
that  after  the  flnmcs  were 
extinguished,  "you  could  smell 
hurtling  flesh,"  something  he 
hud  not  experienced  during  five 
previous  executions  that  ho  had 
witnessed. 

Am  tite  wltncHseH  gasped, 
Corrections  Department  spokes¬ 
woman  Kerry  Flack  said  that  i 
"flames  were  vlslblo  on  tite  rign* 
Hide  of  tite  hcltnot"  within  see*  : 
onds  of  Mhiervn  receiving  the 
first  of  three  jolts  of  electricity^  ■ 
But  Flnck  said  there  was  no 
noticeable  reuction  from  the 

mate,"  whose  body  lunged 

backward  in  the  chair  wh®u®*‘ 

fatal  charge  wa9  administered.  | 
Last  week’s  botched  execution 
brought  new  calls  for  reform  i 
from  capital  punishment  foes  to 
Florida,  which  along  with  W 
and  Virginia,  most  frequently 
yokes  the  death  penalty.  MedW 
was  the  39th  person  put  to  deam 
in  the  state  since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  lifted  a  ban  on  t 

the  death  penalty  in  l9/e>  j 

Michael  Rfldelet,  chairman^ 
the  sociology  department  atom 

University  of  Florida  and  me 
author  of  four  books  on  cap»J 
punishment,  said  Medina^ 
lifelong  history  of  mental  JBW* 
and  that  the  Florida  SupreJ  • 
Court  whs  deeply  divided®®  ^ 
penalty  for  Medina,  voting  ... 

to  uphold  the  execution.  TJ® 

.  case  also  had  drawn 
tion  of  Pope  John  PaulU 
state’s  Catholic  bishops,  W“  _f ; 
had  pleaded  for  mercy. 
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An  Outbreak  of  Hype 


John  Schwartz 


VIRUS  GROUND  ZERO:  - 
Staking  the  Killer  Viruses  with 
The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
ByEdRejJIs 

Simon  &  Schuster.  244pp.  $23 

VIRUS*  '  ” 

Tracking  the  New  Killer  Plagues  Out 
Of  the  Present  and  Into  the  Future 
By  Frank  Ryan  •  ■ 

Little,  Brown.  430pp.  $24.95 

IN  MAY  1995,  the  world  looked 
to  the  teeming  Zairian  city  of 
Kikwit,  where  the  deadly  Ebola 
virus  was  making  another  frighten¬ 
ing  appearance.  First  discovered  in 
1976,  the  elusive  microbe  had  long 
figured  prominently  in  the  night¬ 
mares  of  virologists  and  global  pub¬ 
lic  health  officials;  In  its  most 
virulent  attacks,  the  victims  bleed 
from  every  orifice,  and  internal  or¬ 
gans  seem  to  melt  away. 

Ebola  had  become  a  viral  super- 
star,  propelled  to  fame  by  two  1994 
bestsellers:  The  Hot  Zone,  by 
Richard  Preston,  and  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner  Laurie  Garrett’s  The  Com¬ 
ing  Plague:  Newly  Emerging 
Diseases  in  a  World  Out  of  Balance. 
As  the  Kikwit  outbreak  hit  the  head¬ 
lines,  sensationalistic  movies  in¬ 
spired  by  the  books  were  appearing 
on  television  and  in  theaters.  This 
multimedia  wave  raised  the  status  of 
the  Kikwit  outbreak  from  hot  news 
story  to  obsession;  If  you  think  sex 
sells,  just  try  doomsday. 

The  journalists  who  had  helped 
crank  up  this  fear  machine  became 
part  of  the  circus:  When  the  Kikwit 
outbreak  began,  Richard  Preston's 
publicists  called  journalists  around 
tite  country  to  arrange  an  interview 
conference  call.  Laurie  Garrett  trav¬ 
eled  to  Kikwit  to  write  up  the  out¬ 
break  for  Newsday  and  Vanity  Fair. 
Garrett  and  Preston  became  com¬ 
mentators  on  TV  news  reports. 

Now  come  two  science  books  in¬ 
tended  to  correct  some  of  that  hype: 
Virus  Ground  Zero:  Stalking  tite 
Killer  Viruses  With  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  by  veteran  science 
writer  Ed  Regis,  and  Frank  Ryan's 


Virus  X:  ‘Hacking  the  New  Killer 
Plagues  Out  of  the  Present  and  Into 
the  Future.  Both  books  take  us  on  a 
tour  of  modern  virology,  with  star¬ 
ring  roles,  for Ebola,  hantavirus  and 
of  coqrse  HIV.  Both  wduld  rather 
teach  us  thpn  scare,  us.  though  they 
end  up  doing  both.  . 

Regis  delighte  in  deflating  the 
scaremongers,,  and  parodies  the 
scare  talk  surrounding  the  Kikwit 
outbreak.  Thanks  to  global  air 
travel,  he  writes,  "Your  own  home 

—  your  very  own  neighborhood  — 
was  only  a  day  away  from  the  Ebola 
virusi" 

He  then  debunks.  Such  ‘‘hot” 
viruses  as  Ebola  burn  themselves 
out  quickly,  and  are  far  from  unstop¬ 
pable.  "A  virus,  including  the  Ebola 
virus,  was  not  something  that  magi¬ 
cally  tunneled  through  physical 
barriers.  A  layer  of  plastic  or  rubber 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
tain  it,  and  household  bleach  was 
sufficient  to  kill  it." 

Regis  also  focuses  on  the  heroes 
of  virology:  the  men  and  women 
who  identify  and  fight  the  nasties. 
As  the  book’s  title  suggests,  Regis 
gives  the  most  ink  to  the  scientists 
from  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  in 
Atlanta.  But  he  shows  that  America 
has  no  monopoly  on  viral  cowboys 

—  those  people  who  will  go  to 
superhuman  effort  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Sometimes  they  break  the  rules 
of  public  safety,  and  even  common 
sense.  Belgian  scientist  Guido  van 
der  Groen  sweet  talks  a  Federal 
Express  clerk  into  letting  him  ship 
deadly  tissue  samples  from  the 
Kikwit  outbreak  to  the  CDC.  The 
CDC’s  Lyle  Conrad  brings  a  victim 
of  deadly  Lasaa  fever  into  the 
United  States  from  Africa  via 
airplane  in  1969,  greatly  expanding 
our  understanding  of  the  disease  — 
and  earning  a  loud  reprimand  from 
the  then-head  of  the  CDC. 

This,  swashbuckling  science, 
Regis  gushes,  "was  a  mythic 
journey,  a  quest,  one  that  partook  of 
the  legendary  and  the  fabulous. . . . 
It  was  a  romantic  adventure  in  the 
classic  sense.” 


Ryan's  book  is  both  broader  and 
deeper.  He  refrains  from  the  re¬ 
porters’  sometimes  ,  overheated 
prose,  and  corrects  their  errors.  But 
the  compelling  human  stories  seem 
to  drag  in  the  telling.  Virus  X  comes 
alive  when  Ryan  delves  into  the 
science,  as  when  he  gives  a  breath¬ 
taking,  step-by-step  description  of 
the  process  by  which  the  CDC's 
Stuart  Nichol  was  able  to  identify 
the  hantavirus's  genetic  sequence 
even  before  the  virus  itself  had  been 
successfully  cultured. 

LITTLE  wonder,  then,  that 
Ryan  really  begins  to  cook  as 
he  draws  sweeping  scientific 
conclusions  toward  the  end  of  the 
book.  He  writes  that  "viruses,  so 
often  thought  to  be  nothing  more 
than  parasites,  play  a  much  wider 
role"  in  nature's  grand  plan.  He 
takes  on  the  vexing  issue  of  why 
viruses  that  coexist  in  relative 
harmony  with  their  natural  hoBts 
emerge  to  attack  humans  with  such 
lethal  force.  Because  a  bug  that 
wipes  out  its  target  population  will 
become  extinct  itself,  it’s  sound 
evolutionary  strategy  to  reach  an 
accommodation  instead,  and  to  “co- 
evolve"  with  the  host  over  time. 
Ultimately,  the  bugs  aren’t  out  to  kill 


ILLUSTRATION:  GARY  VJSKUPIG 

us:  They  just  want  to  move  in,  like 
microscopic  Knto  Kaelins. 

New  hosts  for  the  virus  haven’t 
had  time  to  reach  this  accommoda¬ 
tion.  and  so  the  initial  encounters 
tend  to  be  tragic.  Yet  once  adapted, 
the  viral  guests  aren't  mere  freeload¬ 
ers:  Ryan  suggests  that  they  become 
part  of  tiie  host's  defences  against 
turf  invaders. 

Because  we  are  the  invaders  of  so 
many  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
then,  we  run  into  these  "unwitting 
knights  of  nature. . . .  Although  not 
primarily  designed  to  attack  human¬ 
ity,  human  exploitation  and  invasion 
of  every  ecological  sphere  has  di¬ 
rected  that  aggression  our  way." 
Ryan  ends  with  a  call  for  better 
monitoring  of  and  response  to 
emerging  diseases  —  and,  just  to 
make  sure  we  get  the  message,  con¬ 
jures  up  a  hypothetical  “virus  X,"  a 
true  doomsday  bug  as  lethal  as 
Ebola  Zaire  but  with  the  airborne 
transmission  abilities  of  measles. 
BrrrrrrrmT. 

Regis,  on  the  other  hand,  stead¬ 
fastly  refoaea  to  fret,  and  takes  on 
the  increasingly  popular  apocalyptic 
notion  that  emerging  diseases  are 
somehow  “Gaia’s  revenge"  on  hu¬ 
manity  for  overdevelopment  He 
dtes  with  scorn  the  Preston  idea 


that  "in  a  sense,  the  earth  Is 
mounting  an  Immune  response: 
against  the  human  species”  and 
Garrett’s  notion  that  "the  microbes 
were  winning." 

Many  more  Americans  have  been 
lolled  by  lightning  than  the  700 
Ebola  deaths  worldwide,  yet  “nobody 
spoke  of  lightning  as  'the  revenge  of 
the.  thunderclouds,'  even  though 
there  was  abundant  talk  of  Ebola  as 
the  revenge  of  the  rain  forest',1' 
Regis  ,  sneers.  This  proliferation  of 
new  viral  threats  is  an  ’'illusion,'’  he 
Bays.,  What's  new  are  the  toolB  of 
detection.  The  better  the  CDC  got 
at  identifying  the  pathogens  that 
caused  age-old  but  hitherto  unrec¬ 
ognized  diseases,  the  more  it 
looked  as  if  scads  of  trailblazing 
new  microbes  were  out  there- 
amassing  themselves  for  attack, 
gathering  their  forces,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  bring  us  'the  coming  plague'." 

As  tite  scare  talk  about  viruses 
mounted,  Regis  writes.  “By  almost 
every  measure,  the  world's  peoples 
were  getting  steadily  healthier," 
with  life  expectancy  rising  and 
infant  mortality  rates  dropping. 
“Outbreaks  of  health,  however, 
were  not  considered  ‘news'.” 

Both  Regis  and  Ryan  savage 
journalists  for  flocking  to  outbreak 
sites,  adding  to  the  general  hysteria 
and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  ex¬ 
perts.  Like  the  journalists,  though, 
the  virologists  exhibit  a  creepy 
enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  the 
tragedy.  Regis  quotes  French  scien¬ 
tist  Pierre  Sureau,  who  explains  that 
for  those  in  his  profession,  "this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
contemporary  epidemiology.  .  .  . 
Personally,  I  am  delighted  to  be  in 
tills  place,  and  to  participate  in  such 
an  adventure." 

Journalism,  and  especially  sci¬ 
ence  journalism,  is  not  just  about 
getting  the  facts  right  That  In  itself 
is  a  neat  trick,  and  the  daily  correc¬ 
tions  box  shows  that  we  don’t  al¬ 
ways  hit  the  mark.  It’s  equally 
important  that  journalists  get  the 
tone  right —  yes,  to  sound  an  alarm 
in  the  face  of  dangerous  compla¬ 
cency,  but  also  to  avoid  scaring  the 
hell  out  of  people  when  it’s  not 
called  for.  For  those  who  want  to 
find  an  antidote  to  virus  hysteria, 
these  two  bookB  provide  a  promis¬ 
ing  start. 


The  Contras,  Counter-Intelligence  and  the  KGB 


David  Wise 


A  SPY  FOR  ALL  SEASONS: 
My  Life  In  the  CIA 
By  Duane  R.  Clarridge 
with  Digby  Diehl 
Scflbner.  4^0pp.  $27.50 


TT  WASN'T  easy  running  the  Cen- 
■Ifral  Intelligence  Agency’s  un- 
secret  war  in  Nicaragua  in  tiie  '80s, 
says  Duane  R.  “Dewey"  Clarridge, 
the  former  CIA  official  in  charge. 
There  was  the  liberal  U.S.  news 
media,  a  bad,  leftish  lot,  and  a  pesky 
Congress  that  kept  passing  “cow¬ 
ardly"  laws  fo  try  (o  stop  the 
agency’s  covert  operation.  Then 
there  was  the  president  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  too  drunk  to  meet  the.  CtlA, 
the  propaganda  balloons  that 
floated  off  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  the  constant  problem  of  resup¬ 
plying  the  contras.  Clarridge  sent  in 
pack  mules  from  Honduras,  but 
Once,  Inside  tNicaragual  the  guer¬ 
rillas  ate  theml" 

One  scene  above  all  captures  the 
tone  of  fills  swaggering  memoir. 
TOe  freewheeling  WUiam  Casey, 
Robald  Reagan’s  CIA  director,  wafe 
Pressuring  Clarridge  to  do  more  to 
support  the  contra  rebels'  in  their 


war  against  the  Sandinista  govern¬ 
ment  One  evening  in  1984,  Clar¬ 
ridge  was  at  home,  thinking.  .  “I 
remember  sitting  with  a  glass  of  gin 
on  the  rocks,  smoking  a  cigar  (of 
course),  and  pondering  my 
dilemma,  when  it  hit  me.;  Sea  mines 
were  the  solution.  We  should  mine 
the  harbors  of  Nicaragua.  .  -  .  To 
this  day  I  wonder  why  I  (Jldn't  think 
ofitsooner." 

Mining  the  harbors  Was  a  politi¬ 
cal  disaster,  as  Clarridge  concedes. 
Soviet  British.  Dutch  and  Japanese 
ships  hit  the  mines,  and  Congress 
and  the  press  went  into  "hysteria." 
In  particular  Barry  Goldwater,  fhe 
conservative  chairman  of  the  Seqaie, 
Intelligence  Committee,  was  upset 
"Dear  Bill,"  he  wrote  to  Casey,  "I  am 
pissed  offl .  it  is  an  act  of  war." 

■  Devyey  Clarridge  wqs  a  natty 
dresser  known  tot  his’  white,  silk 
suits,  colorful  handkerchiefs,  and 
tough-guy  vocabulary.  In  his  30 
years  at  Langley,  he,  itiode  a  lot  of 
enemies,  and  he  settles  old  scores 
with  glee.  CIA  chief  WiUiaip  Web- 
Bter,  ah  Amherst  graduate  add  a  re¬ 
spected  .forma'  federal  judge  and 
-FBI  director,  is  dismissed  as  a 
“hayseed-  and  a  "social  climber/! 
Webster's  Bln?  He  reprimanded  and 


demoted  Clarridge  over  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal.  Senators  are 
"piranhas,”  the  members  of  the 
Tbwer  Commission  “the  Three. 
Stooges.”  And  so  on. 

Clarridge  has  no  use  for  "spongy 
liberals.”  But  he  reserves  his  great¬ 
est  contempt  for  the  "hounds  of  the 
press.”  He  confesses  to  “my  lifelong 
distaste  for  journalists"  whose 
“motives"  he  began  to  question  as  a 

young  case  officer  in  India. 

Although  he  suffers  from  chronic 
machismo  and  aq:  unbounded  ego 
(his  treatise  on  terrorists  was 
"probably  the  moat  brilliant  paper 
. .  r  I  had  evpr  put  tpgfther^,  his 
memoir ,  Is  redeemed  in  part  by 
flashes  of  unusual  candor.  He  de¬ 
scribes  his  mistakes  and  moments 
of  personal  embarrassment,  and  the 
agency's  failures  as  unsparingly  as  . 
his  triumphs.  m 

For  example,  he  says  he  knows  of 
.not  a  single  significant  case  where 
the  CIA  recruited  a  Soviet  —  even- 
though  that  was .  ifoj  |m^]or  target 
during  more  than  four  decades  of. 
Cold  War.  (The  Soviet  ageptawhp 
worked  for  the  CjtA  were  all  walk-in 
volunteers,  he  reports.)  He  admits 
that  the  agency’s  intelligence  about  ■ 
tiny  Grenada,  hardly  ;  a  -difficult 


place  to  penetrate,  was  “lousy,”  He 
tells  how  die  agency  Used  porno¬ 
graphic  videos  to  recruit  African 
diplomats,  apd  discloses  that,  soiqe 
time  after  the; murder  of  Israeli’ 
athletes  at1  (the  1972  Munich 
Olympics,  the  CIA  had  a  *Vciatibn-: 
ship"  with  the  Arab  terrorist  Who 
masterminded  the  crime. 1  ‘  ( 

.  A  dentist's  poh  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Clatridge  went  to  prep  school 
and  Brown '  University,  joined  tiie 
CIA  and  was  .sent  by  the  Clandes¬ 
tine  Services;  the  spook  side,  to 
Nepal,  India  and  Turkey,  where  he 
spotted  Aldrich  Ames  as  poor  case 
officer  material  —  though,  to  his  re- 
.  gret,  he  recommended  Ames  be  as- 1 
signed  to  counterintelligence.  After, 
a  stiiit  as  Rome  station  chief,  he  be- 
■  came  chief  of  the  Latin  America  divi¬ 
sion  and  architect  of  the  contra  war. 

To  make  sure  the  contras  would 
"seize  the  ethical  high  ground  in  the 
conflict  with  the  Sandlnlstas,"  Clar- 
Hdge  explains;  ‘tye  created  a  course 
jmhoty  the  contras  should  deal  with 
.  tiie  civilian  population,"  The  course  >, 
taught  “what ,  kind  of  activities  ~s 
rape,  murder,  plundering,  and  other 
brinies —wgrb  clearly  off  limits" 

•i .  Alas,  Clarridge  became  en¬ 
trapped  in  hisfown  war  when  Oliver 


North  asked  for  help  in  moving 
some  HAWK  missiles  from  Israel  to 
Iran,  part  of  Reagan's  scheme  to 
trade  arms  for  hostages.  Clarridge 
later  testified  to  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  that  he  thought  the  cargo 
wan  "oil  drilling  equipment”  In 

1991,  Clarridge  was  Indicted  on 
seven-felony  counts  of  lyfngi  carry¬ 
ing  ft  potential  penalty  on  each 
j  fount  of  five  years  In  prison  and  a 
fine  of  $250,000.  He  wore  a  camou¬ 
flage  jacket, to  his  arraignment1  Clai1-  \ 
ridge  never  went  tp  trtal;'  he  was/ 
pardoned  by  President  Bush  along 
with  five  others  on  Christmas  Eve  of 

1992.  At  his.  farewell,  party'  at  the 
agency,  fle  prqMdly  rpdoutits,  he  Was 
given  "a  model  of  the  mine  we  had 
Used  in  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua.” 

' :  Clarridge 1  dfferfc  'some  ‘interest¬ 
ing,  even  valuable,  thoughts  on  the 
i CIA’s  problems.  He  is 'pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  Clandestine 
Services,  and  —  in  his  typical  take- 
no-pri soners  style  —  charges  that 
former  ..CIA  director  John  M. 
Deutch  "drove  a  knife  into  its  back." 

'  He  4ay&  he  i  joined  the  CIA  to 
advance  U^. -interests,  defend  his 
coUhtry.  and  contain  Soviet  commu¬ 
nism.  But  such  gpals  are  not  attained 
•  by  running  -covert  operations  that 
circumvent  the  law  or  by  misleading 
Congrpss.  One  does, not  save  democ¬ 
racy  l>y  violating  its  rules. 
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Public  Health  Adviser: 

Tete,  Mozambique 

Readvertisement,  will  also  be  advertised  in  Danlda  Vacancies 


Danlda  invites  applications  for  the  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  post  of  Primary  Health  Care  (PHQ  Adviser  In  the 
Provincial  Directorate  of  Health,  Tele,  Mozambique,  as  part 
of  the  Danlda  technical  adviser  team  working  In  the 
Directorate. 

Background 

The  Governments  of  Denmark  and  Mozambique  have 
agreed  on  a  Health  Sector  Support  Programme,  Initially 
based  in  Tete  Province.  Overall  goals  of  the  programme  are 
to  contribute  to  the  physical  rehabilitation  and  (re)con- 
structlon  of  the  health  units  and  health  Infrastructure,  to 
Improve  planning  and  management  in  the  provincial  health 
system,  to  Improve  quality  of  health  staff  and  to  secure 
good  quality  In  delivered  health  services.  Danlda  will  con¬ 
tribute  approximately  So  mlo.  DKK  to  the  sector  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

Dulles 

Include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following  main  duties: 

-  advise  the  Department  of  Community  Health  on  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  rural  health  pro¬ 
grammes,  especially  through  the  primary  health  care 
worker  programme  (Agente  Pollvalent  Element  are); 

-  advise  the  Department  of  Community  Health  on  the  effi¬ 
cient  Implementation  of  MCH/EPI,  leprosy,  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  trypasonosomiasls,  and  other  control  pro¬ 
grammes-, 

-  liaise  with  the  Institute  for  Social  Communications  In  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  health  education  pro¬ 
grammes  and  materials* 

-  advise  on  further  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  health  care  network  In  the  province,  and  In  the 
coordination  of  district  level  health  Interventions; 

•  advise  on  primary  health  care  supervision  and  the  Imple¬ 
mentation  and  analysis  of  Information  provided  through 
the  health  Information  system. 

Qualifications 

-  Qualified  medical  practitioner  with  preferably  at  least 
four  years  practical  experience  from  PHC  In  development 
countries; 

-  training  experience  In  public  health; 

-  patience  and  ability  to  work  and  cooperate  with  a  wide 
range  of  people: 


-  preparedness  to  travel  regularly  to  the  districts  of  the 
province; 

-  computer  skills; 

-  good  knowledge  of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
languages. 

If  a  candidate  has  no  knowledge  of  Portuguese  (or 
Spanish),  she/he  must  prove  ability  to  learn  a  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  as  working  knowledge  of  Portuguese  Is  essential. 
A  course  In  Portuguese  forms  part  of  the  preparation  for 
the  assignment. 

Duty  Station 

Tete.  Private  school  for  children  up  to  12  years  available. 
Paid  positions  for  spouses  are  scarce, 

Duration  of  Appointment 

Two  years  with  a  possibility  of  extension. 

Employment  Conditions 

Salary  based  on  qualifications,  seniority,  and  family  status. 
Benefits  Include  housing,  education,  health  services,  travel 
expenses.  Insurance  and  pension  scheme. 

Applications 

Closing  date:  35  April  1997 

Danlda  application  forms  and  additional  Information  on 
the  position  can  be  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Danlda)  through  our  2 4- hour  automatic  telephone 
answering  service,  telephone  No.  +45  33  92  18  88,  telefax 
No.  +45  33  92  18  53  or  through  e-mail 
UM _st53ficybemet.dk.  by  stating  your  full  name,  address, 
title  of  position  applied  for,  and 

Danlda  File  No.i  10q.M0z.64-d 
Recruitment  No.  1997/MOZ.04 

Applications  should  be  sent  to 

Ministry  or  Foreign  Affairs 
Danlda  •  StS.3 
Asiatisk  Plads  2 
DK-1448  Copenhagen  K 
Denmark 


l  'MV K UNITY  or  m  m  . IN 
1  kin n  v  (  01  it:<;l 


LECTURER  IN  ITALIAN 

Applications  arc  invited  for  ihe  above  post  in  the  Department  of 
Italian  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  appointment  will  be  tenable 
for  a  period  of  three  years  commencing  on  1st  October  1997. 
Applicants  should  have  proven  research  ability  in  any  uf  (he 
following  areas:  post- Renaissance  drama,  eighteenth  and 
nineteen  ih  centuries,  women  writers.  Other  areas  of  expertise  arc 
not  excluded.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  innovative 
methods  of  language  teaching. 

Salary  Scales: 

Lecturer  Grade  II:  I R£  1 4,8 1 9  -  IRX23.S06  p.a. 

Lecturer  Grade  I:  JR£29,909  -  1RX36.6Q6  p.a. 

Appointments  will  be  made  within  the  salary  range  IR£14,(J19  - 
[R£20,91Q  per  annum  at  a  point  to  accord  with  qualifications  and 
experience  to  date. 

Application  fomts  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from: 
Establishment  Officer 
Staff  Office 
Trinity  College 
Dublin  2 

Tel:  +353-1-608-1678 
Flax: +353-1-677-2169 
e.malh  recrullfS  tcd.ie 

The  closing  date  for  receipt  of 
complclcii  applications  will  be 
Wednesday,  16  April,  1997. 

TYinify  CoUegc  is  an 
ctjnuf  opportunities  employer. 

Ref:  392/97 


IE 


LONDON  SCHOOL  Of 
ECONOMICS  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


European  Institute 

Lectureship  In  the  Political  Sociology  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Applications  ore  Invited  tor  a  lectureship  with  research  intoroits  In  the 
pa  lit  led  loctaksgY  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Tills  post  Is  located  in  the 
European  Institute  and  affiliated  to  the  Department  of  Sodotogy.  The 
appointment  wti  aommenee  on  1  September  1997  or  as  toon  as  possible 
thereafter.  The  successful  candidate  win  be  exported  to  leach  an  a 
postgraduate  course  on  the  political  eoanomy  at  transittan  in  Europe,  to 
develop  a  new  option  on  notlonaStm  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to  supervise  prod irate  students. 

Salary  wB  be  at  the  appropriate  point  on  the  Lecturer  grades  A  or  B  scales 
-  salary  range  hi  El  7.288  to  S38.6M  pa  Ina.  In  assessing  Ih®  starting  salary, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  quaillcotlons  and  experience. 

Fat  further  detail  and  an  cppteallon  torm  please  send  a  large  SAE  to 
Personnel  Services  (RecrUtment).  ISE,  Houghton  8treet,  London  WC2A  3AE, 
Attemattvely  phone +<14  COO  171-96B-41M  at  emaN  iecrulUnentttise.ao.uk 
with  your  postal  address.  Please  quote  reference  number  D037 
Oottig  date  tor  applcattons-  26  Aprs  1997. 

NB  The  School  wfil  be  doted  from  27  March  to  2  April  1997. 


THE  LX  6  COMMITTED  fO  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITKS 
THE  LSE  B  AN  CDUCAtlONAL  CHAPITY  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE  IN 
TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 


A 

London-based  educational  foundation  working  in  the 
Arabic-speaking  countries  and  particularly  Palestine  Is  currently 
recruiting  far  a  PROGRAMS  MANAGER. 

Requirements  Include: 

■  At  least  three  years'  experience  in  the  prefect  and 
financial  management  of  development  projects  In  similar 
or  related  areas  (e.g.  education,  culture). 

■  A  keen  Interest  In  and  awareness  of  the  culture,  history 
and  socio-political  situation  of  the  region. 

■  Excellent  Interpersonal  skills,  IT  skills  and  spoken  and 
written  Arabic. 

■  Demonstrable  ability  to  build  and  lead  prelect  teams. 
Salary  negotiable 

Detailed  applications  to  be  sent  by  fax  only  by 
l  April  30  to  00  44  171  823  0137  = 


Graduate  Study  in  the  Humanities 
at  liverpool 

The  recent  Research  Assessment  Exercise  confirms  the  University  of 
Liverpool  as  a  major  centre  lor  research  In  the  Humanities.  The 
Humanities  Graduate  School  co-ordinates  graduate  studies  across  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Law  and  the  Department  of  Education.  All  new 
graduate  students  take  our  new  'Research  Skills  and  Methodologies' 
course  providing  a  varied  introduction  10  information  location  and 
retrieval  in  the  Humanities  and  to  basic  research  skills.  M.Phil/PhJJ. 
opportunities  exist  in  all  doparnnenw 

MA,  Archaeology  •  MArAd,  Archive  Administration 
MA,  Classics  *  MA,  English  by  Directed  Research 
MA,  English  Renaissance  and  Romantic  Literature 
MA,  Hellenistic  Studies  •  MA,  Hispanic  Languages  and  linguistics 
MA,  Historical  Research  •  MA,  Women’s  History 
MA,  Irish  Studies  (and  FT  Diploma) 

MA,  Contemporary  Irish  Studies 
MA,  Language  Teaching  and  Learning 
MA,  Latin  American  Studies  (and  Diploma) 

MA,  Local  History  •  MA,  Manx  Studies 
MA,  Metaphysics/Philosophy  of  Religion 
MA,  Modern  Languages  •  MM  US,  Music 
MA,  Philosophy  •  MA,  Popular  Music  5ludies 
MA,  Science  Fiction  Studies  •  MA,  Victorian  Literature 
TEFL/ESP  Certificate  Education 

Comprehensive  information  Lx  available  it 
http://www.LlverpooI.ac.uk/-hgs/lndcx.html  or  from  SCILAS, 
♦44  (0)  111  794  2069  l  ax  *44  (0)  151  794  2454 


IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY  &  MEDICINE 
University  of  London 

MSc  In  Environmental  Analysis 
and  Assessment 

Intercollegiate  Course  with  Royal  Holloway, 
University  of  London 

Modem  Industrial  society  niMtux  ;m  <ru  ruisavj  ifwisily  ■>»  ••riwurmniaritai 
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IUCN 

Tha  World  Comanratian  Union 


Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office 

SENIOR  PROGRAMME  OFFICER 

FOREST  CONSERVATION  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF 
ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

The  Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office  of  IUCN  seeks  to  recruit  a  8enlor  Programme  Officer  to  manage  the  forest 
conservation  programme  and  Uie  social  aspects  of  ecosystem  management.  The  Senior  Programme  Officer 
wi!  take  the  lead  in  promoting  the  mission  of  IUCN,  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  as  n  relates  to  Forest 
Conservation  In  the  Eastern  African  region.  He/ehe  will  work  with  other  staff  to  promote  Integrated  ecosystem 
management  approaches  to  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  throughout  tha  region, 
emphasising  the  social  and  community  aspects  of  Integrated  ecosystem  management.  The  main 
responsibilities  of  tha  Senior  Programme  Officer  are  to: 

•  develop  and  Implement  forest  conservation  strategy  and  activities  In  consultation  with,  and  participation 
of.  IUCN  members,  partners  and  relevant  comrrtesions; 

•  ensure  Integration  of  forest  conservation  actMtles  Into  the  overel  Regional  Programme  of  IUCN  in 
Eaalern  Africa  and  complementarity  of  the  regional  actMtles  with  the  global  forest  conservation 
programme: 

•  maintain  an  overview  of  and  support  forest  conservation  networks,  actMtles  and  Issues  In  the  region, 
with  the  elm  of  analysing  the  lessons  learned  end  the  policy  knpllcallona  and  keeping  members  of  the 
regional  forest  conservation  networks  informed; 

•  participate  in  the  development  and  communication  of  lUCNli  policies  and  positions  on  major  forest 
conservation  Issues  and  on  the  social  and  community  aspects  of  ecosystem  management,  nationally, 
regionally  and.  If  necessary,  globally; 

•  provide  technical  support,  training  and  transfer  ol  knowledge  lo  projects  paying  particular  attention  to 
assistance  In  the  development  ol  methods  of: 

■  working  with  communities 

•  developing,  Implementing  and  monitoring  collaborative  management  agreements 

•  identifying  and  working  with  Indigenous  knowledge  and  menagemant  systems 

•  Identify  the  financial  needs  for  the  maintenance  end  development  ol  the  regional  forest  eclMtles  and  raise 
lunds  for  the  continuation  of  the  aclMtlea  and  the  position; 

•  develop  and  implement  a  monltonng  and  evaluation  system  tor  al  activities  and  produce,  as  required, 
analytical  progress  reporte,  workplans,  budgets  and  project  proposals. 

The  candidate  must  have  po9t  graduate  qualifications,  at  least  equivalent  to  a  master's  level  degree  In  a  relevanl 
discipline  and  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  relevant  and  progressive  work  experience  in  forest  and  community 
related  programmes  or  projects,  preferably  in  Africa.  Exposure  to  and  knowledge  of  ma|or  forests  and  social 
conservation  issues,  both  national  and  International  policy  and  field  related  win  ba  an  Important  advantage. 
Good  interpersonal  and  communication  plus  computer  literacy  skills  are  required.  The  post  will  ba  based  in 
Nairobi  but  ia  expected  to  spend  s  substantial  amount  of  time  in  tha  field  in  Easter  Africa. 

Applications  and  curriculum  vltaa  should  ba  ssnt  to:  Tha  Regional  Rsprasantatln,  IUCN 
Isstern  Africa  Regional  Office,  P.O.  Box  6B200,  Nairobi,  Kanya,  Pax  2B4  OS  8006 f 6  by  2Bth 
April  1997. 


Cranfield 

j  UNIVERSITY 


School  of  Management 

Management  for  Development  Specialists 

Helping  (li'v'elopnu-nr  spetlallsis  working  for  govcrnmi'nis,  Nt.o.s  and  other 
development  agencies,  to  become  more  effective  managers  by  deepening  their 
knowledge  of  current  management  practice,  and  developing  the  skill*  and 
competencies  needed  to  use  that  knowledge  effectively 

23  June  to  4  July  1997 

Strategies  for  Change:  Managing  NGOs 

Helping  N(i()  staff  to  develop  die  knowledge  and  skills  to  manage  rapid  organisational 
change,  and  ro  Implement  strategies  designed  m  build  the  organisational  capacity  of 
NGOs  In  times  or  unpredictable  political  and  economic  change. 

22  September  to  17  October  1997 

Further  information  from  Dr  John  Halley,  International  Development  Centre. 
Gran  field  School  of  Management,  Cranfield.  Bedford.  England  MK43  UAL. 

Tel  +14  f0)  1234  751122,  Fax  +44  (0)  12.44  754420.  limall  J.c.whecleywcranficld.ac.uk 
Internet:  lutp://www.craii field. ac.uk./som 

•  r.in  Krlil  1'iuvmhv  Is  an  exempt  thjriiy  ufTertng  x  tern  re  of  rwrikner  for  rrMWCh  and  education 


Public  Health  Team  Co-ordinator 

I  DbuiI  In  Avdnfrf 


m 


Based  In  Oxford 
Salary:  £22,938  par  annum,  UK  taxable 


Oxfom'8  Health  and  Specialist  Support 
Team  Is  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
high  quality  specialist  support  to  Oxfam's 
emergency  response  work.  The  post  holder 
will  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
a  team  of  14  emergency  specialists 
Including  health  professionals  and, 
nutritionists  and  staff  specialising  In, 
gender  and  representation;  This  la  a 
challenging  post  managing  a  team  which 
responds  to  respuroe  demands  from  a 
rapidly  developing  programme,  whilst 
developing  learning  strategies,  and 
meeting  requests  to  help  build  local- 
response  capacities. 

K®y  Competencies: 

•  Proven  experience  of  managing  a  team 


of  health,  nutrition  and  related  specialists. 

•  Professional  qualification  In  health  or 
nutrition  and  relevant  project 
Implementation  experience  preferably  - 

•  with  an  International  NG0. 

•  Strategic  planning  skills. 

•  Diplomacy  and  tact. 

•  Ability  to  provide  leadership  In  stressful 
situations. 

•  Travel  up  to  8  weeks  per  year. 

for  further  Malls  plsaa#  uni  a  larga 

ataaipad  aMrsaaad  anvalopa  to  tha; 

International  Human  Resources  Department. 

'  Oxfttri.  274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  7pZ, 

quoting  reference  0S/PHTC/HM/GW. 

Closing  data:  1  May  1997. 

Interview  daWB:  to  Be  Arranged. 


Rxwtad  Si-1042.  Orfsm  woiks'wlih  peopiafPfiartBflM 
reoe  or  rqllgton  In  their  struggle  against  poverty. 

UK  and  Ireland  is  a  member  of  Oxlaim  Maihallonal. 
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Working  for  a  Fairer  World 
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APPOINTMENTS,  COURSES  21 


DEPARTMENT  of  EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

SENIOR  LECTURER/READER  IN  JAPANESE 

Application}  arc  invited  for  die  above  post.  Applicants  should  have  research  Interests 
in  any  Aru-reUted  field  of  Japanese  studies.  Preference  may  be  given  to  an  applicant 
with  a  speciality  In  linguistics,  literature,  philosophy,  art  or  history.  The  person 
appointed  will  be  expected  to  contribute  to  teaching  and  supervision  at  both 

undergraduate  and  postgraduate  level. 
The  appointment  will  be  at  a  point  on  the  Senior  Lecturer  or  Reader  scale 
appropriate  to  qualifications  and  experience:  128,552  - 132,266  per  annum. 

The  post  is  for  a  five-year  term  starting  on  1  September  1997. 

Please  quote  REF:  796206 /CU 
Applicants  should  arrange  for  confidential  references  to  be  sent  directly  to  Professor 
Bonnie  S  McDougall,  Head  of  Department,  Department  of  East  Aslan  Studies, 

8  Bucdcuch  Place,  Edinburgh  EH8  9LW,  by  the  dosing  date.  It  Is  hoped  to  hold 

Interviews  on  12  May  1997. 

LECTURER  IN  JAPANESE 

Applications  are  Invited  for  the  above  post.  Applicants  should  have  research  Interests 
in  any  Arta-related  field  of  Japanese  studies  and  native  or  near-native  ability  in  spoken 
ami  written  Japanese.  The  person  appointed  will  be  expected  lo  contribute  to 
teaching  and  supervision  at  all  unde rgratid ate  levels. 
Salary  will  lie  on  the  Lecturer  A  scale  (Ll  5,593  -  120,424  per  annum)  or  may 
exceptionally  hr  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Lecturer  B  scale  (L2 1 ,277  -  £27, 19b  per 
annum).  The  post  is  for  a  ihree-ycar  term  starting  on  l  October  1997. 
Applicants  should  arrange  for  rcfcnmcs  to  he  sent  directly  to 
Professor  Bonnie  S  McDougall,  Head  of  Department.  Department  of  Last  Asian 
Studies,  8  Bucdcuch  Place, Edinburgh  El  18  **I.W,  by  the  closing  date.  It  is  hoped  to 

hold  interviews  on  l  3  May  1997. 
Please  <|iintc  REF:  79620$ /GU 
Informal  enquiries  may  also  he  addressed  to  Professor  McDnugall.  Tel:  01  31  650 
4227;  Tax:  01  31  65 1  1258  ur  email  Honnlv.S.McDougalkd 'cd.ac.uk 
Closing  dale  for  the  above  2  posis:  18  April  1 9^7. 
INSTITUTE  for  APPLIED  LANGUAGES  STUDIES 

DIRECTOR  OF  STUDIES 

Applications  are  insited  for  the  abuse  post .  The  holder  will  he  re.spnn-.iMe  for  all 
aspects  of  course  design,  leaching  and  teaching  resource.  I  he  Imlder  Is  exp.\tnl  t<. 
uniirlhmc  to  the  research,  development  and  publications  profile  of  the  Institute  ami 
lo  the  work  ol'lhv  dcparun.nl  of  Applied  Linguistics. 
Candidates  should  have  a  postgraduate  degree  In  Applied  I  Ingilblks.'l  I'M  or  ilw 
loathing nt  Modern  Languages;  should  have  wide  experience  in  soiirso  design; 
and  should  haw  held  a  |xisilinn  of  senior  tvspc.tnsiLuliiy  In  a  uimvrdtv, 
language- teaching  or  teacher -training  immune. 

Work  experience  in  both  the  developed  and  developing  world  and  experience  i>f 
linancial  management  would  he  an  advantage.  The  appointment  will  commence  Irom 

1  October  1997. 

The  appointment  will  be  made  on  the  lecturer  A  or  Lecturer  B  scale:  Ll  5,59  J  - 
£20,424  per  annum  or  £21,277  •  £27,196  pur  annum  and  will  be  for  an  intial  period 
of  three  years  with  further  extensions  by  mutual  consent. 

Please  quote  REF.  7  06203 /GU 
Closing  date  for  the  show  post:  7  May  1997 
Further  particulars  including  detail  or  the  application  procedure,  for  all  positions, 

should  be-  obtained  from 

THE  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH, 
1  ROXBURGH  STREET,  EDINBURGH  EH8  9TB 
Tel:  0131  6S0  25 1 1  (24  hour  answering  service) 
quoting  the  appropriate  reference  number. 

hltpi//www.>(lRiin.ed.ac.uk/peTjnncl/rccruiidilm 
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Advertisements 

It  la  a  condition  of  acceptance  of 
advertisement  orders  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian  Weekly 
do  not  guarantee  the  Insertion  of 
any  parti  edar  advertisement  on  a 
apedflad  dale,  or  el  ail,  although 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
the  wishes  ol  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  lability  tor  any 
loaa  or  dpmege  caused  by  an  error 
or  tnacofacy  in  thq  printing  or  non- 
appearance  of  any  advertisement. 
They  alep  reserve  the  right  lo 
classify  corrediy  any  advertisement, 
edit  or  delate  any  objectionable 
wording.  ..or.  rejeot  any: 
adysntaenreni. 

Although  every  advertisement  la 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mlBtakes  do  .occur.  We  therefore 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  ub  by 
checking  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  us  Immectalsiy 
should  an  error  occur.  We  regret 
that  we  oannol  accept  responsMty 
for  more  than  ONE  INCORRECT 
insertion  and  that  no  repub*  cation 
will  ba  granted  In  the  aaae  of 
typographical  or  minor  changes 
which  do  not  affeot  tha  value  ol  the 
advertisement 
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Health  Unlimited,  an  overseas  aid  egancy.  working  to  develop  community 
based  health  services  with  victims  of  conflict. 

Project  Managor  for  Peru 

To  be  based  In  Urns  and  Ayacucho  with  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  a  new  project  in  PHC  with  ex-re  fUgeeB  and  internally  displaced  people  m 
a  post  conflict  emu 

Responsibilities:  project  implementation;  staff  supervision,  budgeting, 
accounting,  reporting,  donor  liaison,  performance  appraisal,  administration 
and  logistics.  Essential  requirements;  fluent  written  and  spoken  English  and 
Spanish,  relevant  qualifications,  experience  In  PHC  woifc  In  a  less  developed 
country,  manageraenl/supcrvisory  experience,  driving  licence, 
dlplomacy/intor personal  skills.  Salary  £12,000  pa,  min.  one  year  contract. 

Fbr  aA/l/ob  dmr^tloa.  person  speclflcaitm  and  application  form  please 
wntmf  Lucy  Medd,  Health  Unlimited,  Prince  Consort  House,  27-29 Albert 

fw,dwl SE!  7TS>  6044(0)1 71  582  J9M,  five  08  44  ffll 

582  5900,  email, -ael  Sl@dlalplpex.ccm .  Ctnlng  date  2  May  199  7 
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Chinadamns  antiquity 


Andrew  Higgins  in 

Beijing  on  a  latter-day 
Noah  who  i$  trying  to . 
rescue  cultural  relics  • 
doomed  by  the  Three 
Gorges  dam  project 


MANKIND'S  most  ambitious 
campaign  to  conquer  nature 
—  the  construction  of  a  gar¬ 
gantuan  dam  across  the  Ynngtse 
River  —  has  hit  an  unyielding  obsta¬ 
cle.  A  frail  archaeology  professor  is 
determined  to  save  5,000  years  of 
Chinese  history  from  a  man-made 
flood  by  launching  an  emergency 
rescue  mission  on  a  scale  not  seen 
since  Noah  boarded  his  ark. 

With  only  eight  months  to  go  be¬ 
fore  China’s  longest  river  is  blocked 
by  huge  concrete  slabs  to  complete 
the  first  stage  of  the  17-year  Three 
Gorges  project.  Professor  Yu  Wei- 
chao  is  spearheading  a  rare  public 
challenge  to  the  priorities  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  Party  leadership  dominated 
by  Soviet-trained  engineers. 

"As  a  nation,  we  want  economic 
development  but  we  can't  toss  away 
our  history  and  culture  for  the  sake 
of  economic  progress,"  said  Prof  Yu, 
director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Chinese  History,  which  is  housed  In 
a  Stalinist  hulk  overlooking  Tianan¬ 
men  Square. 

"I  ask  diem:  why  can't  you  delay 
your  project  for  a  couple  of  years? 
China  has  already  been  without  It  for 
so  many  years.  Will  a  deltiy  mean 
the  country  will  have  no  rice  to  eat? 
Can  you  really  say  that  because  of 
the  construction  of  this  project  such 
a  large  part,  of  our  irreplaceable 
ancient  culture  must  be  destroyed?” 

First  proposed  in  1919  but  not  for¬ 
mally  approved  until  1992,  the  Three 
Gorges  dam  is  perhaps  China's 


biggest — and  most  controversial  — 
state  venture  since  the  Great  Wall 
more  than  2,000  years  ago, 

Scheduled  for  completion  in 
2009,  it  will  create  an  inland  sea  — 
critics  shy  a  giant  cesspool  of  silt 
and  sewage — stretching  more  than 
400  miles  and  flooding  more  than 
140  towns,  320  villages,  priceless 
antiquities,  and  sublime  scenery 
celebrated  by  Chinn’s  greatest 
poets.  About  1.2  million  people  are 
being  moved  to  higher  ground. 

Anxious  to  preserve  what  they 
can.  Prof  Yu  and  fellow  experts 
compiled  a  21-volume  catalogue  last 
year  of  1,200  sites  judged  wortliy  of 
preservation.  They  submitted  it  to 
the  Tliree  Gorges  construction 
committee,  together  with  a  request 
for  1.9  billion  yuan  (about  $220  mil¬ 
lion)  to  finance  a  rescue  programme 
far  bigger  than  the  foreign-funded 
operations  to  save  Egyptian  tombs 
from  the  Aswan  Dam. 

A  separate  petition  signed  by  56 
prominent  intellectuals,  was  sent  to 
national  leaders,  including  the 
prime  minister  Li  Peng,  the  dam's 
most  vigorous  champion,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Jiang  Zemin. 

"Nine  months  have  gone  by  but 
we  have  not  had  any  response,"  said 
Prof  Yu,  “We  are  getting  anxious. 
We  don't  understand.  This  is  part  of 
their  work  but  they  do  nothing. 
They  won't  say  they  approve  and 
they  won't  say  they  disapprove. 
They  don't  say  nnything. 

“Whnt  worries  ns  is  that,  if  these 
delays  continue,  we  will  not  have 
enough  time  even  if  they  give  us 
money  . . .  Pompeii  wns  excavated 
over  200  years,  and  only  half  has 
been  uncovered  ” 

Before  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  in  1989.  public  criticism  of 
the  Three  Gorges  project  was  wide¬ 
spread.  Critics  condemned  it  ns 
wasteful,  dangerous  and  destruc- 


Flshermen  navigate  the  Wu  (Sorcerer’s)  gorge  on  the  Yangtze  river 


tive.The  crackdown  on  dissent  after 
die  massacre  quickly  silenced  the 
anti-dam  lobby.  A  book  of  critical 
essays  edited  by  a  prominent 
journalist  was  pulped. 

Today,  with  the  scheme  already 
well  under  way,  China’s  dam- 
builders  feel  less  threatened.  Instead 
of  confronting  the  archaeologists 
head-on,  a  strategy  fraught  with  risks 
for  a  party  promoting  itself  as  the 
guardian  of  China's  past  and  future 
greatness,  they  try  to  ignore  them. 

Last  month  the  director  of  the 
construction  committee.  Guo 
Shiiyan,  dismissed  the  concern  of 
archaeologists  nntl  historians  as  a 
"misunderstanding"  and  boasted 
that  the  project  was  running  ahead 
of  schedule. 

“it  is  quite  premature  to  say  how 
much  should  be  put  into  the  preser¬ 
vation)  fund,"  he  said.  "Most  of  the 
relics  have  not  been  excavated  yet 
and  many  are  just  ordinary.  If  we  dis¬ 
cover  cultural  relics  of  great  impor¬ 


tance  ...  we  will  spend  a  lot.  If  they 
are  merely  ordinary,  we  will  not." 

Of  the  1.200  selected  sites,  800  are 
still  buried.  These  include  three  Han 
Dynasty  (206  BC-AD  221)  cities,  and 
remnants  of  an  early  civilisation,  the 
Bn,  crucial  to  the  understanding  of 
Chinn's  origins.  The  rest  range  from 
an  18th  century  pagoda  to  an  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  Zhang  Fei.  a 
mythical  Chinese  Hercules. 

Prof  Yu  estimates  that  only  about 
10*20  per  cent  of  die  listed  sites  can 
be  saved.  ‘'Hiere  is  just  not  enough 
time.  We  will  have  to  choose  tin* 
most  iinporitinl  sites  for  emergency 
exenvution.  About  tit)  per  cent  will 
be  destroyed.” 

Work  on  the  main  span  of  tin*  l.ti- 
mile  (lam  will  begin  at  the  vi!lsig«-  of 
Sandmiping  in  November,  when  the 
Yangtse  will  be  blocked  mid 
diverted  through  n  side  channel. 
The  water  level  is  not  supposed  to 
start  rising  until  2003,  but  Prof  Yu 
says  Ik*  doubts  this,  and  fears  dial 
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sites  could  be  lost  far  sooner.  "Sonic 
people  can  say  there  is  not  enough 
food  to  eat,  so  we  should  manage 
with  less  culture.  I've  heard  this 
view.  I'm  pretty  surprised  by  this 
view.  This  is  not  something  lira/ 
should  be  said  by  an  educated  per¬ 
son.  It  is  very  inaccurate,  This  is  i 
view  widespread  among  engineers.' 

Mr  Li  and  President  Jiang  both 
trniurd  as  engineers  in  Moscow— a 
background  that  helps  explain 
Chinn's  enthusiasm  for  massive 
dams.  Such  im-ga-projects  are  now 
hugely  discmliietl  elsewhere. 

The  authorities  say  they  arc  look¬ 
ing  into  offers  »f  help  lr«m  Canada 
and  other  countries  to  preserve  the 
Three  Gorges’  antiquities.  Their 
critics  are  not  holding  llieir  bread). 

“Our  leaders  are  afraid  to  kv 
face.”  said  Prof  Yu.  “But  losing  face 
is  better  than  losing  nil  tlii9 history. 
Destruction  is  hardly  glorious.  We 
lose  even  more  face  if  we  destroy 
our  past." 
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A  strip  of  jungle  Is  about  to  become  the  world's  first 
cybercity,  Martin  Jacques  writes  from  Kuala  Lumpur 

Malaysia  takes  a 
leap  into  future 


rflE  HUGE,  crescent-shaped 
window  1  offered  a  glorious 
panoramic  view  Of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  a  little  glimpse  of  the 
future.  Iii  the  distance  was  Kuala 
Ldmpur  with  Us  cluster  of  dramatic 
high-rise  buildings  including  the 
highest  building  In  the  world,  the 
Twin'lbwers,  now  almost  complete, 
its  stainless  steel  cladding  glinting 
in  the  sunlight.  Behind  the  city  rose 
the  mountains  which  form  the  spine 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  In  Malaysia 
the  present  is  quite  something. 

The  view  is  the  stuff  of  dreams, 
which  is  apt  as  it  belongs  to  a 
dreamer,  Azznam  Shariffadeen,  the 
brains  behind  Malaysia’s  attempt  to 
arrive  io  the  "intelligent"  era.  He  Is  a 
short,  dapper  Malny.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  In  1992  that  the  new 
administrative  centre  at  Putrajaya, 
which  is  about  30km  from  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  was  then  still  jungle, 
should  be  designed  as  the  world's 
first  "intelligent  capital".  Two  years 
later,  he  went  on  to  play  a  similarly 
fwolal  role  in  the  birth  of  an  even 
more  ambitious  project,  the  multi¬ 
media  super  corridor. 

For  the  moment,  the  fabled  corri¬ 
dor  Is  a  piece  of  land.  15km  by 
50km,  stretching  from  tin*  '1  win 
[Towers  at  the  centre  of  Kuala 
I  Lumpur  in  the  north  to  the  new 


Mahathir  Mohamad  .  .  .  first 
‘yber  prime  minister? 

international  airport  at  Sepang  in 
the  south,  taking  in  Putrqjaya, 
Jjiich  is  roughly  in  thtf  middle. 
Much  of  the  land  Is  still  jungle,  the 
rest  is  mostly  rubber  plantations 
“id  palm  oil  estates. 

FVom  the  panoramic  windows 'of 
Mr  Azznam'a  office  you  would 
j*®jr  guess  that  this  expanse  of 
™id  is  soon  to  become  a  monument 
ro  the  21st  century.  A  techno-buff 
oaims  it  vrill1  be  “ah  outrageous 
°PPortunity,  a  multimedia  utopia". 

pltiefe  in  the  riext1  century  will 
J-Jjoy  a  very  different  relationship 
J^th  technology.  Hitherto^  we  have 
tended  to  regard  It  as  a  set  of 
Juscrete  products  —  tars,  railways, 
telephone,  televisloii,  microbe  — 
wWch  are  but  there  and  stand  Lionel 
That  is’  beginning'  to  change, 
technology  U  cbmlhg'inside,  mak- 
^  connectiohs  where1  there  were 
"one,  becoming:  part  of  the  ftirni- 
.  °f  our  cities.  Modern  planninlg 
is  not  just  aboqt' roads  and  estates, 
is  about  an  "intelligent  network" 
“iking  our  offices  and  our  homes. 
,„PeJ!Imente  in  this  Are  springing 
JP  all  over  the  world'.  What1  Sets 
n™J^a'8  riiultiniedia  corridor 
from  all  the  hi-tech  business 


parks  in  Britain  and  the  West  is  its 
monumental  scale.  The  corridor  will 
be  a  huge,  dedicated,  green  Held  (or 
jungle)  site  plonked  right  next  to 
the  capital.  It  will  be  the  closest  the 
world  has  yet  seen  to  a  "paperless 
society". 

Imagine  an  area  about  equal  to 
London  from  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  north  to  Gatwick  in  the 
south,  Richmond  in  the  west  and 
Canary  Wharf  in  the  east,  being  ear¬ 
marked  as  an  “intelligent  corridor", 
where  everything  from  housing  to 
health,  education  to  production 
would  be  purpose-built  and  "wired 
up”  to  the  latest  specifications. 

The  audacity  is  breathtaking. 
Asian  tigers  have  faced  obstacles  in 
trying  to  close  the  gap  on  the  West, 
but  one  of  their  advantages  is  that 
with  no  industrial  legacy  they  can  at 
least  start  afresh  with  state-of-the- 
art  technology.  While  Londoners 
fret  about  conserving  every  house, 
street  and  lamp-post  —  and  regard 
even  the  relatively  minimal  idea  of 
pedestrianising  Trafalgar  Square  as 
totally  futuristic  —  the  Malaysians 
get  on  with  clearing  the  jungle  and 
the  plantations. 

So  what  will  the  corridor  be  like? 
Arif  Nun,  the  project's  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer,  works  from  an  uffice  in 
Kl.  that  was  built  in  tin-  late  I97us, 
positively  ancient  by  Malaysian 
standards.  His  enthusiasm  is  infec¬ 
tious.  He  says:  "Just  like  Mecca  and 
Las  Vegas  have  a  dear  mission,  so 
does  the  corridor;  it  will  be  the 
heart  of  2 1st  century  Malaysia." 

Putrajaya  will  be  die  home  of 
electronic  government.  Mr  Nun  re¬ 
sists  using  the  term  "iwperless  gov¬ 
ernment",  preferring  to  talk  in 
terms  of  using  much  less  paper. 
Government  departments  in  Putra- 
jnya  and  elsewhere  will  communicate 
electronically  and  many  mundane 
tasks,  such  as  issuing  driving  li¬ 
cences,  will  be  done  by  computer. 

By  2000,  Malaysia  will  have  die 
world's  first  national  multi-purpose 
smart  card  containing  each  citizen’s 
Identity  card  information  and  elec¬ 
tronic  signature,  enabling  direct 
access  to  government,  banking, 
credit,  telephbnp,  transport  and 
club  services. 

1  Mr  Nun  believes  that  electronic 
government  will  relieve  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  of  the  more  rotitine  tasks  and 
"free1  people  to  be  civil  servEUits, 
Quality  time  will  be  released  for  [real 
human  contact"  Likewise,  he'  be¬ 
lieves  that  "smart  schools  will  allow 
teachers  to  concentrate  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  brain,  the  creative 
side.  Educating  the  left-hand,  side  of 
the  brain  can  be  automated." 

Telemedicine  is  seen  afc  a  way  of 
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Rond  to  a  techno  future  . . .  a  vision  of  Kuala  Lumpur  that  is  hastily 
becoming  a  21st  century  reality 


transforming  the  standards  of  health 
care.  Using  Chinese,  Ayurvedic  and 
Western  medical  knowledge, 
Malaysia  sees  itself  as  a  natural  cen¬ 
tre  for  telemedicine.  Rural  clinics 
will  be  connected  to  medical  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  main  cities  and  to  clin¬ 
ics  throughout  the  world  using  new 
tele-instruments  for  remote  dia¬ 
gnosis.  Doctors  will  no  longer  need 
to  be  in  the  same  room  as  patients, 
with  key  information  being  gath¬ 
ered  by  nurses  and  technicians 
using  electronic  stethoscopes. 

The  corridor  is  seen  as  the  re¬ 
gional  centre  of  a  new  multicultural 
web  of  international  and  Malaysian 
companies,  which  sounds  bewilder¬ 
ing  in  its  complexity.  As  the  prime 
minister,  Mahathir  Mohamad,  put  it 
recently:  "Component  manufactur¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  China,  on  rna- 
chines,  progi^mmed  from  Japan, 
with  software  written  In  India,'  and 
financing  coming  from  the  Labuan 
IOFC '  [Malaysia’s  offshore  Island]. 
The  product  may  be  assembled  In 
Penang  and  shipped  to  global  cus¬ 
tomers  direct  from  our  new  airport 
atSepang." 


A  Y  SI  A 


Ihe  corridor  will  be  like  a  global 
island  within  Malaysia,  ft  will  boast 
its  own  government  (the  Multime¬ 
dia  Development  Corporation),  its 
own  laws,  unrestricted  employment 
of  workers  from  all  over  the  world, 
freedom  of  ownership,  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  capital  sources,  and  no  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  Internet.  It  is  being 
created  to  attract  global  hi-tech 
companies  and  their  workers.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  cyberlaws  have  already 
been  adopted,  including  digital  sig¬ 
natures,  digital  contracts  and  digital 
intellectual  property  protection. 

Residential  areas  are  alluringly 
described  as  cyberylllages,  with 
every  home  connected  via  optic, 
fibre  to  the.  Internet  Aslf  Nun, 
dreams  of  a  new  global  community 
living  iq  the  corridor,  flying  In  apd 
out  of  Sepang  airport,  eating  "Asian- 
fusion"  food  and  listening  to  Dang-! 
dud  music.  For  technical  buffs,  the  . 
electronic  backbone  of  the  new, , 
order  will  be  a  2.5-LOGb,  100  per 
cent  digital  fibre-optic  network  that 
will  link  the  corridor. directly  .with., 
other  Asean  countries,  Japan,  Eu-' 
rope  and  the  United  States. 

The  corridor  will  Ipok  and  feel 
very  different  from  the  kind  of  phys¬ 
ical  modernity  previously  preferred 
by  Aslan  cities  like  Shenzhen,  Kuala 
Lumppr,  Shanghai  and  Taipei.  For- ' 
saldng  the  global  battle  of  the  high- 
rise,  which  Asia  now  virtually 
.  dominate?  anyway,  ho  building  will 
be  higher  than  five  storeys.  . 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  80.me.enr 
.  r  vironm^ntal  damage  caused '  by 
Clearing  large  tracts  of  land.  But,  un¬ 
like  the  urban  sprawl  so  ctwacterj^* 
tic  of  .many  Aslan  conurbation  s,  bvejf 
;  a  third  pf  the  corridor  will.be  deslg- 
r  netted  as  green.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  lakes  and  jungle  left  In  place. 
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There  is  something  more  than  a 
little  bizarre  about  all  this  futuristic 
talk.  Just  20  years  ago,  Malaysia  was 
still  an  overwhelmingly  agrarian 
country  dependent  on  rubber,  tin 
and  palm  oil.  Then  it  caught  the  in¬ 
dustrialisation  bug  and  transformed 
itself  within  little  over  two  decades. 

It  is  now  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
air  cohdi  (loners  and  video  re corders 
in  die  world. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  eco¬ 
nomy  has  been  grp  wing  at  a  breath¬ 
taking  8.  per  cent  a  year..  The  aim 
was  to  catch  up  with  (he  West  by 
2020.;Then,  two  years  ago,  it  began 
to' dawn  that  breakneck  industriali¬ 
sation  would  not  be  enough.  The  . 
goalposts  had  moved.  Unless 
Malaysia  entered  the  information 
age,  it  would  begin  to  lose  ground 
yet  again  to  the  advanced  world. 

To  Western  eyes,  the  super  corri¬ 
dor  has  moved  with  reckless,  alien 
speed.  For  an  Asian  tiger,  it  is  the 
norm.  In  1994,  the  government  estab¬ 
lished  the  National  Information  Teclv- 
nology  Council  with  Dr  Mnhnthir  ns 
chairman  and  Mr  Azzmnn  ns  secre¬ 
tary.  With  help  from  the  Japanese 
management  gum,  Kenichi  Ohmae, 
the  idea  for  the  corridor  rapidly 
began  to  take  shape  and  by  August. 
1995  the  proposal  had  received  the 
blessing  of  Dr  Mahathir  who 
launched  it,  fittingly,  in  a  ceremony 
held  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle. 

Putnyaya  is  now  in  the  process  or 
construction.  The  new  international 
airport  will  be  opened  uexl  year. 
The  sheer  speed  of  it  nil  can  easily 
hill  one  into  n  false*  sense  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  ns  if  it  is  all  perfectly  milural. 
Hardly.  This  is  happening  in  u  na¬ 
tion  still  in  the  process  ot  industrial¬ 
ising,  where  many  of  those  over  H5 
live  in  traditional  villages  or  kmn- 
twmgs,  where  the  education  system 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
where  there  is  »  desperate  shortage 
of  skilled  technicians.  Malaysia  to¬ 
tally  lacks  the  capacity  to  realise  the 
curiidoron  its  own. 

It  knows  this  and  that  is  why  it 
lias  scoured  die  world  for  tile  com¬ 
panies  and  techno-brains  that  can 
help.  The  American  firm,  McKin- 
sey,  is  acting  as  consultant  and  has 
seconded  advisers  from  die  US, 
Germany,  Indio,  China  and  Hong 
Kong  to  work  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  international  advisory  panel 
is  informed  by  the  same  spirit.  Its  29 
members  represent  a  Who's  Who  of 
Silicon  Valley:  Bill  Gates  from 
Microsoft,  James  Barksdale  from 
Netscape,  Eckhard  Pleiffer  from 
Compaq,  Louis  Gerstner  from  IBM, 
Kenichi  Ohmae  from  UCLA  and 
Tokyo,  and.Noboru  Miyawakl  from 
Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone, 

,  The  first  meeting  wa^  held  in  Jan- 
,  wary,  not  jn> Kuala  Lumpur. but  Stan- 
.  ford,  Cqllforitia,  with  a  plane-load  of 
.  top  Malaysians,  including  Dr  Maha¬ 
thir,  making  tfie  jpurney.  It  is  this 
,,can-do  ■  pieptaiity  which  charae-. 
tori  sea  the.  tigers.  Jumping  histori¬ 
cal  stages  Is  their  stock-in-trade. 
Once  it  wap  Japanese  .electronic, 
plants,  then  a  national  car.  company, 
now  a  multimedia  super  corridor. 

If  this  latest  gamble  with  rnoder-, 
nity  pays  off,  as  all  indications  sug¬ 
gest  itj, will,  then,  the  Ideas  that 
inform  it  will  be  progressively  ap¬ 
plied  across  the,  country.  Malaysia 
will  have  moved,  from  a  rural  eco¬ 
nomy  to  the  information' age  with  lit¬ 
tle!  more  then  a, hop,  step,  and  a 
jump.  • 

Not  JubI  that.  What  is  happening 
In  a  jungle  miles. away,  iby  pint  of  Its  , 
sheer  scale,  inbound  to  h*we.  repetv " 
cussions  (or  dtfoj^in  countries  like. 
;  .  Britain  tiiaia^e  ^scrambling  to  enter 
.  the  infbrqiation  era.  on  .the  bock  qf 
an  old  and  decaylng  Inlfraatructiirq. 
This  i  .la,  an.  experiment ’which  Is. 
going  to  touch  us  all .  " : . . 
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Ronald  Reagan  has  it.  So  does  Dame  Iris  Murdoch. 
Matthew  Engel  reports  on  the  latest  scientific  efforts 
to  cure  Alzheimer’s,  the  cruellest  disease  of  old  age 

Avoiding  the  fate 
worse  than  death 


JL  V  EXT  WEEK,  doctors  in  Bri- 
tain  will  be  able  to  prescribe 
■  W  a  pill  for  what  is  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  tiie  most  common  dis¬ 
ease.  This  drug  is  not  a  miracle 
cure.  Indeed,  it  is  not  actually  a  cure 
for  anything  at  all.  But  it  is  the  first 
Btep  on  a  long  road  that  could  lead  to 
a  revolution,  not  merely  in  one 
branch  of  medicine,  but  in  our  per¬ 
ception  of  the  Ageing  process,  and 
thus  our  understanding  of  life  itself. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  believed  to 
affect  one-fifth  of  people  in  the  UK 
aged  over  80.  Until  now  anyone  dia-  I 
gnoseri  with  it  was  assumed  to  have 
gone  to  a  place  from  which  no  trav-  i 
elter  had  ever  returned,  or  ever 
could.  Newspaper  reports  that  the 
tycoon  Ernest  Saunders  had  recov¬ 
ered  from  it  were  treated  with  justi¬ 
fiable  derision.  The  news  in  our  own 
lives  that  auntie  has  gone  funny, 
confused,  dotty  or  senile  has  been 
considered  final. 

Alzheimer's  has  truly  been  the 
fate  worse  than  death,  the  most  vi¬ 
cious  scourge  of  all.  It  distorts  the 
normal  processes  of  love  and  grief. 
Patients  can  live  for  many  years  as 
their  mental  processes  decay,  their 
personalities  changing  in  unpre¬ 
dictable  ways  until  those  who  care 
for  them  have  little  recollection  of 
the  healthy  person  they  once  knew. 

The  disease  has  no  respect  for 
rank  (Ronald  Reagan),  fame  (Rita 
Hayworth)  or  intellect  (Dame  Iris 
Murdoch).  U  inflicts  its  pain  primar¬ 
ily  not  on  the  sufferers  but  on  those 
who  love  and/or  nurse  them.  In 
some  respects,  the  early  stages  are 
the  worst,  when  the  sufferer  dr  ifts 
in  and  out  of  what  we  call  snnily,  and 
at  least  partially  under* lands  what 
is  happening.  Doneprzil  hydrochlo¬ 
ride,  marketed  under  the  trade 
mark  Aricept.  is  meant  to  alleviate 
that.  It  cannot  treat  the  disease,  but 
it  can  relard  the  symptoms. 

IV  general  pharrnnmilical  prin¬ 
ciple  is  similar  to  that  of  M)o]ki, 
used  to  hold  I  rack  the  early  singes  «[ 
Parkinson's  disease.  Anyone  who 
saw  the  film  Awakenings  will  recall 
how  Robin  Williams,  playing  Dr 
Oliver  Sticks,  used  L-])o|»i  to  ire at 
the  mental  disorder  encephalitis,  and 
saw  his  pal  ion  is  miraculously  re¬ 
cover  —  then  relapse  forever  as  the 
drug  reached  the  limit  of  its  efficncy. 

A  generation  or  two  on,  no  olte  is 
making  exaggerated  claims  for  Ari¬ 
cept.  "It  works  to  a  limited  extent  in 
a  limited  number  of  people  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  tff  time,"  says  Professor 
Jim  Edwardson,  director  of  Neuro¬ 
chemical  Pathology1  at  Newcastle 
Gehc-rdl  Hospirhl.  It  can  also  liave 
unpleasant  temporary  side-effects. 

And  it  comes  on  to  the  market  at 
a  moment  when  medical  opinion  is 
questioning  the  point  of  spending 
money  on  treating  old  people.  Even 
if  there  were  a  real  cure  for  Alzhei¬ 
mer's,  it  Would  probably  be  expen-l 
sive.  Does  that  mean  only  the  rich 
would  be  able  to  save  themselves?  • 
Aricept  is,  however,  a  start.  Over 
the  nexl:  year  or  so  several  more 
drugs  are  likely  to  be  licensed, 'in-1 
eluding  tacrirte.'  used  fai"the  United 
Slates  but  initially  denied  authorisa¬ 
tion  in  Britain  because  of  feat's  that 
it  causes  liver  damhge.  Professor 
Edwarelsfni  reckons  about  240  com¬ 
pounds  are  now  being  developed  I 


that  might  attack  Alzheimer’s  in  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  different  ways.  Al¬ 
most  every  week  research  turns  up 
new  theories  and  possible  new  treat¬ 
ments,  involving  anything  from  daf¬ 
fodil  bulbs  to  booze.  No  one  is  yet 
sure  how  these  interconnect,  where 
this  is  going  or  what  it  might  mean. 

“We  are  entering  a  phase  in  which 
we  will  be  able  to  prolong  the  period 
of  life  that  has  quality  to  it,"  says  Dr 
Michael  Sofroniew,  Reader  in  Neuro- 
anatomy  at  Cambridge  university. 
“Whether  we  can  do  away  with  the 
illness  is  Impossible  to  say  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  use  the  word 
‘cure’.  But  it’s  an  exciting  time." 

Dr  Alois  Alzheimer  was  a  German 
contemporary  of  Freud  who  became 
famous  for  his  work  on  pre-seuile  de¬ 
mentia  —  which  occura  in  patients 
as  young  as  29  —  published  in  1907. 
This  is  a  rare  condition,  and  it 
seemed  an  arcane  comer  of  medi¬ 
cine  for  more  than  a  half  n  century. 
Then  researchers  at  Newcastle 
began  doing  routine  brain  autopsies 
on  old  people  and  found  “aniloid 
plaques",  precisely  the  damage 
Alzheimer  described  in  his  [jatienls. 

it  took  30  yearn  before  a  consen¬ 
sus  began  to  emerge  from  this  that 
"senile  dementia"  simply  does  not 
exist.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  die 
older  people  got,  the  more  likely 
they  wen?  Lo  lose  their  minds.  John 
Bayley,  who  after  41  years  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  brilliant  academic  and 
novelist,  is  now  touchingly  nursing 
iris  M unloch  through  the  early 
stages  of  Alzheimer’s,  was  quoted  in 
I  lie  Daily  Telegraph  ns  saying  dial 
the  disease  was  just  an  exit  vine 
manifestation  of  ageing.  Bill  med¬ 
ical  opinion  now  seems  lo  disagree.. 

Of  course,  the  older  we  get  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  forget  where 
we  pul  our  keys,  and  indeed  less 
likely  to  write  a  great  novel.  Dame 
Iris  is  77.  But  the  belief  now  is  iluil 
iinytiue  who  roaches  9U  —  ami  an  in¬ 
creasing  ml i liber  do  —  with  basic 
mental  faculties  intact  will  probably 
stay  alert  lo  lilt;  end.  Hie  most  s|x?c- 
t  ocular  example  of  (his  Is  the  French¬ 
woman  Mint*  Joanne  Cnhncnl,  who 
has  just  celebrated  her  122nd  birth¬ 
day  —  blind,  deaf  but  sharp  as  a' feck, 

“There  has  been  a  huge  change," ' 
says  Harry  Cayton,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  Soci¬ 
ety.  “It  is  no  longer  thought  that 
Alzheimer’s  is  an  inevitable  conse*' 
cjuencc  of  age.  It  Is  a  disease 
process  that  must  be  susceptible  to 
treatment."  But  what  treatment? 


Alzheimer is  the 
most  vicious 
"  sc6urQeofall.lt 
■  distorts  the 
normal  prdddssps 
of ‘love  and  grief- 
Now  a  new  cfrug 
is  offering  s 
glimmer  of  hope, 

Scientist  Elaim?  Wong, 
part  of  the  team  that 
developed  Aricept 
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Ageing:  can  it  be  retarded  by  drugs? 
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In  many  ways  Alzheimer's  seeni9 
to  have  reached  the  point  cancer  got 
to  30  years  ago.  This  is  true  in  the 
matter  of  altitudes:  possible  suffer¬ 
ers  are  mentioned  in  gossipy  whis¬ 
pers;  and  a  public  announcement  is 
seen  as  an  act  of  great  courage,  ns  it 
was  when  the  brondenster  Richard 
Dimbleby  revealed  in  1965  dint  lie 
had  cancer.  It  is  true  also  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  research:  scientists  think  they 
can  work  out  treatments,  but  as  yet 
hardly  know  how. 

7  HE  difference  is  that  cancer 
research  was  the  charily  or 
choice  for  garden  files  and 
coffee  mornings  even  in  1965.  And 
nothing  lias  changed.  Tile  Alzheim¬ 
er's  Reset i re h  Trust  quotes  figures 
showing  the  comparative  UK  annual 
research  budgets:  cancer,  tilt)  mil¬ 
lion  (£474  per  sufferer);  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  £32  million  (£109  per  sufferer); 
Aids,  CHi  million  (£15,000  [K*r  suf¬ 
ferer):  Alzheimer's,  ,C6  million  (.£10 
per  sufferer). 

VVlion  Cbe  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Society  was  founded,  in  1979,  it  was 
designed  lo  support  those  caring  for 
patients.  Its  interest  in  research  lias 
been  even  more*  belated,  though  it 
now  funds  16  research  fellows  who 
are  quietly  delving  iiito  different  as¬ 
pects  of  the  disease  in  colleges  and 
institutions  around  Britain. 

The  society’s  thunder,  never  all 
that  Ibiid,  has  lately  been  stolen  by 
die  Cambridge-based  Alzheimer’s 
Research  Trust,  with  nn  all-star  list 
of  supporters  (Prince  Philip,  Prin¬ 
cess  Diana.  Britt.  Ekland,  Sir  David 


Frost,  Sir  Cliff  Richard),  who  an* 
trying  lo  raise  £4  million  to  cum 
plele  the  building  of  a  research  cen¬ 
tre  in  tiie  city,  "The  feeling  among 
scientists  is  that  the  quickest  and 
most  efficient  way  lo  combat  the 
disease  is  to  have  an  efficient,  multi¬ 
disciplinary  research  centre  whore 
people  can  have  cr oss-ferlilisaiiun  <.| 
ideas  under  one  roof."  says  t In- 
Trusts  chairman,  Jan  Morgan. 

But  it  could  he  years  before  any¬ 
one  nl  Cambridge  gets  out  a  micro¬ 
scope.  and  some  experts  think  the 
Trust  is  wrong-headed.  "What  we 
need  are  large  sums  of  money  |<u 
research  now."  says  one  bitterly, 
"not  investment  in  plant.  With 
ninil  and  the  Internet,  there  is  no 
need  to  lu-  oil  the  same  site  to  work 
in  partnership." 

Despite  the  squabbling,  hardly  a 
week  goes  by  wit  limit  some  new 
and  intriguing  line  of  inquiry  com- 
ing  up.  in  llrilniu  and  elsewhere.  In 
1993,  a  l emu  at  l  hike  University  in 
North  Camlin.-i  discovered  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Alzheimer's  and 
the  gene  that  produces  a  substance 
in  our  bodies  called  apolipmlein  E. 
Everyone  has  two  of  these  genes, 
one  from  inch  parent,  but  it  mines 
in  three  varieties:  apol>2,  apnK3, 
and  tipoI'M.  Those  with  two  apolvl 
genes  (2  per  cent  of  the  population) 
seem  most  at  risk,  blit  E2  appears  to 
act  os  some  kind  or  protector. 

This  has  led  to  ulamihtm  that  all 
those  with  a  parent  with  Alzheimer’s 
will  inevitably  fall  victim  themselves, 
or  at  least  that  one  of  two  siblings 
must.  But  most  scientists  think  it  is 


far  more  complicated.  "We  now 
know  that  it  is  not  a  single  disease- 
says  Professor  Edwnrdson.  'There 
are  at  least  six  genetic  factore  and 
maybe  10b  environmental  ones." 

Everywhere  there  are  loose  ends. 
wepk  newspapers  reported  a 
finding  from  Bordeaux  unlversitv 
that  anyone  who  drank  three  or  four 
glnsses  of  wine  n  day  had  for  less 
chance  of  getting  Alzheimer's  than  a 
teetotaller.  This  was  coavenient  for 
the  local  industry,  cheering  to  many 
readers,  and  bewildering  to  Mi- 
leagues  elsewhere  convinced  that 
alcohol  damages  brain  cells. 

But  such  stories  are  coming  in 
every  week.  Researchers  In  Man¬ 
chester  hnve  found  a  link  between 
Alzheimer’s  and  the  herpes  virus 
that  causes  cold  sores.  Other  scien¬ 
tists  have  isolated  two  types  of  daf¬ 
fodils,  which  contain 
galanthamine,  a  promising  source 
of  treatment;  alas,  it  requires  10  tons 
of  bulbs  to  produce  1kg  of  die  drug. 

Last  month  came  the  news  that 
patients  who  took  ibuprofen,  an  anti¬ 
inflammatory  drug,  were  less  likely 
to  develop  Alzheimer’s.  This  discov¬ 
ery  arose  from  the  chance  observa¬ 
tion  lliiil  arthritis  sufferers  seemed 
comparatively  immune.  Aluminium 
has  l>ii..-n  iin-utioiK.il  as  a  contribu¬ 
tory  facli «n  as  have  stress  d 
strokes  no  small  you  hardly  iiolitt 
thi’iu.  Victims  of  traumatic  brain 
damage  —  car  crash  victims  or  box- 
its  —  an- 1  iriiin-  candidates. 


OFSTRi.MlEN  is  a  |>c*siMe 
i-mv.  \\  oiU'.-ii  who  have  had 
lioniiniK-  re-plau'iiii-ni  swm  ■ 
in  ilo  w«-ll,  Nii’oiini'  .-uni  alaM ac  [ 
i-utili-infers  as  h< ith  contributor  and  I 
i  lll'-S.  I’h-illlfil/  Si  i  an  I  111-  HTfUtNi.  I 
Al/hi'inur's  re-M-iin.  il  may  n-veri  tv  J 

. . thing  nl  its  funner  obseurin, 

while  scientists  grapple  with  the 
ideas  raised  by  the  latest  discoveries. 

in  the  meantime  Aricept  will  be 
out  there-.  "It's  a  huge  watershed.” 
says  I  >r  1  >nvid  Wilkinson,  a  cow* 
mill  at  Moorgm-n  Hospital,  South¬ 
ampton,  win*  conducted  trials  of  die 
drug,  "One  doesn't  want  lu  overegg 
tin-  pudding,  hill  w»-  saw  tangible 
benefits  to  a  proportion  of  patients, 
mnvlte  -Id  per  cent.  It  wasn't  just  that 
their  memories  improved,  they  were 
able  in  keep  playing  a  |xu1  in  fondly 
lilt-,  to  initiate  conversations.  In  lake 
an  interest.  One  of The  nifijor omiiw- 
mills  nl  the  early  stages  of 
Alzheimer*  Is  an  niMilhy  llw*  13 
sometimes  construed  its  depression. 
It's  too  early  to  quantify  the  lung-lime 
impact,  but  we  have  seen  the  rlisvnse 
progress  n  lore- slowly." 

lint  jml kills  will  have  lo  get  past 
hudgi-t-cniisckius  tincture  before 
they  reap  any  liciiefil. .Harassed  doc¬ 
tors  tend  to  la?  dismissive  of  oM  P®0- 
pie,  ti  lling  them  they  are  gctjW 
forgetful.  Specialists  now  think  ll®, 
crucial  lo  know  if  this  is  AlzheuTpfc 
depression  or  absent-mindedness 
(>n  tin*  other  hand,  treaunem 
costs,  ami  everyone  knows 
in  the  health  service  Is  scarce,  espe-- 
cinlly  for  the.  old.  “If  someone,^, 
its  this,  or  two  extra  cqts.in  the sp* 
eial  care  baby  unit,  .you're  stufieo.. 
aren’t  you?"  one  specialist  pill  J 
■JWe  can  crack  tills,",  says  W  ? 
Cayton.  “We  don’t  yet  know  W 
Bui  Alzheimer’s  is  not  ipeyiWtf!-^' 
we  put  even  ha^  the  resources , . 
put,  into  dementia  mrit  we  pl!hi 
other  diseases,  weTorfy-s^cUniP 
could  save  qurselv^sfronlr.. 

Alzjielrner's  Disease  Society, 
Gordon  House,,. 10  Greenoo^l^0'; 
Lortdon  SW1 P 1  PH  (+44.1 7W  ■' 
0606).  '  ; 

Alzheimer's  Research  ’ 

Uvanog  House,  QW^SS?,1 " 
Cambridge  qB2r5 IPMI?223 
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More  than  3,000  bison  live  In  Yellowstone  but  are  at  risk  if  they  roam  outside  the  pork  photo,  geraijd  sioen 

In  the  bloody  steps  of  Buffalo  Bill  Cody 


Ian  Katz  In  Qardlner,  Montana 

UAH.  BUFFS,"  says  Joe  Sper- 
r\  ano,  squinting  through  an  old 
telescope  at  a  tawny  hillside  across 
the  Yellowstone  River.  “Sec-  these 
guys?  These  guys  are  destined  to 
die  in  the  next  day  or  so." 

The  dozen  shaggy  beasts  Sper- 
ano  has  spotted  are  standing  just 
inside  Yellowstone  Park.  America's 
oldest  federal  nature  reserve.  As 
soon  as  they  cross  the  park’s  un¬ 
marked  boundary  in  searcli  of  food, 
they  will  be  shot  or  shipped  to 
slaughter. 

This  winter,  more  than  1,000  Yel¬ 
lowstone  bison  have  met  this  fate  in 
the  biggest  slaughter  of  wild  buffalo 
since  the  1870s.  Bui,  unlike  the  vast 
herds  wiped  out  by  Buffalo  Bill 
Cody  and  his  contemporaries,  the 
Yellowstone  animals  are  not  tiie  vic¬ 
tims  of  opportunist  hunters.  They 
are  being  captured  by  the  park 
rangers  who  protect  them  for  most 
of  the  year  nnd  killed  by  Montnna 
state  officials. 

Montnna  says  that  bison  leaving 
the  park  must  be  killed  because  up 
to  half  the  herd  is  infected  with 
brucellosis,  which  causes  pregnant 
females  to  abort.  The  state  fears  tiie 
disense  may  be  transmitted  to  Uie 


cattle  that  form  the  mainstay  of  its 
economy.  Yet  environmentalists  and 
the  US  Parks  Service,  which  runs 
Yellowstone,  insist  the  risk  is  slim. 

The  “bison  war”  lias  pitched  fed¬ 
eral  ngencies  against  each  other.  In 
Montana,  the  fourth  largest  (and 
sixth  least  populous)  state,  it  has 
widened  the  gulf  between  conserva¬ 
tive  ranchers  and  liberal  "outsiders" 
who  have  flocked  to  the  state, 
drawn  by  its  expanses  of  wilderness 
and  high  standard  of  living. 

"Montana  would  shoot  its  own 
mother  if  she  was  on  four  legs."  said 
Cleveland  Amory.  president  of  tiie 
Fund  For  Animals,  which  has  called 
for  a  tourist  boycott  of  the  state. 
“But  the  Park  Service  is  also  cow¬ 
ardly  and  cruel.  It's  a  sickening  ex¬ 
ample  of  American  gutlessness  that 
goes  right  to  the  top.” 

The  issue  is  especially  charged 
because  the  buffalo  is  a  symbol  in 
American  culture  of  the  once  wild 
West  and  a  focus  for  national  guilt 
over  the  worst  excesses  of  Us  fron¬ 
tier  past,  of  which  the  great  buffalo 
slaughter  of  the  1870s  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  more  dismal  chapters. 

If  the  slaughter  of  up  to  30  million 
bison  in  a  dozen  years  remains  a 
source  of  shame,  the  rescue  of  the 
Yellowstone  herd  from  near  annihi¬ 


lation  remains  one  of  America’s 
proudest  conservation  triumphs.  In 
1923,  there  were  23  buffalo  left  in 
the  2.2  million-acre  park.  Now  tiie 
herd  is  estimated  at  3,200  to  3,500. 

In  one  of  the  many  ironies  of  this 
complex  and  bloody  saga,  the  US 
Park  Service  had  planned  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  celebrate  the  125th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Yellowstone  this  year.  It  was 
lo  document  the  saving  of  the  bison. 
Now  Park  Service  rangers,  whose 
badges  depict  the  bison,  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  court  order  to  assist  Mon¬ 
tana  in  destroying  animals  that 
leave  the  park. 

Powerful  economic  forces  are 
driving  Montana's  bison  policy.  The 
state  spent  §36  million  to  eradicate 
brucellosis  from  its  cattle  herd.  It 
was  rewarded  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  with  "brucellosis  free"  sta¬ 
tus.  which  helps  it  to  sell  livestock 
and  meat  to  other  states. 

Some  environmentalists  see  the 
bisdn  crisis  as  merely  the  latest  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  age-old  conflict  “It’s  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  to  put  the 
cow  above  all  other  interests,"  said 
Jasper  Carlton,  of  the  Biodiversity 
Legal  Foundation.  ‘They're  willing  to 
destroy  the  last  large  free-ranging 
herd  of  bison  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  cows." 


Notes  &  Queries  Joseph  Harker 


/F  the  next  sperm  In  the  queue 
had  fertilised  my  mother’s 
egg,  wouldi  hnve  been  different? 

THE  Idea  that  I  would  still  exist 
even  if  mymbllier  had  rparried 
a  different  father,  oi1  if  conception 
had  taken  place  a  month  later  than  it 
actually  did,  or  if  the1  second  sper¬ 
matozoon  had  wbn  the  ipate  tti  tlfe 
ovum,  originates  .  with  St  Thomas  of 
Aqiiinbl  who  held  that  the  soul  is 
infused  Into  the  body  fit  the  rndment 
of  conception.  ‘ "  \ 

If  we  disregfird  the  notion  of 
“soul"  and.  look  at  what  happens 
when  a  fertilised  egg  splits  to  form 
identical  twins^  we'  realise  that  we 
get  tWb  human  identities  where  be¬ 
fore  there  was  otily  one.  ' 

We  must  dediice  that  if  the  next 
sperm  in  the  qiieile  had  fertilised 
my  mother's  eg£  I  would  riot  exists 
(Dr)  Andre  Blom,  Ontnrio\ 
Canada  •  ;''1  '•  --'- 


|j#HA7,,frrelthd  three  greatest  I 
'  “IT  conspiracies  of  all  time?  1 '  j 

“THE  OED  defines  the  verb: '  "to 
/  Combine  privily  tb  do'  sdriietlung 
criminal,  illegal,  6t  reprehensible 


(esp.  to  commit  treason  or  murder, 
excite  sedition,  etc.)".  . 

This  points  clearly  t6  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot  of  1605.  If  you  tend  to¬ 
ward  the  Interpretation  that  the 
whole  thing  'was  instigated  by 
Jatties  Ts  secretary  of  state,  Robert 
Cecil;  in  order  to  legitimate  a 
'Catholic  purge,  and  that  the  Exe¬ 
cuted  "conspirators"  Were  falsely 
.promised  an  amnesty  for  their  par- 
'tteipatlbn  —  this  is  surely  the  single 
greatest  conspiracy  of  them  all.  — 
Tony  Waited,  Hove.  Easl  Sussex  1 
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Letter  from  Namibia  Margaret  Bradley 


Driven  to  drink 


1  use  two  small  fs  irtstbad  of  one  : 
capital  F?  ,  ,  i 

rtOtf  effffect.  — •  Peter  Denton, 
r  Eddington,  Middlesex 

‘  *•  I  ■ 

“T use  of  two  imall  fe  has  nblh- 
/  ing  to  do  with  the  Normans.  It 
appeal's  to  have'  begun  in  tiie  18tli 
century  With,  the  yusunderfitandlng 
-bf  :a  riifiriusC'ript  form  of  Capital  F, 
‘resembling  two  small  fs  joined. to- 
.getiter.'The  best  Comment  on  this 
:  silly  practice  Is 'a  note  on  the' peer¬ 
age  Of  f french  of  Castle  ffrertch 


(1798)  in  The  Complete  Peerage 
(1926):  "This  ffoolisli  f fancy,  which 
is  aggravated  if  the  F  be  written  Ff, 
has  happily  not  been  repeated  by 
any  member  of  the  peerage, ,  arid, 
considering  the  spread  of  educa¬ 
tion,  19  not  likely  now  to  occur 
again".  — /U/wi  Murray,  Edinburgh 


Any  answers? 

I  A  JE  ARB  used  to  British  ' . 

V  V  consumer  boycotts  — 

South  Africa/oparjheld, 
$raiice/nuclear  tests  —  but  Is 
Britain  ever  boycotted? — Denis  ' 
Reed.  Edglesclifjfe,  Cleveland  '  ' 

1  A  /HAT  is  the  derivation  of  the 
1/1/ Word  "Joy  stick-?-  '  : 
Margaret  Osmond.  Upper  Shirley,  j 
Southampton  '  ! 


/WAS  (leading  north  on  the  great 
Windhoek-Angola  road  when  a 
green  cylindrical  object  came 
hurtling  out  of  the  passenger 
window  of  an  overtaking  car.  TTie 
bottle  shattered  on  impact,  sending 
a  host  of  lethal  shards  flying  up  to 
chip  my  windscreen.  I  thought 
about  accelerating  and  complaining 
but.  apart  from  the  obvious  danger 
to  a  woman  driver  1  should  have 
needed  a  more  powerful  car.  They 
were  cruising  above  lBOknih. 

On  roads  which  are  Roman 
straight  you  can  see  at  least  20km 
ahead  and  may  only  pass  one  other 
vehicle  every  10  minutes.  Many 
Namibians  take  this  as  a  licence  to 
drive  at  terrifying  speeds.  They've 
got  a  lot  of  bottle  lu  mure  senses 
than  one.  Their  accidents  are  hor¬ 
rendous:  flattened  cars  on  the 
roads,  rolled  ones  on  the  gravel 
pistes  where  yon  can  lenaplane  on 
dust  just  as  English  drivers  can 
aquaplane  on  water. 

Namibia  is  one  of  the  Inst  coun¬ 
tries  on  earth  where  the  state  has 
not  yet  managed  to  penetrate  every 
corner  of  human  existence.  There’s 
a  self-sufficient,  frontier  spirit 
amongst  the  people  —  it’s  the  Old 
World’s  Wild  West.  Men  have  been 
accustomed  to  making  their  own 
rules.  Murder  is  against  the  law  but 
a  lot  else  has  either  been  permitted 
or  lias  never  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  in  Windhoek. 
When  a  farmer's  house  is  so  iso¬ 
lated  and  his  farm  so  vast  that  his 
nearest  neighbours  lie  beyond  the 
horizon:  when  his  lonely  dust  road 
crawls  on  for  three  hours  before 
reaching  the  nearest  small  town, 
who  can  do  more  than  guess  what 
goes  on  in  his  lonely  household? 

One  tiling  that  certainly  floes  go 
on  is  drinking  —  to  relax,  to  cele¬ 
brate.  to  drown  sorrows ...  to  fill  the 
emptiness.  German  beers  course 
down  sunburnt  throats  straight  to 
the  white  man’s  bloated  belly. 

A  weekend  braai,  Namibia's  bar¬ 
becue,  is  much  more  than  a  meal, 
it's  a  therapeutic  event,  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  news:  a  booze-up.  And  some 
of  the  bottles  accompanying  the 
I  guests  on  their  100km  drives  to  and 
from  tiie  party  always  seem  to'  end 
up  littering  the  roadside.  Even  on 
the  least  travelled  of  gravel  roads, 
that  cross  uninhabited  wastelands 
of  sand  dune  or  scoured  rock  — 


paradoxically  called  by  the  pioneers 
the  thirs (lands  —  there's  a  cast  off 
bottle  every  few  metres'. 

'  Round  tiie  edges  of  smnll  towns 
'the  destructive  clement  of  human 
nature  takes  over  as  little  boys 
smash  them  for  fun.  The  desert 
twinkles  in  the  sun  like  a  carijet 
thick  with  diamonds,  a  glittering 
symbol  of  humanity's  eternal  indif¬ 
ference  towards  our  planet. 

At  Okahandjn  I  stopped  to  buy  a 
carved  wooden  bowl  from  out  of 
the  barefoot  Caprivi  carvers  who 
tout  their  wares  at  the  edge  of  vis¬ 
ited  by  tourists. 

"Doesn’t  the  broken  glnss  worry 
you?"  1  asked  the  men.  "Aren’t  you 
afraid  of  cutting  your  feet?"  They 
roared  with  laughter. 

"I’ve  never  even  thought  of  it," 
one  replied.  Of  course  lie  hasn't:  nil 
the  children  play  football  cm  pilches 
as  studded  with  splinters  as  a  fakir's 
bed  with  nails. 

Traditionally,  tiie  black 

Namibian  had  lo  keep  all  his 
hopes  and  dreams  bottled  up. 
Drink  numbed  his  mind  to 
apartheid  before  inde|>endeuce. 
Drink  has  compensated  him  for  his 
unfulfilled  hopes  since  then.  Some 
school  teachers  are  incoherent  by 
10am:  some  of  their  students  are  ab¬ 
sent  anyway,  silting  on  the  steps  of 
the  bottle  store.  Every  hamlet  has  a 
bottle  store  even  if  nothing  else.  But 
for  neither  black  nor  white  it  seems 
is  there  sucli  a  thing  as  a  drying-out 
clinic  anywhere  in  the  country. 

In  Oshakati,  home  lo  the  teacher 
training  college  in  Ovamboland,  1 
stumbled  upon  a  bottle  graveyard. 
Scattered  over  the  sandy  degraded 
9avanna  land  amongst  half-finished 
buildings  were  thousands  of  beer 
bottles.  My  heart  sank. 

Yet,  as  l  wandered  through  the 
wilderness,  I  discovered  that  some¬ 
one  had  definitely  been  doing  some 
lateral  thinking.  The  incomplete 
circular  buildings  were  bottle 
houses,  some  just  waiting  for  a  cone 
of  traditional  thatch.  Sandwiched 
between  layers  of  mud,  the  bottles 
were  the  building  blocks  of  a  guest 
wing  to  house  teachers  and  lectur¬ 
ers  visiting  the  college. 

And  answering  Namibia’s  thirst 
for  knowledge,  some  of  the  bottles 
have  even  been  used  to  build  the 
local  library. 


A  Country  Diary 


A  Harry  Qrlffln  _ L 

"THE  LAKE  DISTRICT.  “We  won't 
/  see  anybody  today,"  I  told  my 
companion  as  we  drove  to  Mungris- 
dale  beside  the  Glenderamackin  for 
an  easy  round  of  the  little-visited 
Bowscale  Fell  tops.  Judge  our  sur¬ 
prise,  therefore,  when,  we  found  the 
lonely  hamlet  crowded  with  cars 
and,  high  up  on  the  fell,  scores  of 
serious-looking  men  in  flat  caps  with 
binoculars  and  walkie-talkies.  We 
had  stumbled  on  a  meet  of  the 
Blencathra  Foxhounds  and,  whatj- 
ever  one’s  views  of  hunting,  it  ceri- 
toinfy  added  Unexpected  colour  and 
even  excitement  to  ourvdpy.  Indeed, 
rjght  at  the  start,  we  had  i  only 
climbed  a  tyiiple  of  hundred  feet  up 
Raven  Crags  when  a  fox1  suddenly 
streaked  across  the  feliside  -  just 
below  us  nnd  vanished  into  some 
cluriipd  of  gorse.  Uter,  we  heard 
from;  the  red-cdqted  huntsman  that 
tills  fox  had  beeri  dispatched.  A'  sec¬ 


ond  fox,  he  told  Us.  liad  been  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  rough  crags  ahove 
Bowscale  Trim,  but  a  third  fox  that 
had  been  fighting  for  its  life,  harried 
by  a  score  of  hounds  in  a  nasty-fookl 
ing  gully  on  Bannerdale  Crags,  hnd 
escaped.  From  a'  perch  High  up  on 
The  Tongue,'  half  a  lifife  away  Across 
the  trough  of  Bannerdnle,  wt;  had 
watched  this  unequal  battle  in. the  af- 
tei'ntion  sunshitte  for  some  time  — 
art  occasional  flash  of  led  in  the  crag, 

.  arid  tlid' whitish  doats  of  ilie  yelping 
hounds  racing  up  and  :  down1  and 
.  ‘across  the  rock  and  scree.  I  told  the 
huntsman,  ‘dOwn  at  the  farm  laterf 
1  that  I  was  glad  this  one  had  got  away 
'  and:  lie' didn't  seem  to  disagree.  “He 
put  up  a  good  fight, "  he  gaid,  almost 
with  'acini! rntiori.  “But  w6H(get  him 
next'  time.”  All  this  on  the  sunniest 
1  diiy,  so'  far  this  yerin  cloiidless.  blite 
skiesjdverhcrid,  with  superb  views  of 
shdw-streaked  "  Helvellyri  arid 
Blencathri  '  and,  '  far  across  tiie 
Sdlway,  into  Scotland. 


26  ARTS 


Dance  by  your  man 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell _ 

yOU  don't  have  to  be  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Royal  Ballet's 
cast  lists  to  have  heard  about 
the  rivalry  between  the  company's 
starriest  ballerinas,  Sylvie  Guillem 
and  Darcey  Bussell.  The  battle  lines 
are  drawn  not  over  who  dances 
what  roles  but  over  who  gets  the 
Royal's  ablest  and  tallest  partner, 
Jonathan  Cope.  So  for  many  in  the 
Opera  House,  the  sight  of  Bussell 
shaking  Guillem  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  and  Guillem  retaliating  with  a 
raised  dagger  —  all  for  the  love  of 
Cope  —  had  an  especially  comic 
frisson. 

Classical  ballerinas  rarely  fight 
dirty  but  this  was  Petipa's  La 
Bayadere  (1877)  in  which  Nikiya, 
the  ardent  temple  dancer,  and 
Gamzatti,  the  rich  bitch  princess, 
vie  for  the  hand  of  Solor.  When  Bus¬ 
sell  first  danced  Gamzatti,  aged  20, 
you  wondered  at  her  temerity  in 
scrapping  with  world-class  Nikiyas 
like  Altynai  Asylmuratova.  Now,  a 
star  herself,  it's  clear  how  much  she 
has  grown  into  the  role. 

Where  she  used  to  show  a  charac¬ 
ter  motivated  by  blind  greed,  a 
woman  with  the  instincts  of  a  spoilt 
child,  9he  is  now  terrifyingly  calcu¬ 
lating.  There's  a  radiant,  implacable 
cruelty  in  the  way  she  forces  Solor 
to  kiss  her  hand  in  front  of  Nikiya. 

Much  less  has  changed  in 
Guillem's  Nikiya.  In  die  mock-orien¬ 
tal  choreography  of  Act  1,  her  exlra- 
vagandy  loose-jointed  body  has  the 
look  of  a  hothouse  exotic  —  exquis¬ 
ite  and  fragile  —  while  her  acting  is 
quick,  responsive  and  intelligent. 

But  as  Nikiya's  ghost  in  the 
Shades  Act  it’s  as  if  she  has  no 
memory  of  the  passionate  woman 
she  was.  Though  Guillem's  tech¬ 
nique  is  still  one  of  the  world’s  won¬ 
ders,  her  phrasing  is  so  clipped, 
even  harsh,  that  her  dnneing  lacks 
sparkle  and  air.  Nikiya  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Shades  looks  as  if  she  is 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  dancing 
steps  she  dislikes. 

Cope  used  to  keep  his  feelings 
under  wraps  hs  a  dancer  but  now 
seems  to  be  learning  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self.  When  he  presses  his  face 
against  Guillem’s  torso,  you  con  feel 
the  heat  of  Solar's  frustrated 
passion,  and  in  his  solos  he  plays 
mischievously  with  nri  un  British 
flamboyance. 

Tetsuya  Kumakwa's  Bronze  Idol 
solo  possibly  ought  to  be  banned, 
however,  since  his  monstrous  virtu¬ 
osity  brought  the  whole  show  to  a 
standstill.  It's  a  hilarious,  hokey  and 
sometimes  heartbreaking  ballet  — 
nights  at  the  ballet  don't  come  any 
more  tun  than  Bayadere. 

The  choreographer  Lloyd  New- 
son  has  always  had  an  argument 
with  dance  —  the  kind  of  dance  in 
which  beautifully  honed  bodies  per¬ 
form  elegantly  crafted  movement 
without  a  thought  troubling  their 
pretty  heads.  And  when  he  founded 
his  own  company,  DV8,  it  was  to  let 
dancers  smash  through  their  studio 
mirrors  and  face  the  real  world. 

During  the  past  10  years  his 
works  have  dealt  with  issues  such 
as  power,  sexuality,  alienation  and 
religion.  But  in  Bound  to  Please, 
the  argument  with  dance  comes  to 
the  surface,  as  the  art  form  is 
turned  into  a  metaphor  for  the  so¬ 
cial  rules  that  silence  our  dissenting 
Individuality.  Plids  and  pointed  feet 
become  the  equivalent  of  “please" 
and  “thank  you",  and  the  djuicer's 
quest  for  perfection  is  a  stifling 


pressure  to  conform.  It's  an  obvious 
equation  to  make  —  and  one  of  the 
problems  with  this  curiously  half- 
baked  piece  is  llint  it’s  also  a  very 
superficial  one. 

Bound  To  Please  opens  with  a 
classic  ballerina  image  ns  Diana 
Payue-Myers  (who  happens  to  be  in 
her  sixties)  revolves  round  (he 
stage  to  linkly  Tchaikovsky,  curving 
her  arms  through  classical  ports  de 
bras.  Tills  is  ballet  locked  in  its 
daintiest  manoeuvres  —  and  it  is 
then  violently  disrupted  by  the 
other  dancers,  who  burst  into  their 
own  very  undainty  sequences. 

As  the  dancers’  personalities 
gleam  and  snag  through  their  move¬ 
ment,  it  looks  like  the  start  of  some¬ 
thing  interesting  —  Wendy 
Housloun  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
sensual  abandonment,  vulnerable 
and  eager  Robert  Tannion's  hard, 
jerky  rhythms  signalling  danger 
and  defence. 

After  thi9.  however,  most  of  the 
characters  fade  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  leaving  only  two  stories  to 
develop.  The  first  is  that  of  Hous- 
toun,  who  as  a  dancer  always  fluffs 
her  steps  and  as  a  woman  is  unable 
to  fit  in  with  her  peers. 

Far  more  interesting  (hough  is 
Payne-Myers's  story.  As  the  others 
strive  to  be  like  each  other,  she  is  al¬ 
most  girlishly  content  to  be  herself 
and  even  happier  to  pair  up  with  the 
group's  scapegoat,  the  oikish  Liam 
Steel.  In  a  giddy  jitterbugging  duet, 
she  dances  purely  for  fun:  and  later, 
when  we  see  her  and  Steel  embrac¬ 
ing  naked,  she  glows  with  poignant 
dignity. 

Pure  dance,  though,  can  be  com¬ 
plex.  passionate  and  very  giown-up, 
and  I've  always  distrusted  Newson’s 
desire  to  put  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  moral  fence  from  the  kind  that 
deals  willi  issues.  Pure  dance  and 
dance  theatre  have  always  fed  into 
each  other  —  as  Pnyne-Myers  her¬ 
self  proves.  She  is  without  question 
the  most  challenging  person  on 
stage,  yet  her  opening  ballet  se¬ 
quence  is  also  one  of  the  most  mes¬ 
merising. 

Ballet  has  its  rules,  and  although 
they  won't  work  for  some,  for  others 
they’re  a  discipline  through  which 
they  can  best  express  themselves. 
Tliere  are  many  trutjis  to  be  told  In 
dance,  and  as  many  ways  to  tell, them. 
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Harold  Perrlneau  aa  Mercutio,  a  black  disco  queen,  in  Baz  Luhrnmnn's  Romeo  And  Juliet 


Bard’s  in  the  hood 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


4NYONE  willing  to  accept 
Mercutio  os  a  black  disco 
queen  who  turns  up  at  the 
Capulets'  masquerade  ball  iu  a  white 
wig  and  a  spangled  miniskirt  to  sing 
u  musical  number  on  tile  stairway 
ought  to  have  no  problem  with  Baz 
Luhrmann's  contemporary  version 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  makes 
Derek  Jarman’s  The  Tempest  — 
with  its  dnneing  sailor  boys  and 
Elisabeth  Welch  singing  Stormy 
Weather— look  positively  sedate. 

Lulirinann,  the  Australian  direc¬ 
tor  of  Strictly  Ballroom,  insisted  on 
having  William  Shakespeare  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  title,  and  one  can  see 
why.  Even  though  Lulirinann  uses 
the  Bard’s  words,  or  at  least  the  re¬ 
mains  of  them,  there  are  limes  when 
you  might  otherwise  be  confused  as 
to  who  actually  wrote  the  greatest 
love  story  in  the  world. 

Tiie  film  is  set  in  a  big  American 
city  called  Verona  Bench,  which 
looks  ns  if  its  doubling  for  Miami, 
though  it  is  ncUmily  Mexico.  And  iL 
turns  the  Montngucs  and  Capulets 
into  rival  gangster  kingdoms  —  one 
Latino,  one  white  —  who  are  at  odds 
with  each  other  when  Romeo  and 
Juliet  fall  in  love. 

But  it  isn’t  this  that  makes  die  film 
daring,  since  pushing  Shakespeare 
into  contemporary  times  is  de 
rigtieur.  It’s  the  style  of  the  piece  that 
amazes.  Designer  guns,  customised 
cars  and  art  deco  trappings  vie  with 
TV  newscasters  speaking  in  iambic 
pentameter,  street  lads  shouting 
Shakespeare’s  “Ho,  there!"  lines 
above  the  noise  of  the  traffic,  and 
music  that’s  enough  to  drown  out  all 
but  the  most  stentorian  of  the  cast. 

When  you  add  rapid  cutting, 
dizzying  zooms  and  speeded  up 
action  to  the  equation,  you  have  a 
recipe  for  near-disaster  which, 
somehow,  Luhrmann  turns  into 
near-triumph.  Despite  constant 
mental  tut-tutting  (especially  at  the 
beginning  when  the  general  hustle 
and  bustle  makes  the  whole  thing 
look  like  an  MTV  video),  you  find 
yourself  being  drawn  in. 

The  main  performances  help.  We 
have  &  Romeo  and  Juliet  who  actu¬ 
ally  look  the  right  age  —  a  feature 
Zeffirelli  capitalised  on  in  his  popu¬ 
lar  1968  version.  Leonardo  DiCaprio 


A  big  hand  for  the  mesmerising 
and  beautiful  Diane  Payne-Myera 


seems  fey  enough  to  have  a  best 
friend  like  Harold  Pcrrinemi's  Mer¬ 
cutio,  but  he  says  his  lines  with  sen¬ 
sitivity,  managing  to  suggest  the  buy 
behind  the  man  he's  just  becoming. 
And  Claire  Danes  is  about  the  best 
thing  in  the  picture  as  Juliet,  even  if 
she  does  have  hi  play  the  balcony 
scene  in  a  swimming-pool. 

There  are  other  good  American 
actors  in  the  film  —  some  gelling 
their  longue  round  the  lines  belter 
than  others,  like  Paul  Snrviim  and 
Brian  Dennchy  as  the  loaders  of  the 
two  clans.  But  it  is  rather  a  relief  to 
hear  Peter  Posllelhwaite  as  Father 
Laurence  ami  Miriam  Margolyes  as 
the  Nurse,  both  of  whom  know 
exactly  what  they  are  doing  with  tin- 
skinny  material  available. 

in  the  end,  the  adaptation  works 
because  Lulirinann  knows  how  to 
tell  a  story,  even  If  lie  pushes  it 
along  as  fast  and  furiously  as  hu¬ 
manly  possible.  You  gulp  but  in  tin* 
end  you  accept.  And,  iu  accepting, 
you  notice  the  brilliniu-e  or  Don 
McAlpinc’s  colour-drenched  cinema¬ 
tography,  the  matching  imagination 
of  Catherine  Mar  tin's  product  ion 
design,  mid  the  costumes  from  Kym 
Barrett. 

’Hu?  whole  thing  is  a  treat  for  the 
eye,  and  it  Ims  the  courage  of  every 
one  of  its  convictions.  Silly  as  it  is  in 
places,  this  Romeo  And  Juliet 
knocks  you  down,  picks  you  up, 
dusts  you  off  and  finally  convinces 
you  that  Shakespeare  wouldn't  so 
much  turn  in  Ids  grave  as  giggle 
with  approval  al  the  check  of  it  all. 

/F  YOU  want  to  see  what  belch¬ 
ing  volcanoes  and  Pierce 
Brosnan  out  of  his  007  kit  can 
do  in  concert,  Dante's  Peak  Is  for 
you.  Brosnan  is  a  vulcanologist  who 
goes  to  a  small  Northwestern  town¬ 
ship  known  for  Its  beauty,  falls  in 
love  with  the  mayor  (who,  luckily,  is 
Linda  Hamilton)  and  is  just  about  to 
erupt  when  the  volcano  does  It  for 
him.  So  he  has  to  save  her  and  the 
children  from  the  disaster  he's 
been  predicting  all  along.  He  can’t 
do  much  about  grannie,  who  gets 
.  fried. 

It’s  the  maelstrom  of  lava  and  ash 
that  counts,  allowing  the  special  ef¬ 
fects  department  rather  more  room 
to  work  than  the  poor  devils  who 
did  the  rewrites. ,  Brosnan  has 
merely  to  look  lovelorn,  anxious, 
noble  and  relieved  in  turn  to  carry 


off  his  pari.  If  there's  one  thing 
worse  than  acting  with  kids  and  aw  I 
itials  it  must  be  filling  in  the  span  / 
hrlwmi  the  blow-outs  in  fate', 
movies.  ! 

This  one  is  nut  too  long.  Bui  i 
Dnnle's  Peak  goes  in  one  eye  and  I 
out  the  other  as  soon  as  you  leave 
I  he  cinema. 

Julian  Schnabel’s  Basquiat  isn't 
much  more  substantial,  but  it  is 
about  nil  intrinsically  more 'mierest- . 
iug  subject,  lie  is  Jean-Michel  I 
Hasqiii.nl.  the  young  black  gralfiti  | 
artist  and  painter  wlm  conquered; 
N«-w  Yoi  k’s  art  world  in  the  eigtotf  j 
before  letting  drugs  conquer  km  . 

Tin-  film  is  uneven  and  patty  ■ 
Bui,  at  its  best,  it  makes  us  wonder  ■ 
why  we  so  often  help  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  those  we  most  admire.  It  has 
a  highly  persoiuiblc  performance 
from  Jeffrey  Wright  as  Basquial, 
who  endears  himself  by  luaching 
with  David  Howie’s  Andy  Warhol 
anil  making  the  old  skinflint  pay 
Howie  is  fine,  by  the  way,  and  with 
Dennis  Hopper,  Gary  Oldman  and 
Wilk-m  Dafoe  also  in  the  cast,  there 
is  no  lack  of  distinctive  playing 
Schnabel  directs  with  imagination 
but  nlso  pretension.  The  film 
atmosphere  him!  style,  even  iiiu 
almost  entirely  without  nanatw1, 

lave  Lessons  is  a  Swedish  flint 
made  by  Ho  Wit  lor  berg,  Die  directs 

responsible.  In  1967,- for 
Madignn.  a  love  story  so  success"" 
dial  the  Moznrt  piano  con«no 
used  on  the  soundtrack  is  stiiuora 
as  tiie  Elvira  Madigan  Concerto, 
'Hint's  fame,  Wlderberg  was  pwj 
again  to  have  suchfl'frlunipn.,^ 
Love  lessons  (called  M 
Fair  at  1996’s  Berlin  Fesjwjr* 
brought  him  back  to  pnwggL 

It’s  essentially  anodier IwesWg 
this  time  between  a  15-y^JJ 
schoolboy  (Johan,  Wlderberg  sow 
and  a  married 

years  older  than  him  (M*J^opnnis 
cmntz).  Such  a  subject  is  dajge^ 

ground  butWiderberg-shone^^ 

the  teacher  has  never  been 
fill  to  her  salesman  husband  ^ 

but  frankly  can't  restat 

“young  skin"  -r  pay* 

also  ,  secures  fine ' 

from  both  leading  plsy***^  i.'  jor. 

The  film  has  nof.  of JjL.  It 

mented  guilt  one  inigh  .  ^ 
admits  ,the  teacher^, 
delight,  and  even 
acquiescence.  WUtaJ®j*|y  ^ 
states,  often  very, 
such  things 

no  ope  is  the  wor^e  ft  ,  . 


Angry  old  man 


;theatre 

!  Michael BIIHngton _ 

! • * 1 1  »■:  '  1  •’  * 

M'ME  HAVE  waited  a  long 
m,  time  to  sec  David  Rabe's 
r.  1984  Broadway  hit, 
Hurlyburly.  in  London,  and,  in  a 
sense,  we’re  still  waiting.  A  bomb- 
scare  halted1  the  opening  night  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Old  Vic  shortly 
I  after  ten  o’clock.  It  was  only  die  grit 
1  and  tenacity  of  the  actors  that  en- 
|  abled  the  performance  to  continue, 
l  in  the  public  square  opposite  the 
I  theatre:  A-  spirit  of  wartime  cama¬ 
raderie  suddenly  emerged:  when 
one  of  the  actors  understandably 
!  dried,  a  member  of  the  audience 
'  thoughtfully  tossed  him  her  copy  of 
the.pl  ay. 

It  was  hardly  the  ideal  way  to  end 
a  dense  and  demanding  play:  as 
Peter  Hall  said,  it  was  a  classic  case 
of  coitus  interrupts.  Yet  the  tempo¬ 
rary  crisis  that  attended  the  British 
premiere  of  Hurlyburly  also  re¬ 
minded  one  that  the  play  deals  with 
a  far  more  deep-seated  malaise. 
Rabe,  who  achieved  fame  in  the 
1970s  with  a  Vietnam  trilogy  much 
more  potent  than  Oliver  Stone's 
cinematic  equivalent,  is  here  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  decay  of  civilisation. 
Rabe  sees  in  modern  America  a  cos¬ 
mic  despair. 

The  setting  is  Hollywood:  Hie 
self-appointed  dream  factory  of  the 
world.  And  Rabe  depicts  a  group  of 
men.  all  involved  in  the  Industry, 
who  lead  lives  of  toxic  desperation. 
Eddie,  the  pivotal  figure,  is  a  di¬ 
vorced  casting  director  who  con¬ 
stantly  boozes,  smokes  and  snorts. 
Ilia  head  is  as  big  a  mess  as  his  pri¬ 
vate  life:  he  is  having  an  affair  with  a 
fashion  photographer.  Darlene, 
shorn  he  accuses  of  being  attracted 
to  his  business  partner,  Mickey.  But 
his  biggest  crisis  concerns  his  unre¬ 
solved  love  for  an  actor,  Phil,  who 
seethes  with  a  violence  mostly  di¬ 
rected  against  women. 

Objectively  seen,  Rabe's  men  are 
contemptible.  They  treat  women  as 
“broads"  or  “bitches":  one  transient 
Midwestern  hiker  Is  even  passed 
around  as  if  she  were  a  household 
pet.  They  seem  to  exist  off  a  daily 
diet  of  coke  and  pot  They  live  para- 
sitlcally  off  a  movie  and  television 
industry  that  they  cynically  despise. 
But  the  job  of  the  dramatist,  as 
Chekhov  constantly  insisted,  Is  not 
to  judge  his  characters  but  to  be  an 
unbiased  ■  witness.  Rabe  may  not 


|  achieve  quite  that  degree  of  holy  de- 
;  tachment.  He  does,  however,  allow 
|  the  actions  of -his  characters  to 
;  speak  for  themselves;  and  he  sees 
:  in  their  inability  to  sustain  any 
i  human  relationship  a  tragic 
metaphor  for  sooiai  decay. 

Rabe  is  unafraid  to  articulate  the 
horror  of  living  in  a  world  without 
God,  Eddie  may  be  a  querulous  ad¬ 
dict  and  he  may  abuse  verbal  syntax 
as  much  as  his  own  body,  but  he  has 
one  speech  in  which  he  rages  against 
the  corruption  of  modern  life.  “The 
air's  bad,"  he  concludes,  “the  water’s 
:  got  poison  in  it  and  into  whose  eyes 
do  we  find  ourselves  stating  when  we 
look  for  Providence?  We  have  emp¬ 
tied  out  tile  heavens  and  put  oblivion 
in  the  hands  of  a  bunch  of  ageing 
insurance  salesmen  whose  jobs  are 
insecure." 

One  has  to  admit  that  American 
drama,  at  its  best,  has  a  furious 
passion  often  denied  our  own. 
Rabe’s  play  lias  an  unyielding  con¬ 
cern  with  the  state  of  society  and 
the  ability  to  create  universally  reso¬ 
nant  metaphors.  American  drama  is 
often  thought  to  be  rooted  in  indi¬ 
vidual  psychology:  yet,  at  its  finest, 
it  allows  public  issues  to  grow  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  private  dilemmas. 

Hurlyburly  may  sprawl  somewhat 
but  it  paints  an  unforgettable  picture 
of  a  world,  once  described  by 
George  Steiner,  in  which  the 
collapse  of  religions  faith  lias  created 
a  vacuum  “filled  not  by  any  rush  of 
reason  or  tolerance  but  by  psycho¬ 
logical  instability".  And  Rabe's 
characters  could  hardly  be  more  un¬ 
stable:  Eddie  turns  a  discussion  with 
Darlene  about  where  to  eat  into  a 
form  of  neurotic  accusation,  and 
Phil's  reaction,  on  being  provided 
with  an  obliging  date,  is  to  throw  her 
out  of  her  own  car. 

The  most  stunning  performance 
comes  from  Andy  Serkis,  who  lends 
the  muscular,  tattooed,  ponytailed 
Phil  a  terrifying  sense  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  manifests  itself  in  acts  of 
random  violence.  You  quiver  with 
apprehension  when  he  holds  his 
baby  in  his  arms. 

Rupert  Graves  as  Eddie  also  over¬ 
comes  hiB  Inherent  EngUshness  to 
play,  with  total  conviction,  a  man  who 
finds  In  drugs  b  consoling  relief  from 
the  horrors  of  the  world.  And  there 
i9  strong  support  from  Daniel  Craig 
as  his  despairing  partner,  Elizabeth 
McGovern  as  his  tormented  lover 
and  Susannah  Doyle  as  a  ballooo- 
daitcer  striving  vainly  for  ordinary 


Midnight 

memories 


_ 

Vile  body  . . .  Rupert  Graves  as  the  coke-snorting  Eddie 


human  contact.  Out  of  its  portrait  of 
a  group  of  anchorless  men  grows  a 
poignant  lament  for  civilisation. 

I  can  still  recall  the  mixture  of  rar¬ 
efied  comp  and  genuine  passion 
that  Michedl  MacLiammoir  brought 
to  his  famous  one-man  show,  The 
Importance  of  Being  Oscar.  But 
Simon  Callow  at  the  Savoy  has 
taken  over  the  original  script  and 
made  it  entirely  his  own.  The  result 
is  a  very  eloquent  re-telllng  of  the 
Wilde  saga,  re-scored  for  baritone 
rather  than  tenor  and  shaded  by  a 
constant  awareness  of  the  ultimate 
tragedy. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  of 
Wilde’s  early  chutzpah  in  lecturing 
to  Colorado  miners  about  the 
Florentine  Renaissance  painters  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  When  Wilde 
informed  the  miners  that  the  latter 
was  dead,  the  instant  response  that 


came  back  was.  “Who  shot  him?" 

Callow,  relaxed  in  a  dark  velvet 
suit,  steers  us  through  the  familiar 
story  with  great  skill  and  acts  out 
extracts  from  the  plays,  poetry  and 
prose  with  obvious  relish:  Dorian 
Gray  is  treated  as  an  uncanny  pre¬ 
monition  of  the  encounter  with  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas;  Salome  is  rendered 
in  rolling-vowelled  French,  and 
Lady  Bracknell  is  evoked  in  all  her 
imperious  grandeur. 

But  Callow  saves  his  renlly  big 
effects  for  the  second  half:  a  pained 
and  impassioned  reading  of  Wilde’9 
letter  to  Lord  Alfred,  De  Profundis 
and  a  magnificently  sombre  account 
of  The  Ballad  Of  Reading  Gaol.  It  is 
a  highly  impressive  performance 
that  gradually  silenced  the  hackers 
and  coughera  who  had  come  out  in 
concerted  force,  and  induced  an  en¬ 
thralled  attention. 


Just  keep  your  eye  on  the  duck 


television  'M 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth _ 

4S  SOON  as  you'  saw  that 
Animal  Hospital  (BBC1)  had 
jnoved  td  Aylesbury,  you  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  theduck  to;  drop.  Madonna, 
the  Aylesbury  duck^ appeared  after, 
several  supporting  acts  (the  discon¬ 
solate  parrot,  the  anorexic  rabbit; ' 
me  sexually  ambivalent  python)  had  • 

.  done  their  stuffr  Were  you,  by  titei 
way,  aware  that ia- snake  has  two- 
penises?This  information  deserved, 

1  feel,  a  more  uproarious  reception 
than  It  got  Shauna  Lpwry’s  rather; 
-feid  back  ,/Uh-huh?"  hardly  seemed! 
;to  cover  (he  case,  purely  it  wasj 
moreacase  of  “Wh.a:a.a.tT  '  . 

Peppy  the  pytijpn 1  (who1  turned; 
i out  tq  be  „a,  Poppy)  .eventually] 
slouched  off,  leaving  the  .stage  to  \ 
I  "fedonna  ■  and  her  owner,'  Mrs  ] 
j'VflUarhs.  Mra  Williams  could  have' 


:  advertised  in  Variety  a9  “Kindly,  lit¬ 
tle  white-haired  old  lady  available 
for  telling  cameos.  Own  duck." 
i  Madonna  had  had  cataracts.  The  vet 
!  said  he’d'  never  seen  a  blind  duck 
before  but  I  doubt  if  many  blind 
ducks  make  it  ■  to  the "  vet  -  Mrs 
Williams,'  however;  dften'brings  her 
i  ducks  in.  She  has  18.'  ■ 

,  The  removal  of  one  cataract  is 
, generally  considered  adequate  for 
an  animal  but  Mrs  Williams  insisted 
|on  two,  OneJeyed  ducks  probably! 
swim  lii1'  circles.!  The  recovering 
patient>  needs  round-theclock  care; 
and 'usually- wears  an-  Elizabethan- 
!  collar, .'You  could  have  sold  tickets.' ■ 
lltioostMte  Williams  £600.  ' 

i  .■  .''She’s  always  been  a  good  duck,-  • 
she1  said.  <  was  well  worthwhile 
because  I  couldn't  live  without 
them.  I  get  it  from  my  granny." 
Love,  thatis,  not  money.1 

There  is  a  tendency  to  tlnker  with 
;  a  winning'  formula:  one  third  pet, 


,  one  third  owner  and  one  third  Rolf' 
("Giddayl’’).  The  Harmswofth  Hob-' 

:  pltal,  which  returns  In  the  autumn, 
was  largely  a  small  pet  practice.  I  do 
i  ml  88  that  waiting  room  foil  of  .own¬ 
ers  pretending  not!  to- notice  the 
r  camera.  The  Hampden  Hospital  ’Is 
I  far  more  rural  ahd,  frankly,'  watch- 
iing  a  calf' being  ratcheted  out  of  a  ■ 
i  cow  makes  my  eyes  water,  i 
|  Thei -Greenwich  Foot' Tunnel  la  > 

-  slightly '  spdoky.  It  rims :  under  the 1 
Thames -from  the  Me  of  Dogs  to 
i  Greenwich  and- P  D  James  found  It 
; so  ' terrifying  that  she'  would'  hot' 
walk  through  lb  One  of  the  women 
in  Original  Sin  (ITV)  shared  that 
1  horror:  ■‘So  dark  and  sloping.  'I  was 
sure  the  water  tvould  break-in  and: 
we  would  drown" 


still  triumphant  Film-makers  love  it.  • 
The  Thames  flows  through  Origi¬ 
nal  Sin,  a  three-part  Inspector  Dal- 
gliesh  story.  It  is  set  in  a  publishing 
house  on  the  river.  A  soaring  Venet¬ 
ian  facade,  snowy  staircases  •  and 
chandeliers'  like  Arose  pulsating 
jellyfish  that  illuminate  the  deep 
sea.  The  place  takes-  your  breath, 
away  and  rather  too  literally.  Part  • 
one  starts  with  a  suicide  and'ends 
with  a  murder.  Fortunately;  the 
^  solution  Is •  almost  Incidental.  P'D- 
James'is  a  great  cut-and-come-again  < 
cake  foil  of  dangerous  currents.  1  : 1 


] music ■  ,  .. 

|  Robin  Pen8elow  ■  ■ 

THE  omens  were  hot  good.  A  1 
darkened  stage;  a  delay,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  man  in  dark 
:  black  stilt  and  tie  looking  tike  an 
;  Atlanta  lawyer.-  It  was  the  leg¬ 
endary  Bubba  Knight,  elder 
brother  of  Gladys  and  for 
decades  a  member  of  her  back¬ 
ing  singers,  the  Pips. 

“Sit  back,”  he  told  her  London 
audience,*  sounding  as  If  lie  had 
done  It  a  thousand  times  before. 
“Relax)  enjoy  this  ride  on  the 
MidnightTTnin  to  Georgia.” 

And  just  as  one  began  to  fear  ’ 
tlic  worst,  a  night  of  classic  pop 
music  transformed  to  cabaret 
and  nostalgia,  on  bounced 
Gladys  herself  In  glittering  top 
and  long  black  skirt,  already 
talking  her  head  off,  dancing, 
enthusing  wildly  and  delightfully 
nncool.  No,  it  was  not  going  to 
be  cabaret;  more  like  a  nineties 
update  of  a  Motown  revue. 

Her  show  had  been  billed, 
rather  worryingly,  as  a  “greatest 
hit  tour”,  which  made  it  sound 
like  a  sad  final  attempt  to  cash  in 
at  the  end  of  a  career. 

But  Gladys  Knight  is  nowhere 
near  finished.  She  may  have 
been  performing  for  the  best 
part  of  four  decades  now,  Ini  l 
she  is  still  only  52,  a  mere 
spring  chicken  by  Gospel  stan¬ 
dards,  and  she  has  survived  ao 
far  by  constantly  changing  her 
approach  to  suit  different  mar¬ 
kets  while  always  relying  on  her 
gloriously  emotive,  soulful  voice. 

She  has  had  a  long,  patchy  but 
splendid  musical  history,  and 
has  always  maintained  her  sense 
of  identity.  Her  remarkable  ca¬ 
reer  started  in  a  Gospel  choir  in 
her  local  Baptist  church  iu 
Atlanta  and  took  shape  once  she 
joined  her  brother  and  cousins, 
the  Pips,  singing  at  a  birthday 
party.  They  went  on  to  play  the 
club  circuit,  changing  from 
fifties  doo-wap  to  sixties  R  &  B 
and  notching  up  their  first  hit  36 
i  years  ago  with  the  Johnny  Otis 
song.  Every  Beat  Of  My  Heart 
i  It  wbb  her  second  song  at  the 
i  Albert  Hall,  and  she  made  it 
sound  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  just 
been  written. 

In  the  mid-sixties  she  and  the 
Pips  signed  to  Motown,  and 
-  were  established  as  contenders  ’ 
with -their  version  of  I  H6ard  It 
Through  The  Grapevine . 
r  ,  It  reappeared  too,  sounding 
.  rousing  aa  ever,  but  stuck  in  the 
I  ;  midst  of  a  slushy  medley  that 
t  1  started  with,  of  all  tblngSj  The  * 
j  Way  We  Were.  -  " 
i-  Gladys  was  tieve^ die  perfect 

t  Motown  star,  as  for  as  Motown 
s  was  concerned  j  for  she  never  1 1  ■ 
b  ;  tried  to  compete  with  Diana 
>  ■  Rosp  ht-tye  glamoqj:  stakes.  She 
ffi  ;  was,  as  ho^,  too  earthy  and  too 


cake  foil  of  dangerous  currents.  "  j  fiiany.  , 

'  I  noticed  that  the  family,  coming'  Muafcaihytpo,  she  went  ^r  >ti 
home  groaning  the  (  way  they  'do,  .  own  way,  giving  Kriatafferson's 
started  to  smile  when  they  Heard  j  slushy  country  ballad,  Help  Me  ' 
the  soundtrack  of  8rd  Rock  From  I  Make  ItThFough  The  Nl^ht,  a  , 
fa  Original  Sin  (ITV)  shared  that  The  Sun.  A  rogue  alien  with  rather  |  soulful  ohc£- oVer.Wheii  it  reap- 
1  horror:  “So  daric  and  sloping.  'I  was  Teutonic  tendencies'  has  arrived  on  ;  peered  at  this  Royal  Albert  Hal] 
sure  the  water'  Would  break  in  and  -  earth  knd  taken  -  cdmfaandi 1  of  Tom/  '  concert  it  was  pieifor  toed  ydth 
we  would  drown."  -  •  ‘  Dick  and 'Harry  ■(’Tfou  will  all  be  i  extraoMlhar^serisuality  for  an 

-  It  is  Very  evocative,  the  rnbre  so1  j  known  as  Tommy”).  This  gives  John 1  1  old  favourite  that  she  has  now 
.  because  it  id  so  neglectedi  Tlie  I  Lithgow  the  chance'  to  play-  both 'a-  l  been 'tackling  for  a  quarter  of  a 
j  white  tiles  are-  cracked; ''the  stone  \  gentle,  dithering /Dick  and  a-  hard;-,  j  cehtiury.; 

1  Qagg  worn,  the  hotices1  forbid  spit- 1  •  dominant  Dicta  Oddly, '  6r  not;1  it’s  ]  The  'cabaret  circuit  has  not  , 
'  ting  buttifo  Victorian  engineering  is  ■  <  tiie  latterwho  Is  catnip  to  women.-1  i  destroyed  her;  she  is  still  unique, 
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Robin  Hood  in  reverse 


Larry  Elliott 

Masters  of  lUuslon:  The  World  Bank 
and  the  Poverty  of  Nations 
by  Catharine  Caufi  eld 
Macmillan  432pp  £20 


S  THE  Allied  armies  consoli¬ 
dated  their  bridgehead  in 
Normandy  in  June  1944,  the 
Queen  Mary  was  churning  its  way 
through  the  North  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States.  On  board  the  liner 
was  John  Maynard  Keynes,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  clutch  of  senior  Euro¬ 
pean  economists,  en  route  to  the 
New  Hampshire  ski  resort  of  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  The  crossing  was  not 
wasted.  Keynes  put  his  brilliant 
mind  to  work  on  redrafting  an 
American  plan  for  a  World  Bank,  a 
multilateral  body  that  would  make 
loans  to  governments. 

As  Catherine  Caufield's  book  il¬ 
lustrates,  it  was  just  the  first  of 
many  revampings  of  the  Bank  in  its 
first  50  years.  Even  then,  the  organi¬ 
sation  was  beset  by  the  criticism 
that  has  dogged  it  to  this  day.  One 
American  at  the  time  accused 
Keynes  of  being  "a  brilliant  expo¬ 


nent  of  the  project  of  substituting 
economic  imperialism  for  political 
imperialism”;  precisely  the  charge 
thrown  at  the  Bank  by  the  left  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s. 

Caufield’s  book  Is  pacy  and  well- 
written.  If  at  times  it  seems  a  little 
too  obsessed  with  the  minutiae  of 
the  Bank’s  lending,  in  the  end  the 
approach  works  because  the  400- 
plus  pages  relentlessly  build  up  a 
picture  of  an  organisation  not  just 
guilty  of  reckless  lending  but  rid¬ 
dled  with  structural  flaws. 

She  saves  the  best  for  last,  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  Bank's  history  thus: 
"The  past  half-century  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  profited  the  poorest 
people,  nor  the  poorest  countries. 
Rather  they  have  paid  dearly — and 
their  descendants  will  continue  to 
pay  dearly  —  for  the  disproportion¬ 
ately  small  benefits  they  have 
received.  Development  in  the  mono¬ 
polistic,  formulaic,  foreign-domlnated 
arrogant  and  failed  form  that  we 
have  known  is  largely  a  matter  of 
poor  people  in  rich  countries  giving 
money  to  rich  people  in  poor  coun¬ 
tries.”  Along  the  way  there  is  much, 
much  more  of  this.  There  is,  for 


Bombay  pluck 


James  Wood 


Love  end  Longing  In  Bombay 
byVikram  Chandra 
Faber  272ppEl2.99 


HESE  duys  short  stories  are 
highly  self-conscious  con¬ 
tracts,  tlresoinely  concerned 
with  what  they  are  artfully  conceal¬ 
ing:  the  small  print  of  literary 
"significance".  Such  stories  —  the 
American  influence  predominates 
—  are  vivid  little  feats,  dry  marvels 
of  control  and  form.  Like  Tantalus's 
torture,  they  delight  in  withholding 
from  us  their  satisfactions.  They  arc 
stripped,  crafty  and  dour.  Artisti¬ 
cally,  they  make  no  mistakes.  But 
they  also  forget  to  be  alive. 

Vikram  Chandra’s  stories  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  trnditioa. 
This  book  of  five  connected  tales  is 
full  mid  free  and  utterly  nlive.  con¬ 
fidently  crossing  and  recrossing 
contemporary  Bombay.  These  sto¬ 
ries  are  not,  in  the  contemporary 
Anglo-American  mode,  temples  to 
the  symbol,  or  museums  of  the  one 
resonant  image  that  controls 
meaning.  They  have  a  gorgeous 
elasticity,  and  an  absolute  natural¬ 
ness.  All  the  powers  of  storytelling 
that  distinguished  Chandra's  first 
novel.  Red  Earth  And  Pouring 
Rain,  are  inashed  into  a  hook  half 
(he  size. 

Without  self-consciousness, 
Chandra  uses  a  Marlowe-like 
narrator,  called  Snbramaniam,  to 
tell  all  five  stories.  Subramaniam 
calls  his  listeners  to  a  Bombay  bar, 
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the  Fisherman's  Rest,  and  over  the 
course  of  the  book,  tells  us  his  five 
tales. 

Conceived  orally,  they  are  liber¬ 
ated  from  literariness"  and  purl  like 
stories  should.  In  the  first, 
"Dimrina",  a  distinguished  soldier, 
Jago  Antin,  goes  back  to  his  family 
home.  The  family's  faithful  retainer, 
who  has  stayed  on,  tells  him  that 
the  family  house  is  haunted.  Jago,  in 
his  brisk  way,  will  have  none  of  it. 
But  the  house  is  indeed  haunted,  by 
the  spirit  of  Jngu's  dead  brolher, 
killed  as  a  little  boy.  Jago  is  visited 
by  unliapjty  memories.  His  life,  until 
now,  has  been  n  triumph  of  repres¬ 
sion.  The  story  tenderly  follows  his 
emotional  dissolution. 

One  of  the  apparent  advantages 
of  Indian  writing  is  that,  like  the 
police  or  a  virus,  il  can  cover  all  of 
society.  This  seems  to  bo  one  of  the 
lost  capacities  of  British  writing. 
Even  in  this  small  book,  Chnmlra's 
writing  goes  everywhere,  like  n 
Victorian  detective.  In  his  story 
“Shakli",  he  offers  llic  speclacle  of 
the  nouveau  riche  Sheila  Bijlani, 
and  her  struggle  to  rise  to  the  top  of 
Bombay  society.  To  do  this,  she 
must  fight  anti  conquer  the  true 
Bombay  aristocrat,  Dolly  Boatwalla, 
who  has  a  'level  of  careless  imper¬ 
fection"  that  Sheila  will  never  attain. 

Sheila’s  Bombay  is  a  city  of  ladies' 
lunch  clubs,  where  people  tell  mean 
stories  about  their  social  inferiors: 
“She  laughed  at  a  story  about  a 
Punjabi  woman  at  the  club  who  pro¬ 
nounced  'pizza'  the  way  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  who  dressed  her  daughters 
in  too  much  gold.”  It  is  a  fanny 
fable,  and  might  be  no  more  than 
hygienic  satire  were  it  not  for  Chan¬ 
dra's  portrait  of  Sheila’s  servant, 
Ganga. 

The  story  follows  Ganga  home  to 
her  shack  of  tin  and  wood  far  from 
Sheila’s  fancy  Malabar  HU1  house: 
"[Ganga]  worked,  as  nearly  as 
Sheila  could  tell,  far  another  dozen 
!  houses  up  and  down  the  hill,  and 
she  sped  from  one  to  another  with¬ 
out  a  pause:  the  entire  day,  after 
which  she  stood  in  a  local  train  for. 
an.  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  get . 
;  out  to  Andheri,  where  $he  lived.  It 
•  had  taken  Sheila  six  months -to  get 


example,  a  well-documented  attack 
on  the  Bank's  insufferable  flitism — 
a  feature  of  Keynes  and  Keynesian¬ 
ism —  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a  Western  model  of  massive  infra¬ 
structure  investment  designed  by 
Westerners  was  what  every  devel¬ 
oping  nation  needed. 

The  Bank  lias  recently  learnt  a 
Utile  humility,  a  sense  that  native 
populations  might  have  views  on 
how  their  societies  Bhould  develop. 
But  for  far  too  long  it  believed  In 
Keynes's  dictum  that  "it  Is  most 
dangerous  that  the  people  should, 
under  normal  conditions,  be  fa  a  po¬ 
sition  to  put  into  effect  their  transient 
will  and  their  uncertain  judgment  on 
every  question  of  policy  that  occurs". 

It  would  not  have  mattered  had 
the  results  of  the  Bank'B  lending 
been  less  baleful.  But  from  the  dam¬ 
building  mania  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s  to  the  debt  crisis  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  swathes  of  the  Amazon 
rainforest  in  the  1980s,  the  emphasis 
was  on  ever-higher  levels  of  lending 
rather  than  on  an  ability  to  repay  the 
debts  or  the  social  and  environmen¬ 
tal  consequences  of  the  loans. 

The  one  weakness  of  Caufield's 
book  is  that  having  built  up  her  case 
against  the  Bank  and  all  its  works, 
site  leaves  the  obvious  question  of 
whether  the  Bank  should  be 


scrapped  hanging  in  the  air.  This  is 
a  dilemma  faced  by  the  entire  Aid 
agency  community,  which  for  all  its 
criticism  sees  the  Bank  as  re¬ 
deemable.  Better  to  have  the  Bank 
as  the  world's  leading  development 
body  and  try  to  change  its  lending 
policies  than  leave  the  field  open  for 
an  unfettered  private  sector. 

James  Wolfensohn,  the  Bank's 
current  president,  is  certainly  doing 
his  best  to  find  common  ground 
with  the  aid  agencies,  While  he  has 
yet  to  get  to  grips  with  the  bloated 
bureaucracy,  he  has  at  least  made 
sure  that  his  lavishly  paid  staff  delve 
deeper  into  developing  countries 
than  a  seminar  with  government  of¬ 
ficials  at  the  airport  Hilton. 

Moreover  Wolfensohn’s  decision 
to  cancel  lending  for  the  Arun  dam 
in  Nepal  marks  a  welcome  shift  in 
the  Bank's  philosophy  of  lending 
away  from  big-ticket  projects  and 
into  health,  education  and  smaller- 
scale  water  supply. 

Whether  this  will  save  it  from 
becoming  a  glorified  global  man¬ 
agement  consultancy  servicing  the 
private  sector  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  having  been  a  slavish  devotee  of 
just  about  every  fad  going,  (he  Bank 
at  last  seems  to  have  recognised 
that  trickle  up  is  better  Ilum  trickle 
down.  And  that's  all  to  the  good. 


Crime _ 

Lucretia  Stewart 

Hornet’s  Nest,  by  Patricia 
Cornwell  (Little,  Brown,  £1 6,89) 

THANKS  in  part  to  her  talent  and 
in  port  to  her  highly  efficient 
PR  machine,  Patricia  Cornwell  Is 
now  so  massively  successful  that 
even  doggerel  scribbled  on  lavatory 
paper  would  sell  like  hot  cakes.  And 
though  Hornet's  Nest  is  really  no 
good,  I  doubt  that  the  scales  would 
fall  from  these  Cornwell  worship¬ 
pers'  eyes.  The  cool,  compassionate 
composure  which  characterises 
Cornwell's  Kay  Scarpetta  novels  is 
notnbly  absent  here.  Instead,  lines 
like  “She  was  unkind  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  to  him"  pad  out  this  limp  ac¬ 
count  of  n  reporter  obsessed  by 
police  work  accompanying  Deputy 
Chief  Virginia  West  about  her  busi¬ 
ness.  It  may  well  be  that  Cornwell 
felt  the  need  to  take  a  break  [rom 
the  bleak  world  which  Scarpetta,  a 
grim  forensic  pathologist,  inhabits, 
but  this  “lighter  entertainment*  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it. 


Hot  PoppleB,  by  Reggie 
Nadelson  (Faber,  £14.99) 


Uombny  rush  hour . . .  joining  the  great  narrative  of  the  city 


her  to  eat  lunch,  which  she  did 
squatting  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen 
anil  holding  a  plate  directly  in  front 
of  her  face  for  greater  efficiency." 
One  notes  the  precision  here  —  the 
train  that  takes  “an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes",  and  the  plate  held  "di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  her  face  for  greater 
efficiency".  This  is  a  writer  who 
sees  things,  :and  then  resists  the 
false  poetry  of  congratulating  his 
own  powers  of  vision. 

In  "Kama",  Chandra  confidently 
enters  the  world  of  Bombay  crime 
through  his  protagonist,  Sartaj 
Singh,  a  Sikh  poticeman.  Again,  this . 
is  a  marvellously  full  story,  moving 
between  Sarfaj's  own  divorce  and 
the  troubled  marriage  ,  (which  has 
ended  in  murder)  that  is  the  subject 
of  his1  inquiry.-  Chandra  has  no 
desire  to  grease  his  forma  into  con¬ 
clusions,  or  even  intoartfully  uncon¬ 
cluded  conclusion  (the  kind  we 
:  know  from  Carver:  "He  knew  things 
were  about  to  change  ini  Mb  life"). 

•  Instead,  there  is  a  Chekhovian 
determlnation  to  state  the  truth.,, 

'  At  the  end  of  "Kama"  Sartaj  has 
not  solved  the  murder  case  that  has 
'  preoccupied' him;  but  he  has  finally 


signed  his  divorce  i»h|H!Is.  At  the 
end  of  "Dliarma",  Jago  Anlia  has 
faced  his  ghosts,  Iml  "Mu  knew  thill 
nothing  had  changed.  lie  knew  lie 
was  still  and  for  ever  Jago  Antin . . ." 

The  book,  perhaps,  has  n  deep 
sense  of  form  which  lias  something 
to  do  with  Hindu  ideas  of  death  aiul 
regeneration:  thus,  we  encounter 
stories  called,  in  effect,  "dharina" 
and  "karma":  nnd  the  book's  Inst 
story  is  called  “Shanti”  (or  "Shan- 
tih",  meaning  deep  peace)  and  in- 
■  volves  a  man  called  "Shiv"  (or  Shiva, 
the  god  associated  with  love,  peace 
and  reproduction).  :•  •  ■ 

But  these  allusions  can  be  taken 
or  left.  It  is  remarkable  to  read  a 
book  in  which  so  little  is  forced, 
nothing  pursed,  pomposities  not 
.  imposed,  elegances  not  fondled. 
!  And  this  Is  not  a  merely  negative 
triumph.  These  stories  offer  a 
world.  They  have  theifronded,  trail¬ 
ing  carelessness  that  is.  never  truly 
.  careless,  and  comes  from  being 
j  dragged  across  actual  lives. 


!  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this  book 
j  at  a  special  discount  price  of  £8.99 
!  contact  Books  @  Guardian  Weekly 


rEHHIEIC  mystery  set  in  Ne» 
York  aiul  Hung  Kong  and  fea- 
luring  Artie  Cohen,  the  defective 
every  woman  would  like  to  find  in 
lii-rbi-d.  Hut  Lily  Hanes,  Artie's  red- 
haired  girlfriend,  got  there  first. 
rii.iv  are  a  number  of  storylines: 
iln*  mysU'rious  dentil  of  a  Chinese 
girl:  Lily's  desire  for  a  baby;  a  new 
kind  of  bad-i n aws  heroin:  a  terrible 
lire  in  a  sweatshop.  All  link  together 
and  hud  nut  lu  Rome  but  to  Horn?  •' 
Kong,  where  Artie.  Lily  and  a  Itftt  I 
of  oilin'  minor  characters. 
themselves  caught  up  in  «  P10- 
democracy  demonstration.  Nadelson 
manages  the  meshing  uf  all  these 
different  strands  brilliantly,  leading 
to  a  beautifully  satisfying  ending- 


Red  Leaves,  by  Paulllna 

Simons  (Flamingo,  £16>' 


SHADES  of  Dunlin  Tnrll's The 
Seerel  History  in  this  New  Eng¬ 
land  college  campus  mystery.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Kristina  is  found  ilciwl  in  Ihe 
show  by  it  young  detective,  Spencer 
( t'Malley,  who  had  had  a  dale  wM 
Iter,  which  she  won't  now  be  able  to 
lu-ep.  Her  closest  friend*  dont  re- 


ltri'|l.  Ilfl  1-llfMTO  IHWHI" 

ally  have  satisfactory  explanations 
for  i  heir  appumil  failure  to  notice 
that  she  was  missing.  O'Malley  s  o 

session  with  the  dead  gil  l  leads  faru 
..  ..  .  i-..«h  nut 


XeSHIOIl  Willi  I  III'  H"  ■  - - -  ,  . 

eventually  U>  discover  the  truth  ft 
it's  a  long,  slow  business  and  Uieae- 
iiuucmcni,  when  it  finally  comes, 
doesn’t  quite  add  up. 


A  Likeness  In  Stone,  by  J 
Wallis  Martin  (Hodder,£1B-ggj. 


/VS  only  nt  the  end  of 
first  novel  that  the  title  become 
explicable.  Twenty 
death,  the  body  of.beaUtifti'  Hflena 

Warner  is  found  in  a  cupbowdtn ® 
house  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Why  should  anyone  tawjjSJ 
kill  her?  And  why  are  her  three  m 
est  friends  colluding  to  cowsdu* 
identity  of  the  murderer.  Abso 
and  genuinely  surprising. ;  ■  ( 
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Slave  to  industrial  growth 


Darcus  Howe 

The  Making  of  New  World  Slavery 
by  Robin  Blackburn 
\fereo  602pp  £25 

THE  subtitle  of  this  remark¬ 
able  history  of  slavery  is 
"From  die  Baroque  to  the 
Modern  1492-1800".  The  author 
sets  out  his  stall  at  once.  The  exu¬ 
berance.  the  extravagance,  perhaps 
the  liberalism  of  ancient  slavery  has 
to  be  differentiated  in  scale,  and 
economic  and  social  discipline,  from 
African  slavery  in  the  New  World. 
The  latter  ushers  into  being  the 
modern  sociai  and  political  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  triangle:  Africa,  Europe, 
the  Americas. 

Blackburn's  scholarsiup  flows 
sweetly  from  his  intellectual  prede¬ 
cessors  —  C  L  R  James  and  Dr  Eric 
Williams.  Both  were  Caribbean  in¬ 
tellectuals  who,  in  the  fret  and  fever 
of  anti-colonial  politics,  laid  the  ideo¬ 
logical  and  historical  foundation  of 
Caribbean  life  and  society. 

In  1938,  a  massive  social  explo¬ 
sion  challenged  colonial  authority  in 
die  Caribbean.  Descendants  of 
slaves  from  British  Guiana  to 
Jamaica  formed  trade  unions  and 
mss  democratic  labour  parties  that 
exist  to  this  day.  James  intervened 
with  his  historical  record  of  the  only 
successful  slave  revolt  in  history. 
And  he  tells  us  what  motivated  him. 
“1  was  tired  of  reading  and  hearing 
about  Africans  being  persecuted 
and  oppressed  itt  Africa,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Passage,  in  the  US  and  nil  over 
the  Caribbean.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  write  a  book  in  which 
Africans  or  (teople  uf  African  de¬ 
scent,  instead  of  consistently  being 
the  object  of  other  people’s  exploita¬ 
tion  and  ferocity,  would  themselves 
be  taking  action  on  a  grand  histori¬ 
cal  scale  nnd  shaping  other  people 
to  their  needs." 

This  was  not  a  vulgar  nationalist 


tract  Slave  production  was  at  the 
core  of  an  international  system  of 
production  and  exchange,  drawing 
Into  its  web  many  more  titan  African 
slaves.  James,  the  Marxist  historian, 
linked  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary 
slavery  of  Santo  Domingo  (Haiti)  to 
the  Flench  proletariat  on  the  road 
to  liberty,  egaliti  and  fraternity. 

Four  years  later,  an  ex-student  of 
James  at  one  of  the  Caribbean's 
leading  grammar  schools  was 
preparing  his  PhD  thesis.  James 
held  his  hand  and  led  him  to  die 
subject  of  slavery.  It  was  an  original 
work  eventually  published  under 
the  title  Capitalism  And  Slavery. 
Eric  Williams  stripped  slavery  of 
moral  opprobrium  and  placed  it  at 
the  heart  of  modern  production.  It 
was  the  economic  system  of  the 
time,  the  birth  of  mass  production, 
distribution,  consumerism  and 
profiteering,  which  laid  the  basis  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
birth  of  a  proletariat  in  Europe. 

He  added  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  not  the  consequence  of 
liberal  morality.  The  system  became 
uneconomic  as  a  method  of  produc¬ 
tion.  always  a  moment  dial  ushers 
in  mass  revolt.  Clarkson.  Wilber- 
force  and  others  were  marginal  to 
this  fundamental  fact. 

They  were  revolutionary  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  dnv.  Their  detractors 
have  not  stood  the  test  of  time. 
James  in  his  foreword  to  The  Black 
Jacobins  expressed  his  desire  that 
"other  people  (would I  enter  the  lists 
and  go  further  than  1  was  able  to 
go".  Robin  Blackburn  has  taken  up 
the  gauntlet. 

Blackburn  opened  his  account 
with  The  Overthrow  Of  Colonial 
Slavery.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
only  historians  uf  European  stock  to 
approach  slavery  not  as  an  apologia 
of  European  barbarism.  This  book 
was  published  10  yenrs  ago  and 
identified  the  radical  forces  in 
Europe  and  the  Americas  that  led  to 


Death  waiting  in  the  wings 


Tim  Radford 

Sox  And  Tlie  Origins  Of  Death 
by  William  R  Clark 

Oxford  19Qpp  £16.99 _ 

SOME  tilings  seem  to  slave  off 
dentil.  When  the  Grim  Reaper 
wanders  by,  certain  bacteria  are  al¬ 
ready  playing  dead,  but  so  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  it  isn’t  clear  that  they  are 
in  any  way  alive. 

When  the  going  gets  tough,  and 
multiplication  by  division  doesn’t 
seem  to  do  the  trick,  bacteria  spore. 
Rather  than  starve,  they  shut  down. 
TTie  cellular  mechanisms  go 
through  a  little  instruction  routine 
and  then  one  daughter  bacterium 
waps  herBelf  around  the  other  to 
help  transition  into  a  death-tike 
state:  tire  two  of  them  make  a  thick  : 
chemical  coat  or  coffin-case  to  pro- . 
tect  the  speculating  bacteria  from1 
damage  —  by  radiation, 'toxin,  or  a . 
stoke  through  the  heart,  that  sort  of ! 
i  thing.  :  •  | 

Water  drains  out,  a  *  trehalose ; 
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the  demise  of  slavery  in  the  British, 
French  and  Spanish  empires.  Now 
The  Making  Of  New  World  Slavery 
describes  the  economic  baslB  of  the 
institution. 

He  begins  by  making  a  clear  de¬ 
marcation  between  ancient  slavery 
and  its  modern  version,  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  New  World.  “The  slavery  of 
the  Ancient  World  would  have  been 
far  more  diversified  both  in  pattern 
and  employment,  and  in  its  ethnic 
composition,  with  Greek  slave  tu¬ 
tors,  Egyptian  slave  administrators, 
English  slave  servants,  German 
slave  labourers."  New  World  slav¬ 
ery,  he  tells  us,  was  modern  and 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
how  capitalism  conducts  itself 
today.  People  separated  by  oceans 
were  brought  into  objective  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  other.  Tax  systems, 
racial  justification  for  exploitation, 
wage  labour,  sophisticated  com¬ 
merce,  the  press  ail  had  their 
origins  in  the  slave  plantation. 

BLACKBURN  then  follows  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr 
Williams.  He  Is  uninhibited 
in  the  charge  that  the  capital  accu¬ 
mulated  on  the  plantations  of  the 
Caribbean  and  on  the  back  uf 
African  slaves  financed  the  early  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution. 

Blackburn  extends  tiie  work  nf 
Williams  and  James  in  a  specific  way. 
He  insists  that  the  vast  activities  of 
the  planter  were  the  product*  of  civil 
society  indeix*ndcnt  of  the  state  It 
is  a  huge  point  to  make  and  lie  finds 
an  ally  in  that  towering  historical 
figure.  Frederick  Douglas:  "ITlte! 
plantation  is  a  little  world  of  its  own. 
having  it?*  own  language,  its  own 
ruler,  regulations  and  customs.  The 
troubles  arising  here  are  not  settled 
by  the  civil  power  of  the  state." 

Once  the  plantation  became  a 
growing  concern  the  state  sauntered 
in.  buccnneer-style,  and  raised  rev¬ 
enue  on  their  trade.  The  features  of 


sugar  is  manufactured  to  replace  il; 
food  is  prepared  as  a  kind  of  pre¬ 
packed  resurrection  breakfast,  and 
tlte  bacterium  becomes,  says 
William  R  Clark  "like  a  city  with  no 
people  in  It".  The  DNA  is  curled  up 
into  a  tight,  safe  little  ball. 

The  creature  can  stay  dead  to  the 
world  for  50  or  100  years.  Or  a  lot 
longer:  thousands,  even  millions  of 
years,  if  recent  research  holds  up. 

And  the  death  is  pretty  convinc¬ 
ing.  Some  spores  have  been  heated 
beyond  100C,  and  cooled  to  minus 
270C.  At  minus  270C,  on  the  edge  of 
absolute  zero,  the  atoms  in  the  pro¬ 
teins  and  nucleic  acids  have  stopped 
vibrating. 

Whatever  controls  life  and  resur¬ 
rection  must  tie,  Clark  points  out,  in 
the  geometry  of  the  proteins  and 
acids  prepared  by  the  bacterium  as 
it  pulls  the  coverlet  over  its  face  and 
goes  into  its  coma.  But  even  so, 
even  though  there  is  nothing  going 
on  at  all,  somehow  the  spore  knows  j 
about  life  outside,  because  when 
conditions  improve  —  when  food 
and  water  and  warmth  return  it 
Quickens;  it  returns  from  the  dead. 

Actually,  some  spores  don't, 
which- raises  another  question. 
What  strange  line  between  life  and 
death  is  crossed  by  the'Bpores  that 
don't  Survive,  asks  Clark.  When  we 
•know  the  answer,  we  might  begin  to 
work  out  what  death  really  is. 

Bacteria  aim  for  immortality: 
cryptobiosis  is  their  shield  against 


modern  mass  production  are  there 
for  all  to  see.  The  plantation  of  yes¬ 
teryear  has  become  the  industrial 
plant  of  today.  Mass  production  in¬ 
volving  hundreds  of  workers  in  com¬ 
mon  purpose  to  produce  a  single 
commodity  began  on  the  plantations 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  proletariat  as 
we  know  it  originated  there. 

The  figures  reveal  the  scale  of 
the  workforce.  The  acquisition  of 
some  12  million  captives  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  between  1500  and 
1870  helped  make  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  one  of  the  largest  sys¬ 
tems  of  slavery  in  human  history." 
By  1800  there  were  600,000  slaves 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  150,000 
slaves  in  the  colonies  occupied  by 
Britain,  857,000  slaves  in  the  US, 
about  1.5  million  In  Brazil  and 
around  200,000  in  Spanish  America. 
Blackburn  is  unrelenting  in  his  task 


of  showing  tlie  centrality  to  modem 
Britain  of  slavery  and  the  empire. 

Britain  acquired  tlie  produce  of 
around  1  million  slaves,  each  work¬ 
ing  for  an  average  of  2,000  to  3,000 
hours  a  year  and  producing  crops 
worth  around  £18.  To  assemble 
such  a  vast  organisation  of  human 
activity  was  an  immense  feat.  What 
we  see  around  us  today,  the  link  be¬ 
tween  Hong  Kong  and  London,  be¬ 
tween  the  City  and  Singapore, 
between  Bradford  and  Bangladesh, 
was  mapped  out  In  the  process  of 
plantation  slavery. 

This  book  has  finally  drawn  back 
the  veil  that  concealed  the  history 
and  development  of  modem  society. 
This  book  is  essential  reading  not 
merely  for  academics,  but  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  dramatists  and  students. 
Like  Caliban,  Blackburn  has  pio¬ 
neered  regions  Caesar  never  knew. 


the  only  end  they  know  —  acciden¬ 
tal  death.  Sex  is  part  of  the  story  of 
life  and  death  for  other,  bigger 
single-celled  beasts:  it  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  hairy  ciliated  eukaryotes 
called  lwramecia.  They  divide  anti 
multiply  but  after  a  while  senes¬ 
cence  sets  in  anyway.  Paraniecia  get 
round  death  by  abandoning  fission 
and  going  in  for  sex,  sometimes 
with  itself,  more  often  with  other 
paramecia.  This  act  somehow  resets 
life's  clock. 

Clark,  on  immunologist  at  tlie 
University  of  Los  Angeles,  begins 
with  and  keeps  coming  back  to 
single  cells:  a  human  is  really  just  a 
eukaryote  composed  of  100  million 
million  cells,  and  death  —  however 
you  define  It  — *  is  first  and  last  a 
matter  of  cell  death. 

The  advent  of  life  support  ma¬ 
chines  makes  definition  a  problem: 
a  person  can  be  dead  to  the  world 
and  yet  function  folly  with  a  little 
help  from  tubes;  And  yet,  when  the 
machine  is  switched  off,  death  hap¬ 
pens.  It  takes  time.  It  happens  in 
stages.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  death  Is  final,  and  palpable. 

The  exit,  as  described  by  Clark  in 
tills  wonderful  little  book,  of  an 
adult  male  victim  of  a  heart  attack 
who  got  swift,  but  not  swift  enough, 
treatment. by  the  advanced  cardiac 
life  support  unit,  makes  extraordl- 
hary  reading. 

.  The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that 
Just  reading  about  the-  end  we  all 
must  face  leaves  one  In  rather  good 
heart:  a  bit  like  ti  murder  story  with 
a  happy  ending. ;  •  1 
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30  LEISURE 

Chess  Leonard  Barden 

eOBBY FISCHER  fans  will  enjoy ,  I 
Russians .  Versus  Fischer,  a 
book  which  includes  previously 
secret  documents  about  the  balUe 
for  the  world  title  between  the 
massed  Soviet  GMs  and  the  eccen¬ 
tric  lone  American.  Published  in 
Moscow  in  1994  but  new  to  Britain, 
it  includes  148  games  from  1958-92 
between  Fischer  and  the  Russians, 
Soviet.  GMb’  analyses  of  Fischer’s 
play  nnd  personality,  and  minutes  of 
the  anguished  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
viet  leadership  as  Fischer 
demolished  his  rivals  between  1970 
and  1972. 

.  Most  people  believe  that  Fis-  < 
Cher’s  paranoia  about  all  things 
Russian  dates  from  the  1962  candi¬ 
dates,  but  GM  Yuri  Averbakh's  fore¬ 
word  pinpoints  a  much  earlier 
incident  Fischer's  mother,  a  pre-  ! 
1939  Moscow  medical  student,  t 
wrote  to  Krushchev  asking  that  her  ’ 
son  be  invited  to  Moscow.  The  15-  . 
year-old  US  champion  expected  to  i 
meet  world  champion  Botvinnik  at  i 
the  Central  Chess  Club,  but  had  to 
defeat  some  young  masters  at  blitz  ] 
chess  before  officials  summoned  ; 
the  future  champion  Petrosian,  the  ] 
best  qu  ick  player  in  Moscow.  ] 

Fischer  was  then  rude  to  his  in-  c 
terpreter  and  left  Moscow  early  in  a 
huff.  Some  years  later.  GM 
Vasyukov,  one  of  the  defeated 
blitzers,  asked  Fischer  if  he  could 
recall  their  score.  'Til  tell  you  the  B 
moves,’’  replied  Fischer,  and  recited  ? 
an  entire  French  Defence. 

At  the  meeting  after  Talmanov's  fl 
0-6  defeat,  Baturinsky  (head  of  the  c 
chess  body)  opened  with  the  chill¬ 
ing  remark,  This  is  not  just  a  4 
show  trial,"  and  asked,  if  instead  of  a 
three  GMs  to  help  Taimanov,  "It 
would  have  been  useful  to  send  a  5 
physician1*.  “A  sexologist?"  lnteiv  , 
rupted  Spassky.  Baturinsky  main¬ 
tained  that  Fischer  was  always 
much  stronger  when  he  got  his 
way  in  offboard  arguments,  and 
thnt  the  way  to  stop  him  was  to 
refuse  special  concessions.  Later, 
at  Reykjavik,  Spassky  nobly  al¬ 
lowed  Fischer  back  to  play  game 
three  after  the  American  defaulted 
game  two,  but  his  psychological 
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harmony  was.  broken  by  the 
episode. 

There  were  meetings  to  decide 
whether  Korchnoi  should  lose  to 
Petrosian  in  the  candidates  semi¬ 
final  or  vice  versa,  meetings  to  veto 
a  1977  Fischer  v  Karpov  match,  and 
meetings  to  censure  Spassky  for: 
losing  in  Reykjavik.  One  vivid 
cameo  is  at  Mar  del  Plata  1960, 
where  Fischer  had  just  lost  to 
Spassky’s  King's  Gambit  and  was 
crying  in  his  room.  TVhy  are  you 
crying?"  asked  Bronstein. .  "Don’t . 
cry  Just  because  of  one  game?  I 
was  made  to  lose  a  world  champi¬ 
onship  match  to  Botvinnik,  and  I 
didn’t  cry."  , 

The  book's  specious  theories  for 
Fischer's  failure  at  Buenos  Aires 
1960  omit  the  likely  cause:  he'd 
been  introduced  to  sex.  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Larry  Evans,  who 
wanted  to  finish  ahead  of  him. 
Asked  how  it  was,  he  replied,  “Noth¬ 
ing  special,  just  jumping  up  and 
down." 

Chess  &  Bridge,  369  Euston 
Road,  London  NWl  3AR  (0171-388 
2404)  Is  offering  Russians  Versus 
Fischer  (normal  price  £16)  at  £14 
post  free  to  Guardian  Weekly  read¬ 
ers  (£16  post  free  outside  the  UK). 
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Steppe  dances  in  the  spring 
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White  mates  in  two  moves 
against  any  defence  (by  GB 
Spencer). 
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Mark  Cocker 


ONE  COULD  almost  believe 
that  one  lone  region  of 
southern  Portugal  existed 
in  isolation  from  the  general  pattern 
of  European  climates.  While  the 
rest  of  the  continent  seemed  to  be 
slowly  emerging  from  winter,  the 
Alentejo  was  uniquely  bathed  in 
sununer  sunshine.  The  wind  was 
hot  and  sluggish  as  it  rolled  over  the 
undulating  grasslands.  Butterflies 
drifted  in  abundance  among  banks 
of  wild  lavender,  where  the  heady 
scent  found  its  audible  equivalent  in 
the  luxurious  drone  of  honey  bees. 
But  then  three  March  hares  be 
trayed  the  real  season.  They  skirted 
my  perch  on  a  large  boulder,  unsee 
ing  or  unconcerned  as  they  rol¬ 
licked  across  a  field  of  young  wheat, 
six  black-tipped  ears  jostling  above 
its  green  horizon. 

Momentarily,  a  head  and  fore 
limbs  would  shoot  into  view  as  one 
hare  sought  advantage  by  climbing 
on  his  rival.  Gradually,  they  moved 
off,  and  their  low  grunting  noises  — 
rather  like  a  boxer  taking  body 
blows  —  submerged  beneath  the 
other  sounds  of  spring. 

In  the  middle  distance  quail  sang 
from  dense  cover.  Beyond,  a  red- 
legged  partridge  and  a  hoopoe  stood 
on  rocks  facing  each  other  and  call¬ 
ing  as  if  in  duet  The  hoopoe’s  Bong 
was  a  soft  bottle-blown  hoot,  while 
the  partridge  delivered  a  harsh  and 
explosive  “chukk-aa".  Further  still 
were  die  birds  we  had  come  to  see 
and  whose  presence  seemed  to 
define  the  place  itself.  For  the 
Alentejo  has  long  been  known  as 
bustard  country. 

In  Europe  there  are  two  species  of 
these  long-legged,  steppe-loving 
creatures.  The  great  bustard  is  fa¬ 
mous  as  the  world's  largest  flighted 
land  bird,  the  males  weighing  up  to 
18kg.  It  is  also  on  a  list  of  (lie  planet's 
most  threatened  species,  despite  a 
wide,  if  fragmented,  range  from 
Mongolia  to  Portugal.  In  all  this  mas¬ 
sive  territory  the  Iberian  step[>es  are 
its  most  Important  refuge,  holding 
roughly  hnlf  tile  world  total  of 28.000. 


In  the  Alentejo  they  are  at  their 
Bouth-western  limit  and  we  saw  just 
two  eyeing  us  from  a  hilltop  redoubt. 
When  we  tried  to  move  closer  they 
walked  steadily  away  with  their 
heads  tilted  skywards,  regal  and 
unassailable,  until  they  broke  the 
horizon  and  vanished. 

Tlie  little  bustard  lacks  both  its 
relative's  imposing  size  nnd  the  du¬ 
bious  glamour  of  extreme  rarity, 
having  a  population  at  least  four 
limes  greater.  Yet  it  has  itself  de¬ 
clined  sharply  throughout  most  or 
its  Euroitcnn  range  because  of  the 
almost  universal  destruction  of 
grassland  habitats.  Only  where  in¬ 
tensification  was  delayed,  as  on  tlu- 
plains  of  cent  ml  Spain  and  Portugal, 
did  they  continue  to  thrive. 

However,  the  entry  of  these  two 
states  into  the  Euroix-mt  Union  and 
their  implementation  of  major  agri¬ 
cultural  “improvements"  have  ended 
the  bird's  Iberian  security.  Even  so, 
witli  more  than  half  the  world’s  |>opu- 
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lation  concentrated  there,  little  bu» 
tards  are  still  common  in  parts  of 
both  countries. 

The  males,  dandies  with  a  double 
necklace  of  white  defining  a  broad 
black  ruff,  were  conspicuous  as 
they  paraded  their  territories  and 
displayed  for  a  mate.  Stalking  for¬ 
ward  with  almost  mechanical  stiff¬ 
ness.  a  bird  would  then  halt,  dip  its 
bill  into  its  chest  and,  with  the  black 
ruff  inflated,  throw  the  head  back  in 
a  sudden  upward  convulsion,  emit¬ 
ting  a  short,  irreverent  snort  as  it 
did  so.  Occasionally,  a  bird  capped  i 
this  vocal  performance  with  a  ritu- 1 
nlised  display  flight,  when  the  broad 
while  wings  made  it  instantly  visi¬ 
ble.  Ami  as  one  bustard  “biuped . 
so  rivals  si  ft  lied  forced  to  blurt  out 
a  response.  It  was  a  deeply  comic, 
deeply  bathetic  sound  from  such  an 
impressive  bird,  but  much  pleasure 
it  gave  as  it  hiccuped  around  these 
folded  plains  —  the  Alentejo  is  still 
period  bustard  country. 


Quick  crossword  no.  360  Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

U\A/1LL  IT  bo  Zla  again?"  naked 
V  V  the  Dnily  Bulletin  lialfway 
through  the  Cap  Gemini  World  Top 
Tournament  at  the  Hague  this  year. 
Though  Bobby  Levin  nnd  I  were 
leading  at  that  stage,  the  answer  was 
a  resounding  no.  for  the  competition 
we  faced  from  15  of  the  worid’9  best 
pairs  was  so  fierce  that  we  finished 
no  more  than  halfway  up  the  field. 

The  slide  started  with  this  deal 
from  our  mutch  against  Geir  Hel- 
gemo  and  Tor  Helness  of  Norway. 
Look  at  the  problems  that  both  of  us 
faced.  First,  take  my  partner's  hand 
ns  North  at  game  all: 


Across 

1  Be  drawn 
gradually 
(towards)  (9) 

6  Be  aware  (4) 

8  Capadaof 
winning  enough 
votes  (9) 

10  Surveyor 
examine  (4) 

13  Exclusive  (5) 

15  Beginner  (6) 

16  Altogether  (6) 

17  Continent  (6) 

19  Port  In  Maas.  (B) 

20  Take  possession 
of  (region)  (6) 

21  Exhibition)  (4) 

24  Norfolk  town  (6,4) 

25  Stopper  (4) 

20  Nether 

garments  (0) 


2  Regulation  (4) 

3  Depraved  habit  (4) 

4  Steep-Wee  state  (0) 
5 '  Candle  wax  (6) 

6  inject  an  antigen 
Into  (9) 

7  Age  of  majority, 
formerly  (6-3) 


HI 

■ 

HI 


HI 
I  I 
HI 
I  I 
HI 


11  Run  through 
or  across  each 
other  (9) 

12  Off  the  boat  (9) 
13,22  Naval  base  In 

the  Orkneys  (5,4) 
14  Flower  (sounds 
like  sheepl)  (5) 

18  Flag  (6) 

19  Hound  (6) 

22  See  13  down  .. 

23  Ancient  . , 
Peruvian  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


QDQDDDinHOD 
D  0  0  B  0  □ 
□aaomma  □□□□□ 

□  □  0  ci  n  □  a 

acina  □□□□auun 

U  0  □  □  0  D 

uanaaD  unoana 

□  □□an  □ 
□□□□□□□□  Goan 
o  □  n  a  a  m  q 
□□□□□  oanciEiaa 

a  □  g  □  □  □ 
□□□□nonnoa 


-4.Q542  ¥7  4AJ102  *K983 

South  West  North  East  • 
Zia  ■■  i  H’grao  Levin  H'ness 

!.  ■  .3V-  •  ■ 

3*  i  .  5*.  ?  .  .. 

!  |"  i ,  -  i  . 

Three  hearts  is  natural  and'  pre¬ 
emptive,  as  is  five  hearts.  Three  •; 
spades  is  also  natural,  land  shows  1 
whatever  values  you  think  I  might  | 
have  for  a  three-level  .overcal).  i 
Would  you  place  your  money  on  five  i 
spades,  double,  or  pass?  Pass  would  ■ 
be  far  too  cautious.  Double  is  the  1 
.conservative  action,  but, Levin,  bid 
five  spades.  The  penalty  from  five  . 


hearts  doubled  will  not  be  more 
limn  500  nnd  you  may  easily  colled 
only  200  against  n  vulnerable  game. 

■  If  you  passed  or  doubled,  your 
problems  are  over,  for  you  will  collect 
200  or  500  respectively.  If  you  bid  five 
spades,  though,  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  your  partner's  —  and  since 
you  put  me  in  this  spot,  you  con  move 
around  die  table  and  play  the  hand: 

North 

4Q542 

¥7 

♦  AJ 102 

♦  K983 

.  South 

4  KJ9863 

-  .  ¥6  "... 

♦  R93 

•  -  •  *A74  -  . 

:■  West,  Helgemo,  leads  the  queen 
of  hearts,  i  playing  standard  leadB 
and  marking  Helness  with  the  ace 
and  king  of  .  the  suit.  When'  the 
queen  of  hearts  holds  the  first  trick, 
West  switches  to  the  ace  of  spades, 
then  the  ten  of  spadeB.  East  follows 
■to'  the  first  spade  and  discards  a 
heart  on  die  second.: You  have  lost 
two  aces  already  and  cannot  afford 
another  loser.  The  trouble  ris  that 


you  have  a  losing  club  in  your  hand, 
so  you  must  establish  fl  diamond 
winner  in  (lummy  on  which  to  throw 
it.  You  linve  enough  in  diamonds  to 
piny  either  opponent  for  the  queen 
—  but  which  is  it  to  be?  wh® . 
you’ve  made  up  your  mind,  look  at 
die  East-West  hands:  • 


West 
4  A 10 
¥  Q J  853 
♦  64 
*QJ62 


East  ■  •  • 

#7 

VAK10942 
♦  Q875  i. 
*105  .»«• 


To  make  the  contract,  l  had 
win  the  second  round  of  spades 
dummy  and  -  run  the  jaoh  “  . 
mends.  I  could  repeat 
against  East's  qileem  and  W*  'j. , 

card  my  losing  dub.  But  do  you 

I  would  be  writing  column^ 
Helgemo’8  jump  to 
had  put  us  under  pressure,*^ 
lost  a  vast  swing.  If  he  had 
four  hearts,  however, ■  WL JS 
have  got  hla  hand  off  nte  eng?.  ^ 
four  spades,  and ,  then  JjdJ*  ^ 
would  have  doubled  five 
token  our  sure  plus  score. ,  ,  ^ 
The'  lesson  ■  fe;  ’  when  *■£ 

you’re  going  tb  sacrifice .x  j?  mgj* 
level,  go  there iat  price  so 
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Rowing  Oxford  v  Cambridge  Boat  Race 


Victory  in 
a  pointless 
exercise 


David  Lacey 


THE  Americans  call  friendlies  ex¬ 
hibition  matches.  As  exhibi¬ 
tions  go,  last  Saturday's  feeble 
farrago  between  England  and  Mex¬ 
ico  was  about  as  memorable  as  on  il¬ 
lustrated  lecture  on  sisal. 

Nevertheless  several  interested 
parties  gleaned  satisfaction  from  it. 
Robbie  Fowler  scored  his  first  inter¬ 
national  goal,  Nicky  Butt  gained  his 
first  cap  and  Paul  Ince  won  his  first 
game  as  captain. 

Glenn  Hoddle  learned  all  manner 
of  useful  things  from  the  evening,  or 
so  he  said,  and  David  James  at  last 
discovered  where  his  near  post  wa9 
by  colliding  with  it  The  manager  of 
Manchester  United,  Alex  Ferguson, 
rested  content  in  the  knowledge  that 
while  six  of  his  players  had  been 
called  up  at  various  times  only  one. 
Butt  took  part  in  the  game,  and  even 
he  appeared  for  a  mere  21  minutes. 

The  crowd  enjoyed  itself,  which 
was  just  as  well  since  there  was  not 
much  else  to  enjoy.  The  high  pitch 
of  the  support  suggested  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  thought  that  the 
Spice  Girls  might  be  singing  the 
National  Anthem. 

Johnny  Haynes  was  guest  of  hon¬ 
our.  Many  a  teeny-bopper  must 
have  wondered  what  this  middle- 
aged  stranger  was  doing  breathing 
the  same  evening  air  as  Baity  and 
Keown,  like  he  was  somebody.  In 
fact  the  longer  the  game  went  on 
the  more  it  cried  out  for  Haynes  to 
step  down  from  the  Royal  Box  and 
show  England  how  to  pass. 

England  won  the  game  with  a 
goal  in  each  half.  After  20  minutes  I 
Pardo,  Laving  legitimately  inter¬ 
cepted  Sheringhnm,  then  caught 
luce's  heel.  Sheringham's  penally 
sent  Rios  the  wrong  way.  where¬ 
upon  tlte  game  lost  much  of  what  lit¬ 
tle  point  it  had  when  the  Tottenham 
forward,  dazed  by  an  earlier  elbow 
to  the  temple,  wns  forced  to  go  off. 

Tlie  prospect  of  a  burgeoning 
partnership  between  Sheri ngh am 
and  Fowler,  given  the  fruitfulness 
during  Euro  96  of  Sheringliam  nnd 
Shearer,  had  been  an  intriguing 
one.  The  pairing  of  Wright  with 
Fowler  would  appear  to  have  less  of 
a  future  although  It  did  produce 
England's  best  moment 
Ten  minutes  Into  the  second  half 
one  of  several  centres  of  quality 
from  Le  Saux,  on  the  left ,  found 
Wright  coming  away  from  a  de¬ 
fender  at  the  far  post  before  heading 
the  ball  back  Firmly  towards  the  far 
corner  of  the  net.  Rios  kept  it  out 
With  an  agile  one-handed  save  but 
Fowler  nodded  in  the  rebound. 

Robert  Lee,  England’s  best  player 
on  the  night,  albeit  as  a  stop-gap. 
right  wing-back,  made  the  telling 
point  that  the  ball  was  given  away 
far  too  often  and  even  Hoddle  admit¬ 
ted  that  “we  didn’t  keep  the  ball 
after  we  went  2-0  up’’. 

Maybe  in  .  a  World  Cup  qualifier 
England  will  concentrate  harder  on 
this  aspect  of  their  game.  But  the  lack 
of  players  able  to  pass  imaginatively 
or  take  on  opponents  is  alarming. .  . 

Hoddle  had  a  gpad  word  for  every¬ 
body  afterwards.  The  England  coach 
sounded  like  the  director  pf  an  ama¬ 
teur  production  of  the  Desert  Song 
who  does  not  want  to  upset  an  off-key 
Red  Shadow.  But  next  time  he  will 
need  better  luck  with  his  casting. 


Neck  and  neck ...  the  Light  Blues  stay  well  In  contention  at  Hammersmith  Bridge  photo  tow  jehkims 

Cambridge  are  kings  of  the  river 


Christopher  Dodd _ 

Cambridge’s  tenacious 
and  brilliant  rowing  earned 
them  their  fifth  successive 
victory  In  the  143rd  Boat  Race 
last  Saturday.  They  accepted  the 
Beefeater  Gin  Trophy  from  the 
four-times  Olympic  champion 
Steve  Redgrave  and  sent  Oxford 
scurrying  back  to  the  drawing 
board. 

Ed  Bellamy,  Oxford's  presi¬ 
dent  who  lost  to  Goldie  aboard 
Ials  half  an  hour  before  the  Boat 
Race,  then  had  to  watch  the  crew 
from  which  he  had  been  dropped 
rowed  down  on  the  long  Surrey 
Bend.  ‘To  turn  round  from  a  run 
of  defeats  you’ve  got  to  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lengths  quicker  than  the 
other  crew  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,"  he  said.  “As  the 


race  went,  maybe  that’s  what  I 

started  to  slip  away,  that  Oxford 
hadn’t  done  it  for  a  number  of 
years  and  here  we  go  again.” 

This  was  the  end  of  a  three- 
year  contract  In  which  Daniel 
Topolald  was  brought  back  as  di¬ 
rector  of  coaching  to  turn  Oxford 
round  after  his  departure  follow¬ 
ing  the  1987  mutiny.  His 
weapon  this  time  was  the  Dutch 
Olympic  coach  Ren£  M finders, 
who  injected  a  wonderful  spirit 
In  the  club  and  turned  outa  su¬ 
perb  crew,  Btroked  by  Tim  Foster, 
late  of  Britain’s  Olympic  four. 

“Both  crews  did  an  excellent 
job,”  Mijnders  said.  “The  further 
the  race,  the  better  Cambridge 
started  to  row.  It  was  very  high 
quality." 

Winning  the  toss,  Oxford 
chose  the  Surrey  station.  They 


Golf 


were  very  quick  off  the  mark  and 
a  quarter-length  up  in  no  time. 
Cambridge  came  almost  level  be¬ 
fore  Oxford  stretched  their  lead 
to  a  length  around  Barn  Elms 
after  half  a  mile,  only  to  lose  it  all 
at  the  Mile,  where  both  crewB 
were  clocked  at  3.51 .  An  Oxford 
push  at  Harrods  gained  hardly 
anything  and  they  were  only  a 
quarter  of  a  length  ahead  at 
Hammersmith  Bridge. 

Cambridge  began  to  make  up 
ground  at  St  Paul's  School  and 
really  hit  their  stride  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  long  Surrey  Bend,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Chiswick  Steps  level. 
Oxford  never  flinched  but  now 
Cambridge  were  romping  home, 
opening  clear  water  before 
Barnes  Bridge  and  extending 
their  4-sec  advantage  there  to  six 
at  die  finish. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma _ 

Scotland  at  the  four-front  of  their  group 

TOMMY  BOYD  was  the  toast  of  I  I  IVERPOOL  striker  Robbie  I  In  Port  Elizabeth,  Mark  Waugh’s 
Scotland  as  they  opened  up  a  Fowler  was  saint  nnd  sinner  in  undefeated  115  helped  Australia 


four-point  lead  in  Group  Four  with  a 
2-0  victory  over  Estonia  in  their 
World  Cup.  qualifying  match  at 
Rugby .  Park,  Kilmarnock.  Boyd, 

,  who  had  failed  to  fiud  the  net  In  42 
previous  apiwarances  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  finally  put  his  name  op  tlie 
scorpaheet  In  the  25th  minute,  after 
an  earlier  effort  had  been  blocked 
by  die  Estonian  goalkeeper  Mart 
Poom. 

■  Boyd  was  involved  In  Scotland's 
second  when  he  hit  the  bar  and, 
under,  pressure  from  Kevin  Gal- 
lacjier,  janek  Meet  volleyed  the  ball 
Into  his  own  net.  The  visitors  had 
their  moments  but  were  unable  to 
turn  their  chances  Into  goals. 

Although,  statistically,  Wales  can 
still  qualify  for  the  finals,  in  reality 
their  campaign  breathed  its  last  when 
they,  were  beaten  2-1  by  an  exciting 
Belgian  side  in  Cardiff,  Bertrand 
Crasson  put  them  ahead  with  a  25- 
yard  shot  and  Lorenzo  Staelens  dou¬ 
bled  the  lead  just  before  halftime 
.  with  a  header.  Gary  Speed  reduced 
the  deficit  with  a  third  of  the  match  , 
remaining.  ■  .  .  ■  i  .  ■■ 

.  1  Meanwhile,  Northern  Ireland  had 
to  be  ooptent  with  a  point  from  their, 
game  ,wjth  Portugal,  the  leaders  of 
Group  Nine,  which  ended  in  a  goal¬ 
less  .draw  ip  Belfast  Tlie  .home  side 
were  impressive  in  flip  .early  stages 
but  the  visitors  came  Storming,  back 
after  half-time,  The  draw  moved 
Northern  Ireland  no, nearer  .auto¬ 
matic  qualification,  but  it  added  ,  to. 
their  confidence  ant]  respectability.  -. 


LIVERPOOL  striker  Robbie 
Fowler  was  saint  nnd  sinner  in 
the  eyes  of  European  football's  gov¬ 
erning  body  Uefn.  all  within  the 
space  of  five  days.  First  he  was 
fined  £900  for  displaying  a  ''politi¬ 
cal"  T-shirt  during  his  side’s  match 
\yith  Braun  Bergen  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Cup  Winners'  Cup.  Then,  the 
Anfield  star  received  a  fax  from 
Fifa's  general  secretary,  Sepp  Blat¬ 
ter,  congratulating  him  on  his 
sportsmanship  in  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  a  referee  not  to  give  a 
penalty  in  his  favour  in  the  match 
with  Arsenal. 


JOE  ROYLE  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  Everton,  28  months  after 
returning  to  the  club  he  had  served 
with  distinction  as  a  player.  Six 
months  after  succeeding  the  sacked 
Mike  Walker  he  led  the  Merseyside 
dub  to  the  1995  FA  Cup.  But  things 
have  gone  wrong  since  then',  with 
the  club  racked  by  disharmony,  dis¬ 
agreements  and  rank  tinder-achieve¬ 
ment.  Royle  is  expected  to  receive  a 
golden  handshake  of  up  to  £500,000. ; 

— — rrr :: '  ; .  i;  1  r~ 

INDIA,  snatched,  defeat  from  the ' 
jaws  of  victory  in  Bridgetown1, 
Barbados., .  after  ,  beginning'  tile 
fourth  ,day  of  the  dik'd  Test  against. 
West.  Indies  needing  only  120  to 
win.  However,  the  homq  side’s  pace; 
attack  completely  overwhelmed  the 
visitors  on  a  lWdy’  Kensington  Oval 
pitch,  to  give  Brian  Lara’s  side  a  1-0 
lead  in  the'five-ihatch  series,  ,  . 


In  Port  Elizabeth,  Mark  Waugh’s 
undefeated  115  helped  Australia 
record  a  seven-wicket  victory  over 
South  Africa,  to  level  the  seven- 
match  series  at  one  apiece. 


Rich  pickings 
for  Elkington 


David  Davlos 
at  Ponte  Vedra 


STEVE  ELKINGTON  moved  re¬ 
lentlessly  away  on  the  last 
round  of  the  richest  four-round  tour¬ 
nament  in  the  world  here  near  Jack¬ 
sonville  on  Sunday.  Eventually  the 
Australian,  who  had  started  the  day 
with  a  two-stroke  lead  over  Scott 
Hocli,  won  the  $3.5  million  Players 
Championship  by  seven  shots  from 
Hoch  to  take  the  first  prize  of 
$630,000.  His  final  round  of  69,  for 
272,  put  him  16  under. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  representing 
the  only  European  competitive  in¬ 
terest,  was  tied  for  sixth  playing  the 
Last  but  bogeyed  It  fora  73,  a  total  of 
284,  to  drop  to  seventh. 

If  Nick  Faldo,  tied  for  37th  at  the 
start  of  tlie  day,  needed  a  stimulus 
to  play  well  in  the  final  round,  it  lay 
in  the  feet  of  the  draw.  The  US  Mas¬ 
ters  champion  partnered  Tiger 
Woods,  and  the  early  exchanges  be¬ 
longed  to  Faldo.  He  birdied  the  long 
2nd  and  from  his  demeanour  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was,  in  effect,  say¬ 
ing  talk  to  ine  when  you’ve  won  six 
majors. 

For  the  front  nine  it  worked. 
Faldo  was  out  in  32,  Woods  36.  But 
a  pulled  tee-sliol  at  tlie  short  13tli 
finished  in  the  water,  costing  him  a 
double  bogey,  three  putts  at  the 
14th  cost  him  another  and  that,  said 
Faldo  later,  "killed  the  momentum". 
He  came  home  in  40  for  a  72,  one 
shot  better  than  his  young  rival. 

Woods  moves  mound  the  course 
these  days  as  if  in  a  presidential 
cavalcade.  The  galleries  are  so 
enormous  lie  needs  help  to  get  from 
■  green  to  lee,  and  on  Sunday  there 
were  eight  guards  allocated  to  him. 
•  American  John  Daly  decided  to 
enter  the  Betty  Ford  Alcohol  Rehab¬ 
ilitation  programme  in  Palin  Springs 
following  allegations  of  rowdy  be¬ 
haviour  at  a  club  after  the  first  day’s 
play.  He  failed  to  turn  up  fur  the  sec¬ 
ond  round  of  the  Players  Champi¬ 
onship,  saying  he  had  an  injured  hip. 
But  wags  suggested  his  real  prob¬ 
lem  lay  in  his  hip  fiask. 


SWISS  football  referee  Kurt 
RotWisberger  was  banned  for 
life  following  allegations  that  he 
offered  to  influence  tlie  Champions 
League  game  between  Grasshop¬ 
per  Zurich  and  Auxerre  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Rothlisberger  is  threatening 
legal  action  against  Uefe  over  ,  its 
findings,  1  ,  ' 

!  •  . 

RUGBY  League  will  ^ee  a  repeat 
of  laBt  year's  Silk  Cut  Challenge 
Cup  final,  when  Bradford  meet  St 
Helens  oa  May  3  at  Wembley.  The 
Bulls  chased  off  Leeds:  24-10  in  a 
highly  physical  semi-final  at  Hudder¬ 
sfield  on  Saturday.  St  Helens  mean¬ 
while  recorded  a  .  Super  League  . 
sensation  by  storming  Central  Park, 

.  Wigan’s  citadel,  and  ending. tjieir  op- 
,  ponento’,  undefeated  .  home ,  run, 
which  stretched  back  to  1994  end 
.  covered  55  games.  It  was  the  .Saints' 
first  victory. there  in  a  decade. .  i.  • 

CHESS  profllgy  Luke  McShane 
has  become  the  youngest  UK 
International  master,  breaking  the 
age  record  held  by  Nlgel'Short  and 
Matthew  Sadler  by  more  than  a 
year.  Tlie  13-year-ald  secured  the 
third  and  filial  result  lie  needed  at 
:  Gelsenkirchen,  Germany.  ’  • 


Football  results 


NATIONWIDE  LGAQUE  Pint  Division  Cfystal 
.PfllOBInrtnBhom  !;0.<fwd2QPR3;  Poflwriih  3 
Bradford  | ;  Shall  Uld  2  Reading  0:  Bloke  2 
Oldham  1  ■  Swindon  0  Norv4ch  3. 

■aotar  Mo  ttdayi  armmghflni  0  Ctittflon  0. 
Bradford  Cl  Stake  O;  QrVnJtoy2  IpsWWtH; 

Hu  deters  Said  2  Shelf  Uld  l ;  Norwich  1  Oxford  1 ; 
OMwn  6  Svrfndon  1;  Pori  VaJa  2  TtamierB  1; 

OPR  2  WbfesrtMmplon  2;  Reodng-1  Bamaley  2; 
Soulhend B  Podsmth  1;  West Brorn  PvC  Palace 
P.  Leading  pefKIorwt  1.  Bolton  (played  40- 
poMe  84);  2.  Bamaley  (39-70);  □.  Wotww  (40-66). 

Seoond  DMaton  Brentford  O  Bury  2;  Bristol  Cfty 
O  G  1:  Bumtey  0  LUton  2;  Gheateriti  0 1 

OacfepoOl  O;  PMerboro  1  Brfrio)  Rvra  2;  Preston  2 
J-toyaCoO,  Rotherham  1  Wtfwfl  2;  Stockport  t 
Craw*  O;  Walfafd  O  Boumarath  1 ;  Wycombe  3 
ShrwwobryO.York  1  Plymouth  I. 

Enter  Monday]  Blackpool  Rotherham  I: . 
Bristol  Rvre  2  Wrexham  O:  Buy  2  Wycombe  a, 

-  Crewe  1  Pre* ten  O;  GRInghflm  1  Brentford  2;  Nolls 
Co  O  Peterborough  O;  Plymouth  OWeWorfl  O. 
Leading  pool  (lone:  t.  Bury  f3a-TO);  2.  Brentford 
(38-67);  3.  Luton  (37-84). 

Third  DIvlalonBamel  2  Cambridge  liCarleteO 
DonouterO;  Chester  2  Brighton  1;  DwUnoton  I  : 
HuflO:  Exeter  Q  Mansflald  0;  Hartlaxjol  1 
Coichealer  O;  Hereford  O  Fuftiam  0:  Lincoln  1 
Tcrquay2;NorlhrtipttiOWlgan  t;Rochdfllf  2  •  I 

Swansea 3;  Sc'thorpet  Layton 02.- 
Easier  Monday]  Csmbridge  Uld  1  (JrnQtn  3; 

•  OoteheatbrODarSigton  3;  Doncaster  1  Ewter  2; 
Fgham.L  Rbchdatoift.Hul  1  Hereford  1;  Layton 
Orient  2  CaWe  t;  MoreMd  I  Hartlepool  0; 
8eaiborouoh  3  60'thorpa  arBweneea  2  Chaster  V 
Torquay  1  ttorlhmpln  2;  WtflanO  Cerdfl  1:. 
Leading  position «  t,  Wflflh  (41-77);  2,  partite  , 
‘  |40-77):3.  FJfjorn  (40-76).  ; 

SCOTTISH  LBAQUE  Second  Division  .  . 

LMngaton  t  Hamilton  2.  Loading  poalttomi  1.’ 
Ayr  130-96);  a  Hamilton  130-80). 

.  '3.  Living  Won  C30rB4). 


